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CHAPTER I. 

Redbrook. 

ANTHONY REDBROOK, of Redbrook, was sixty years old, 
and a bachelor. His estate was in Kent, in the North Downs, 
and was separated from the lands of Delby by a narrow stream, 
running the entire length of his southern border. The Delbys and 
the Redbrooks had been enemies since the wars of the Roses, and 
this little stream had been frequently discoloured by the blood shed 
in fierce encounters between the retainers of the two houses. It was 
asserted, indeed, by old and garrulous shepherds on either side of 
the brook, that the name of the stream and of the family on its 
northern bank had been derived from this grewsome fact; but as 
Redbrook, that is, the rivulet, ran through wide fields of clay before 
it reached these fertile valleys, it is far more probable that its dis- 
colouration came from the soil when the brook was swollen by rains. 
There were times when it was bright and sparkling; and at one 
point, where it widened out in the low meadows, the sheep of the 
two estates were cleansed in its waters each year at clip-time. 

Sir Maitland Delby was a year younger than his neighbour, and, 
being rather impecunious, was ten times prouder. He was blessed 
with a numerous progeny, and, by the gracious law of compensation, 
his wealth in children was balanced by his poverty in revenue. Of 
course, the time for long rapiers and deadly encounters had passed 
long ago, and the only tokens of the enmity inherited on both sides 
were found in trifling bickerings at shearing-time, when the sheep 
of Redbrook and Delby fraternized in the dividing stream. There 
was no visiting between the two houses, but the neighbours met at 
other houses, and kept up a well-bred animosity, as in duty bound, 
while each rather liked the other in secret. Redbrook pitied the 

btately old baronet whose slender purse was so constantly squeezed 
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10 THE GHOST OF RED BROOK, 

dry by his " house full of useless girls." Sir Maitland pitied the 
solitary " old raiser^' whose large house was never enlivened by the 
merry laughter of young people. 

The ladies at Delby — there were four of them — did not deserve 
this sweeping condemnation. They were eminently useful women, 
and they certainly husbanded the slender resources of the baronet, 
instead of adding to his outlays. They were fine, healthy, English 
girls — well educated, not very pretty, and not very young. The 
youngest, Ethel, was fully twenty-five, and the others — Anna, Grace, 
and Susan — did not habitually refer to their baptismal records. In 
the judgment of charity they were separated by about a year each 
from the next ; and they were extremely charitable ladies, abound- 
ing in good deeds that did not need pecuniary disbursements. They 
visited the sick in the village, which was called Eedbrook Corner 
by all the parish, but was known at Delby as " The Corner." They 
furnished tea and jellies, when these luxuries were most needed, but 
they did not waste their charities. They never had pennies for beg- 
gars, and all they knew of the blessedness of giving they learned in 
the bestowal of personal services, and in the endurance of personal 
discomfort in their ministrations to the poor. 

The curate, Mr. Liston, was probably the only man in the parish 
who really appreciated the ladies. He admired them all, and if his 
stipend of one hundred pounds per annum could have been doubled, 
he would doubtless have tried to double himself by taking one of 
the Misses Delby to wife. They were all church women, and thor- 
oughly efficient in woman's work in the Sunday-schools, in the 
dorcas societies, and in the distribution of the gifts of richer people, 
who fulfilled their obligations " to do good and to communicate" by 
contributions of money on stated occasions for the beneficent work 
of the parish. A large part of this material aid came from Mr. 
Eedbrook, always under pledges, and always referred to by Mr. 
Liston as "the gifts of a gentleman who desired his name withheld." 
Of course, every man, woman, and child in the parish immediately 
guessed the name of the anonymous contributor. 

Redbrook was immensely respectable on account of its antiquity. 
The house, which stood in a grove of larches, was erected in the days 
of the Plantagenets. Each room in it, and there was a goodly 
number of them, had a special legend belonging to it. The great 
hall, paved with broad tiles, had echoed to the tread of steel-clad 
warriors. Some of the chambers were still hung with tapestry, and 
there were five sets of steel armour in good preservation in the 
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spacious library. There had been a time when the lords of Red- 
brook were among the earls of England^ but the title had been lost 
during the reign of thi Stuarts, and the estate had been confiscated 
on account of the treason of the last Lord Redbrook, who died in 
the Tower, chiefly because his head was chopped off. After the 
Restoration, the estate was repurchased by Brook Redbrook, a pros- 
perous gentleman of the court, belonging to the old race, but 
descended from a collateral branch of the family. And from this 
gentleman it had come in regular succession, from father to son, 
until the date of this narrative, when it belonged to Anthony Red- 
brook, Esq., with no heir-at-law. 

The larch grove was as famous as the mansion. No such collection 
of magnificent trees could be found in Kent. It is highly probable 
that the uncanny stories that grew spontaneously in the neighbour- 
hood were suggested as much by the sombre shadows of the great 
trees as by any scars or stains in the chambers of the old house. 
There was, however, one special chamber in the east wing, called 
the Hold of Athel Rodbroc, where there were certain ineffaceable 
stains on the dark wainscoat, and where the founder of the race, 
a stern Saxon warrior, had died in the days of King John. His 
name was carved in rude characters on the oaken lintel, and it 
appeared again and again in later generations, until Rodbroc 
merged into the modern English, and Athel became Athol. With 
all his civilization and all his contempt for ancestral honours, An- 
thony Redbrook, Esq., pointed out this rude inscription in Athel's 
Hold with a certain consciousness, and referred to the fact that 
Athol Redbrook appeared once and again among the names of the 
later heads of the house. 

The death of the first Athel occurred in this wise : during the 
absence of the Coeur de Lion in Palestine, Prince John gathered 
many knights in his train, and among them Sir Eric Rodbroc, a 
pure Saxon, but a warrior of undoubted valour. He was akin to Sir 
Athel, who was lord of Rodbroc Hold, and whose reputation for 
knightly prowess was inferior to that of none at the gay court of 
the Prince Regent. These two Saxon nobles were special favourites 
of the wily prince, because both were enemies of King Richard; 
and once, during a night of revelry. Prince John incautiously re- 
vealed to them some of his schemes, looking to the seizure of the 
English crown. He found a ready listener in Sir Eric, but the 
other haughtily rejected the invitation to conspire against the absent 
monarch. When morning dawned^ Sir Athel had disappeared, and 
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the prince, himself treacherous, dreaded the possible revelations that 
" the pig-headed Saxon" might make in coming years. 

^* Bring me the head of thy kinsman," he said to Sir Eric, "and 
thou shalt have Rodbroc Hold and lordship." 

Two nights after, Sir Eric was a guest at Rodbroc Hold. When 
the household was wrapped in slumber, the visitor sought Sir Athel's 
chamber, and announced his errand. Both knights were unarmed, 
excepting their long daggers, and they encountered each other with 
these deadly weapons. Both were killed, but Sir Athel lived long 
enough to send the gory head of his kinsman to Prince John, with 
the message : " Rodbroc's hand keeps Rodbroc's land." This sen- 
tence was modified in later generations, until it passed into the motto 
on Redbrook crest : " Hands win lands." And the duel chamber 
was the specially haunted portion of modem Redbrook, whose tra- 
dition said Sir Athel had carved his name with the dagger used in 
his last encounter. And on special occasions. Sir Eric was said to 
walk in its dusky shadows, without his head, his long mantle droop- 
ing over his shoulders, with the dark stain indicating where that 
important part of his organism had been. It was a most unreason- 
able thing for a ghost to do, but the number of "eye-witnesses" who 
had heard the tramp of the restless shade was quite formidable at 
the date of the story. 

It is true, the east wing, which was specially patronized by Sir 
Eric, was the original stronghold of semi-barbaric ages, and the few 
apartments in this end of the mansion were not at all attractive to the 
later generations of Redbrooks, either as living-rooms or dormitories. 
The ceilings were low, the walls very thick, and pierced by narrow 
windows; the floors in the basement were of stone, and all were rough, 
excepting one, that in Sir AthePs chamber, which was paved with 
handsome tiles. The Delbys said these were comparatively modern, 
and they rather derided the Redbrook claim to uncanny notoriety. 
But none of them ever oflered to disprove the ignorant superstition 
by passing a lone hour in the west wing after nightfall. The larger 
part of the house was undoubtedly modem, and the old Hold would 
have been demolished centuries ago but for the wholesome savour of 
antiquity it lent to the Redbrook estate. 

There had been a certain Athol Redbrook, in the reign of George 
III., two generations ago, whose younger sons forsook the family 
mansion to seek their own fortunes in distant climes, leaving the 
elder to inherit the estate. There were two of these wanderers. 
Athol, the youngest, was a lieutenant in His Majesty's Navy, and 
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when cruising on the West Indian station was stricken down with 
malignant fever, and left at Barbadoes to die. He recovered, how- 
ever, married the daughter of the governor, and left a son, Athol, 
proprietor of a sugar plantation. The second sou, Brook Redbrook, 
was a soldier, and died in a fort on the Canadian border, also leaving 
a son to inherit his name. The Redbrook estate thus came into the 
possession of Anthony Redbrook in the early part of the present 
century, and, with the estate, certain vague traditions touching the 
possible existence of kindred, somewhere between the equator and 
the arctic circle, three thousand miles west from the North Downs 
of Kent, — that is, there was a possible Athol Redbrook, a man 
about his own age, in one of the West Indian islands ; and there 
was a possible Brook Redbrook, of similar age, somewhere in the 
vicinity of Quebec. 

Mr. Anthony Redbrook was therefore prepared for the arrival of 
the following letters, both of which reached him in the summer of 
1862: 

New Yokk> July 4, 1862. 

** Mb. Redbbook, 

" Redbrook, Kent, England : 

" Sir, — Mr. Brook Redbrook, late of Montreal, Canada, departed 
this life on 15th ultimo, leaving a son, Brook Redbrook, aged twenty- 
one, and a daughter. Miss Ethel Redbrook, aged nineteen. These 
young persons are now in this city, and will sail in the " Australia" 
steamer for Liverpool on the 11th instant. Under instructions 
from the deceased, we have invested the proceeds of certain securities 
left in our custody in the new government six per cent, loan, and 
this investment includes the total assets of the estate, so far as we 
know. The amount is equal to about eighteen thousand pounds 
sterling, and is equally divided between the heirs. Their annual 
revenue will therefore be a little more than five hundred pounds 
each. Our client directed us to communicate these facts to you, not 
knowing your name, but giving your address as above. The chil- 
dren are British subjects, of course, born in Canada, and they are 
furnished with proper credentials from Her Majesty's representative 
in Montreal. Our duty is completed in giving this notice, and we 
merely add the notice that they will go to the Adelphi Hotel, in 
Liverpool, and the ship should arrive about 20th or 2l8t instant* 
We enclose our card. '* Respectfully yours, 

" McNeil & Bboom, 

^ Attorneys at Law.'' 
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The other letter was the worse for wear. It had been wet, and 
the ink was faded. The post-mark was " New York," and the ad- 
dress was " Mr. Redbrook, Redbrook, County of Kent, England." 
Upon unfolding the crumpled sheet, Mr. Redbrook read as follows : 

Mobile, 8th May, 1862. 

" My father came from Port Royal to this city about a year ago. 
He was in feeble health, and he died last week. I am not sure that 
I have any kindred living, but Father told me to send this. I do 
not know whether I can get away from this country or not, but will 
try. If I stay I must go into the army, and I will escape if pos- 
sible. Should I reach England, Father directed me to look for Mr. 
Redbrook, in the North Downs of Kent. I write in great distress, 
and with little hope. 

"Athel Redbrook." 

Mr. Redbrook spent a day over these two missives, both of which, 
curiously enough, reached him by the same mail. He was surprised 
to find how deeply the appeal to his kinship affected him. He had 
lived a long life in solitary retirement, with no positive exercise of his 
natural affections, and like the patriarch Abraham, he mourned in 
secret that his possible heir was the steward of his estate. 

This gentleman, for he was of good blood, was Compton Dare, 
Esquire, who occupied a cottage on Redbrook lands. He had come 
out of Oxford with Mr. Redbrook, and was a youth of promise. 
But he scattered his patrimony early, acquired bad habits, and was 
rescued from the very verge of destruction twenty years ago by his 
chum, who found him an actor in one of the minor theatres in 
London. Since that time he had been steward, with light duties, 
and had kept sober, drawing a moderate salary, and living rent free. 
He had married an actress, — " a walking lady," — who had abandoned 
him during one of his drunken frolics, and who had gone to America 
with a strolling company, taking her infant son with her. This was 
the last blow that seemed to take all the manhood out of Dare.* He 
was proud of his boy, while he was afraid of his wife, whose last 
message was a threat of legal proceedings against him, if he dared 
to follow her. Some remnant of gentle breeding made him shrink 
from the scandal of a legal trial. He had accepted the abandonment 
as the just retribution for his bad behaviour, and he had never heard 
of wife or son after the separation. 

" I will not show these letters to Dare," thought Mr. Redbrook ; 
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" it could do no good, and it might awaken unpleasant memories. 
I must go to Liverpool and meet these Montreal children, who seem 
to come duly authenticated. I will bring them here and study them. 
They are not paupers, evidently. And if I find they are not proper 
heirs to Redbrook, my old will can stand. 

" But I am strangely drawn to this other boy, Athel Redbrook. 
So far as I know, he is the first of the race to bear the old/ name since 
the first Athel carved his name on the lintel yonder. There have 
been plently of Athols, but this signature is plain ; Athel. 

" I will wait awhile for him at all events." 

Mr. Redbrook went to Liverpool on the following day, and waited 
with impatience for the arrival of the steamer that was to bring the 
brother and sister from the new world to the old. 



CHAPTER IL 
Kindred. 

THERE was a very decided change in the aspect of Redbrook 
when August went out, and September came in. The arrival 
of Brook Redbrook, who was a handsome youth, and undoubted heir- 
apparent, made the ancient mansion attractive to every mother of 
eligible daughters within ten miles of Athel's Hold. And the pres- 
ence of Ethel Redbrook, who was fast growing into the status of the 
" old man's darling,'' and, therefore, sure of a comfortable portion 
at his death, made the shade of the larches attractive to scores of 
younger sons, whose chief end was to marry well. 

One good result of the changed condition of the Redbrook house- 
hold was the formal burial of the hatchet that was reeking with 
the gore of imaginary Delbys. A week after the return of Mr. 
Redbrook, with his young cousins. Sir Maitland and two of his 
daughters called. Anna Delby (Miss Delby by virtue of primo- 
geniture) was charmed with Mr. Anthony Redbrook, " who did not 
look much older than Mr. Brook." Sir Maitland was very highly 
entertained by the lively sallies of Mr. Brook, and found himself 
speedily involved in several engagements to chase the innocent hares 
on the downs as soon as frost came. Miss Ethel Delby was stricken 
dumb with astonishment at finding Miss Redbrook was really named 
Ethel, and was prepared to swear eternal friendship on the spot 
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The new-comer, who was only nineteen, felt somewhat shy in the 
company of Miss Delby, although she did not know the exact num- 
ber of summers that differentiated the age of that dignified lady 
from her own. She therefore met the advances of Miss Ethel half- 
way, and accepted the "over twenty," which the latter admitted, as 
quite juvenile enough for genuine sympathy and friendship. 

Within Ijhe month all the families within reach of Redbrook had 
made calls and exchanged the customary civilities. There were 
])icnics and parties, and the ladies of Delby saw more of the county 
hospitality in a few weeks than they had known in all their previous 
lives. Brook Redbrook was an ingenious youth, a trifle headstrong, 
but full of generous emotions, and he contrived that these neglected 
young ladies should be invited to all the parties at which he and his 
sister were guests. And Ethel, soon discovering the shallowness of 
the Delby purse, persisted in wearing plain dresses, so as to avoid 
contrasts and comparisons with her friend Ethel Delby. The 
brother and sister were in mourning, and on this account the assem- 
blages were very quiet. But at the close of the year, " the Canada 
Redbrooks," as they were called, were duly installed among the 
eligibles of the North Downs. 

In all these events Compton Dare, Esquire, took very sour interest, 
if any. The various "junketings" were not to his mind. He was 
not invited. Everybody knew he had seen better days, but every- 
body also knew he was now only a steward, and as he was gloomy 
and taciturn, he had no friends, excepting Mr. Redbrook and 
Tommy Hart, the landlord of the Wheatfield Inn. The latter was 
under special obligations to Mr. Dare for two reasons. First, he 
was positively sure of his company and custom every night and in 
all weathers. " I'd like to see the storm that would keep 'Squire 
Dare away," he was wont to say. In the second place, Mr. Dare 
always paid his bill on quarter-day, without demur or deduction. 
It was always a moderate bill, as the steward smoked three pipes 
and drank two mugs of flip at each sitting. He could, therefore, 
very readily detect any errors in the quarterly account, and he was 
quick at mental calculations. The other customers of Mr. Hart 
liked Mr. Dare, first, because he was so quiet when undisturbed ; 
and, secondly, because he could talk so b^utifuUy when he could 
be drawn into conversation. He was afflicted with a chronic catar- 
rhal aflection which impeded the flow of his language. It was half 
cough and half snort, giving the idea of impending strangulation 
averted by an abortive sneeze. The irreverent barmaid said, " the 
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'squire goes clucking about the country like an old hen who has lost 
her chickings." 

This ailment ebbed and flowed but was never cured. The 'squire 
was sensitive to draughts, and coddled himself with remarkable care. 
"The trouble in my larynx/' he called his disease, and he always 
wrapped his head in a well-worn shawl when exposed to changes of 
temperature or to currents of air. He was punctual in his attend- 
ance at church, and those who sat near him could hear his peculiar 
"cluck" mingling with his responses, and, although subdued, still 
audible at intervals throughout the entire service. It is highly 
probable that a resolute effort of the will would have cured the habit 
ten years ago, but now it was as firmly established as the normal 
movement of his lungs. 

It happened one evening that the mail-coach from Tunbridge 
dropped a solitary passenger at the Wheatfield. It was a raw night 
in the autumn, and Mr. Dare was the only guest remaining at the 
inn when the stranger arrived. The 'squire had finished his third 
pipe, and was about to start through the drizzle for his cottage, but 
resumed his seat by the fire, having some curiosity to see what the 
new-comer was like. The latter was a stalwart youngster, appa- 
rently about twenty, with crisp black hair curling close to his head, 
a neat black moustache, rather thin and youthful, but still affording 
a marked contrast to his white complexion. His eyes were black 
and restless, shooting out a quick, furtive glance, which somewhat 
marred the symmetry of his countenance. You would not have 
noticed it in an older man, but somehow this keen glance served to 
contradict his otherwise youthful and innocent expression. 

" Nothing for me, thank you, landlord," he said, dropping his port- 
manteau on the table ; " I dined late at Tunbridge. Stay ! You may 
give me a mug of beer and a pipe. This gentleman is smoking, I 
see; perhaps he will join me. How comfortable your fire looks !" 

** Room, sir ?" said the landlord. 

*^Oh, certainly, and breakfast to-morrow; ana then — we shall see." 
• " Will you register your name, sir ?" said Mr. Hart. 

" Presently ; all in good time. A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, you know. The beer now and the pipe, if you 
please. That is, two pipes and two mugs, if this gentleman will be 
so kind." 

"Have anotner pipe, 'squire?" asked the landlord, doubtfully. 

" As for the beer, I know you won't have that — ^leastways. not until 

it is turned into flip." 

2 
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" Flip by all means !" said the stranger. " Do you know I never 
tasted flip ? Flip, certainly I" 

"You may make another, Tommy — cluck!" said the 'squire, 
" though I doubt the propriety — cluck I Still, it is a raw night, and 
it may keep the cold out. Mild, Tommy — cluck I" 

"That is jolly!" said the stranger. "Landlord, just press that 
portmanteau open, and throw my slippers over here. Press the 
spring down. That's it ! I have wanted these boots off for the 
last hour." 

The 'squire watched him while he drew off his boots, which he 
kicked into a corner, and then took a seat near the grate. 

" These open fires are very comfortable," observed the stranger ; 
"and I suppose I enjoy them more because I have not been accus- 
tomed to them." 

"You are not an Englishman, then, sir — cluck?" 

" No. That is. Yes. But I— I am of English breed." 

" I thought I detected a — cluck — a slight accent," observed the 
'squire ; but it was so slight ^" 

" He reminded me of Mr, Brook," said the landlord, placing the 
flip on the table. 

" And what is Mr. Brook ?" said the youth, sipping the flip. 

"Mr. Brook Redbrook, sir. Flip hot enough? Yes, sir. Mr. 
Brook came from America, leastways from Canada, which is some- 
where near America." 

*^Mr. Brook EedbrooK?" observed the stanger, thoughtfully. 
" I suppose he is the young cousin of whom the coachman spoke. 
Mr. Anthony Redbrook is the present head of the house, is he 
not?" 

" Yes— cluck," answered the 'squire. 

" And he has no — ^no children ? I think the coachman said he 
was unmarried." 

" Never married," replied the landlord : " a fine, hearty gentleman 
too; but he never took to the ladies much. Not until Miss Ethel 
arrived." 

" Miss Ethel ?" said the new-comer, turning his chair to face the 
speaker. "Tliis is a new name. May I enquire, with propriety, 
who is this lady ?" 

" Oh I only Mr. Brook's sister, sir. A very sweet young lady, 
very. 'Squire Dare can tell you more about her, though. She don't 
come down this way much, and I saw her only once at church. 
But they do say Mr. Redbrook is very fond of her." 
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" You mentioned 'Squire Adair," said the youth, carelessly ; " is he 
also a member of .the Redbrook household ?" 

"'Squire Dare, sir. Mr. Compton ' Dare. This gentleman is 
him." 

" Ah, indeed !" said the stranger, darting a quick glance across the 
table. " Happy to know you, sir. Native of Kent ? Beautiful 
county." 

" Bom in London — cluck," answered Mr. Dare, gruffly. *^ Have 
lived here nearly twenty years. Pipe out, Tommy ! I must be 
moving." 

" Pardon me," said the other. " Landlord, please hand me the 
valise. Ah I here it is;" and he took out a small canvas bag. 
" This is far better tobacco than yours, landlord. " Mr. Dare, 
oblige me by trying a pipefuU. It will not detain you ten minutes. 
And— and the mug." 

" No more flip — cluck !" said Mr. Dare, resolutely. 

" Well, the pipe only, then. Landlord, join us. I can recommend 
this weed. I got it at the place of growth. Dear me ! this fire is 
so attractive that I could sit up all night. How does it taste, Mr. 
Dare?" 

" Very good, but weak-— cluck ! Place of growth ? Where may 
that be ?" 

*^ In Virginia," replied the stranger, pointing over his shoulder 
with his thumb. *' Over the water, you know." 

" Virginia ? Why, there is where the war is !" 

" Yes." 

"And have you been an actor over there?" enquired the 'squire. 

"An actor?" said the other, doubtfully. 

" Yes. I mean in the war— cluck !" 

" I have done some soldiering — yes. Rather against my will, too. 
But I was caught, and had to take my share. When opportunity 
served, I got away." 

" You were in the Southern army, I presume ?" said the 'squire, 
eyeing him curiously. 

" Yes." 

" Do you think there is any probability of success on the Southern 
side?" 

" Not the ghost of a chance, sir. But they will fight all the same. 
It is a poor business, and I quitted it. The bubble reputation is 
not found in the cannon's mouth. Landlord, how does the tobacco 
strike you ?" 
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" Prime/' answered Mr. Hart " I'd like to buy a barrel of this 
sort." 

" Rather diflScult/' said the American. " There are two or three 
lines of soldiers between you and Lynchburg. Are you going, Mr. 
Dare ? Sorry to part with you, but it is getting late. Still raining ! 
Does it always rain over here ?" 

" Bless you, no !" replied Mr. Hart ; " no finer weather in England 
than we have in Kent. Good-night, 'squire. Mind the step, sir." 

When the landlord fastened the outer door, he returned to the 
cosy travel lers'-room, and found the stranger studying a memoran- 
dum-book, and noting down some new memoranda on a clean leaf. 

" Mr. Compton Dare, you said, landlord ?" he said, raising his 
head. " How does he spell it? D-a-r-e. Is that correct?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"A very pleasant gentleman. Lives in the village?" 

" No, sir. He is steward of Red brook, and has a cottage on the 
edge of the park." 

" What family has he ?" said the other, carelessly. 

" None, sir. Lives all alone, except an old woman who keeps 
the house tidy for him." 

" And he spends his evenings here ?" 

" Regular as clock-work, sir. Two mugs o' flip and three pipes. 
I've had him for a customer more'n ten year, and never knew him 
to go beyond that until to-night. He actually took a third mug 
with you ! Go to your room now, sir? I'll show you up." 

" All right. I'll leave my boots here. Better leave my coat too. 
It will be dry by morning." 

"Have a fire in your room, sir?" 

" Oh, no." 

Mr. Hart stepped across the room, and dipping a pen in the ink, 
brought the register to the guest's table, and handed the pen. 

" Oh, yes ! Must register. Ha, ha ! I forgot to introduce my- 
self to Mr. Dare. But he will find out my name to-morrow night, 
no doubt." 

He took the pen and wrote : 

" Mr. Athel Redbrook, 

" Mobile, Alabama, 

" America." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Athel. 

THE grating of the wheels of Mr. Redbrook^s carriage dispelled 
the slumbers of Mr. Athel Redbrook on the following morn- 
ing. Somehow the news of his arrival had been conveyed to the 
ancient mansion, and Mr. Anthony Redbrook ordered breakfast an 
hour later than usual, as soon as his valet had unfolded the startling 
tale of the new arrival. The carriage was at the door, and the old 
gentleman entered, and was driven down to the Wheatfield Inn 
while his young cousins were still wrapped in sleep. 

Hidden behind his curtains, Athel watched Mr. Redbrook as he 
descended from his carriage. He was erect and vigorous, his hair 
and whiskers well grizzled but carefully trimmed, and his tout en- 
semble suggesting forty-five rather than sixty. The young traveller 
was struck by the thoroughbred air of his visitor, and he bestowed 
unusual care upon his own toilet before he descended, in answer to 
Mr. Redbrook's card. At the door of the inn-parlour he paused 
a moment, listening to the concluding colloquy between Mr. Red- 
brook and the landlord. 

"What is he like, Mr. Hart?" he heard Mr. Redbrook ask. 

"Very handsome young gent, sir," replied Mr. Hart. "The 
'squire was here when he came, and he was quite took by him. 
There's not a many strangers that the 'squire takes to, either." 

" Is he like any of us ?" 

" He made me think of Mr. Brook, sir," answered the landlord ; 
"something in his voice or manner,— ra kind of off-hand way of 
Baying things, you know." 

" No doubt," said Mr. Redbrook ; " the Redbrooks were always 
outspoken and true. Ah, here he is ! My dear sir, I am happy to 
greet you and welcome you to your native land. Hart, put this 
gentleman's luggage in the carriage. He is going to take breakfast 
under his ancestors' roof-tree !" 

" I hardly know how to answer you," said Athel, shaking the 
offered hand of his visitor; "indeed, I hardly know why I am here 
at all— except — for the injunction of my father. You received my 
letter ?" 

"Yes, yes. I have been expecting you and waiting for you. 
" Your letter is some months old, though." 

" It was shut in by long lines of hostile armies ; so was I. And 
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I am obliged to confess that I am a deserter. I was forced into a 
fight in which I had no interest whatever " 

" All right, my boy," said Mr. Redbrook. " Come along ! We 
will have your story all together. You have some kindred of your 
own age at the Hold. Ah, your name would be sufficient passport I 
— ^Athel ! How came you to get the ancient name f^ 

"I suppose my father ^^ 

" Certainly ! Of course ! His name was Athel also ?" 

" Yes. Really, sir, I feel very reluctant to force myself upon you 
in this way. lam " 

"Fudge!" 

" But you must hear me, Mr. Redbrook ! I am in poor circum- 
stances. My little fortune is all gone — over yonder, in the smoke 
and dust of battle, and my only thought in coming here was to ask 
you to put me in the way of earning my living. Don't stop me, 
please," he continued, desperately. " I could not look you in the 
face if I did not tell " 

" Fudge ! That is all right ! You shall tell anon — after break- 
fast. Now get in. Home, Phil! Bless my heart, I place you 
now I" 

"Place me?" said Athel, settling himself in the comfortable 
cushions. 

" Yes ; I mean your resemblance. PU show you the picture. We 
have a dozen generations of them at the Hold. Yes, it is Agatha, 
beyond doubt, and she is four hundred years old. Have you any 
money V^ 

"A few pounds." 

"And this portmanteau is all your luggage?" 

" All. There should be a trunk or two at Mobile, but ^" 

"Ah! you could not be encumbered. Ha, ha! I understand, 
my boy. Well, just put this trifle in your pocket." 

"Mr. Redbrook!" said the youth, his face flushing. 

"Cousin Anthony, you booby ! What the deuce do you mean by 
swelling up in that fashion, like an enraged turkey cock? Who 
has a better right to give you money? What is a fifty-pound note, 
you young rascal, that you should make this coil? You will need 
another within a week. You must renew your wardrobe. I'll take 
you to London to-morrow; nay, this afternoon." 

" If you will let me borrow from you." 

" Certainly. You can give me your I. O. U. Settle all that to 
suit yourself." 
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"And you will aid me in finding some occupation?'^ 

"Of course; it is the old Redbrook hatred of obligation. I 
recognize yoii, my boy, more and more. Hum ; I want a private 
secretary. Duties light; salary liberal — say six hundred a year. 
Will you take the post, Athel V' 

' " We will talk about it again, sir. Now I am visiting you. Wait 
until you know me a little better." 

" There are the chimneys of Delby, over the larches. The Delbys 
are hereditary enemies, you know. Or do you know? Tell me 
about your father." ^ 

" If you will bear with me a little," said the youth, with averted 
face, " I would postpone that topic also. The past is most painful. 
May I try to forget it while I find a new present in this beautiful 
land, and carve out a better future?" 

^'Forgive me, Athel," replied the other, promptly. '^It was 

thoughtless to distress you. I will ask you no questions. Tell me 
what you like, when you like." 

"Some day I will tell you all — all," said Athel, vehemently. 
"I were a dog to receive such kindness and keep silence. Only 
give me a little time." 

"Do you see the spire out yonder? That is Tunbridge. We 
shall give it a day for exploration. We will go to London after 
luncheon ; stay there the rest of the week. I'll introduce you to 
Poole, and help you select habiliments. There! right over that hill; 
you see the gray tower? That is Redbrook Hold. You cannot see 
the modern part of the house yet; but the Hold was the dwelling 
of the original Athel, and these foolish villagers say he is still there 
— he and Eric. How do you like that, my boy? Regular ghosts." 

" The only ghosts that have ever troubled me," said Athel, lightly, 
"were clad in mortal flesh." 

** Still," replied Mr. Redbrook, "we must not altogether dis- 
credit our ghost. The ghost of Redbrook is part of the inheritance. 
It was Red Eric. You have heard of him, surely." 

" If I have, I have forgotton the story ; and I shall enjoy it all 
the more when you recount it to me." 

" When /recount ? Indeed, I am not going to disinter these old 
fables. Ethel shall tell you. Bless you, she knows all about it. 
Far more than I ever knew." 

" I have heard some gossip — at the inn — about these young Red- 
brooks. May I ask you a question or two before we meet?" 

" A dozen, a hundred, if you like." 
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" They are from Canada, I believe ?" said Athel. 

"Yes. Brother and sister, children of Brook Redbrook, who 
was grandson to my grandfather, Atliol Redbrook. That is, yov/r 
great-grandfather, if you are the son of Athol. By-the-bye, you are 
the first Redbrook since the original Athel, who spelt his name as 
you do. My records show some Athols, but no Athel. You cannot 
explain this?" 

"No, sir." 

" Well, well, excuse me. These Canadians were consigned to me 
by their father. He left a moderate estate, which they inherit jointly. 
It is quite moderate, but enough for their present needs. And they 
have no extravagant habits. Brook was intended for the bar ; in- 
deed, he is poring over law-books still. His education has not 
been neglected. He is quite up in the classics. That is, for an 
American. Excuse me." 

" Do not apologise to me," said Athel, laughing. " I have no 
learning, — that is, I have picked up all I know outside of schools. 
And I have no zeal for colleges, either English or American. I 
have never met a learned man in America who was not particularly 
ignorant of . commonplace things, or upon commonplace topics." 

"But you know Greek f 

"Not a jot! Ah, I fear I shall be sorry company. A little 
French, which I got by absorption, and some smattering of Spanish. 
No reading, except vagabond books like Shakespeare, and modern 
fictitious literature. You see how poorly I am furnished." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Redbrook, " there is time enough yet. 
You are a mere boy. Here is the lodge, and you enter Redbrook 
Park. Welcome, Athel !" 

The old gentleman had left a message for his cousins when he 
started for the inn, and the brother and sister were on the terrace 
when the carriage swept round the drive. 

" I bring you a new kinsman," he said, as he descended. " Ethel, 
Brook, this is Athel Redbrook, late of Mobile. Brook, show him 
the library. No; here. Cantor, take Mr. Athel to the blue-room, 
and give him due attention. Take his portmanteau. Breakfast in 
fifteen minutes, Athel. We will wait for you here." 

"I will only look at the ^blue-room,' sir, and return, imme- 
diately," said Athel, darting a swift glance at Brookes smiling face, 
and another at Ethel, while Qantor, Mr. Redbrook's valet, took the 
portmanteau and led the way to the grand staircase. 

The blue-room was the connecting link between the ancient Hold 
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and the modern mansion. One wall had been, in reality, the outer 
wall of Athel's chamber and a massive door, securely fastened, led 
to this apartment of uncanny reputation. All of this eastern wall 
was covered by blue hangings, looped up over the doorway. A fire 
was crackling on the ample hearth, as Mr. Red brook had given 
orders to prepare the room for the new-comer before he started in 
search of him ; and the fire was kindled more for the purpose of 
dispelling any imaginary dampness, than because .of the inclemency 
of the weather. Some ancient weapons adorned the wall, and, after 
dismissing Cantor, Athel walked round the room, taking in with 
quick glances the strange surroundings. Taking a short, straight 
two-edged sword, labelled " Athel's sword," from the north wall, he 
drew the blade out of the frayed scabbard, and poised it in his hand. 

" Here is one of the vestiges of the old barbarism," he muttered, 
^* and my hand does not take to it. Strange that these old symbols 
should exercise such sway over the minds of cultivated men ! This 
is Athel's sword. No doubt the original Athel. And he was prob- 
ably a remorseless butcher, with brute courage and brute strength, 
totally unconscious of human sympathies. What part am I to play 
in these new scenes? 

" I beQ:in with this one resolve : I will be silent and watchful 
until the sun begins his return journey, and when the vernal equinox 
arrives, I will decide finally. And now for my new kindred and 
breakfast." 

He sheathed the sword and replaced it on the wall, tried the great 
door which opened into the old Hold, and found it locked and bolted ; 
glanced at the mirror as he passed, and smoothing his moustache, 
walked soberly down-stairs. 

During the progress of the morning meal there were sundry at- 
tempts at lively conversation. Mr. Redbrook was the only member 
of the party that was entirely at ease. Athel was slowly taking in 
his new surroundings. Brook had caught a warning glance from his 
sister once and again, when he made some slight reference to the past 
life of the new-comer. Mr. Redbrook had cautioned them to avoid 
this topic while Athel was in his room. Ethel was placid and at- 
tentive, but did not attempt to lead the conversation. Altogether, 
it was a dull breakfast. 

" I am very poor company, I fear," observed Athei, when they 
left the table; " but you are all so kind that I am sure you will bear 
with me a little. You know I am in a new country, and my man- 
ners will probably be unlike yours. And I am burdened with some 
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unpleasant memories, which will wear away in time. May I go 
moping about the house and grounds until — until I become civil- 
ized?" 

"Take your own course, my dear boy," said Mr. Redbrook, 
promptly. " Go where you please, and amuse yourself after your 
own fashion. There is a horse in the stables when you wish to 
ride." 

" A horse ! my kingdom for a horse !" answered Athel, dramatic- 
ally. " This is precisely what I longed for. A good gallop over 
the downs will set me up at once." 

" You can ride, then ?" said Mr. Redbrook. 

" Ride 1 I have lived in the saddle for weary months." 

" Cantor," said Mr. Redbrook, " tell Dick to saddle Black Eric 
for Mr. Athel. Will you have a groom ?" 

" Oh, no ! Many thanks ! Let me find my own way. I will re- 
turn in an hour or two. Did you not say we should go to London 
to-day?" 

" Yes, at 2.30." 

" I will be ready. With your permission; I will go down to the 
stables. Good-morning." 

The trio watched him from the window until the horse was 
brought out, when he mounted and rode down the avenue at a brisk 
trot, and disappeared behind the larches. 

"Something oppresses the boy," said Mr. Redbrook, "and I don't 
know how to deal with him. Ethel, I depended upon you.'' 

" For what, uncle ?" answered Ethel, surprised. 

" To help me unravel the mystery. He perplexes me terribly." 

"Be patient, uncle," said Brook, cheerfully. " Cousin Athel is a 
jolly good fellow, no doubt. But he has had some hard knocks, 
and feels sore. We will bring him round in time. We shall like 
him, eh, Ethel ?" 

But Ethel had quietly slipped out of the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ethel. 

MISS REDBROOK'S departure from the breakfast-room was 
perfectly excusable. It was mail-day, — that is, she was under 
a pledge to Miss Bertha Delisle, of Montreal, Canada, to reciprocate 
a weekly letter, and as Miss Delisle was punctual and profuse in the 
performance of her part of the compact, Miss Redbrook was in duty 
bound to the practice of similar virtues. Fortunately for the reader, 
several pages of the hebdomadal missive were already written, and 
his attention will be devoted only to the concluding passages. 

" He arrived this morning, my dear," she wrote, "and I hasten 
to give you my first impressions. I think he is about as old as 
Broo^, though uncle expected him to be younger. I don't know 
whether he is handsome or not; but I think not, — that is, not very. 
He does not seem to be; but I should hardly say that upon so slight 
an acquaintance. I was going to say he does not appear to be Ouyr" 
oughbred. Really, my dear, this is unkind, and I would scratch it out, 
if we had not agreed to avoid all erasures and alterations. Probably 
his manners may be just the thing where he came from, and that is some 
outlandish place in the West Indies. As I wrote you, before breakfast 
uncle heard of his arrival at the inn, and the dear, good old man 
drove into the village himself to bring him here to breakfast. And 
now he is off on horse- back, riding Black Eric, the vicious beast! 
I must say he rides beautifully. 

" Uncle has spoken to me so frequently about this young gentleman 
that I have felt a great interest in him. He inherits the name of 
our most remote known ancestor, and he also inherits a resemblance 
to Lady Agatha. But I have not told you about her. She was the 
wife of Sir Walter Redbrook, and she lived in this very apartment 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Her history is partly sad and 
partly bad. The sad part was her early death by poison, as the 
legend says, and the bad part was her open rivalry of the queen, and 
her flirtation with the Earl of Essex before the death of Sir Walter. 
He was killed in a duel, which, the legend says, was fought on her 
account, with one of the court-gallants. But her portrait has its 
place in the gallery, and I think it is decidedly ugly. There is a fur- 
tive look in the eyes — that is just the thing! This sharp, furtive 
glance that I caught two or three times this morning. It must be 
inherited. 
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** But this is illnatured, and I will say no more in this strain. In 
fact, it is wicked in me to indulge in such thoughts. The poor man 
is an orphan. His father died only a few months ago, and there is 
some cloud upon him that oppresses him. I will leave him now, 
and give you later impressions a week hence. 

" Your account of your Confederate officer interests me greatly. 
The story of his escape from the prison, and of his subsequent adven- 
tures in Canada, would make a novel with very slight additions. By- 
the-bye, our new cousin was in the same army, and I think he was an 
officer. Perhaps he knew your acquaintance. Tell me his name 
when you write in reply to this, and I will ask him ; and tell me 
what your officer is like. We read the accounts of battles over here 
in this lovely country with a far-off interest, and I endeavoured to 
get some recitals of personal adventure at breakfast time, but Athel 
— ^that is his name — was quite reticent. He is gloomy and preoccu- 
pied at present, but may improve upon acquaintance. 

" You ask for some * authentic particulars' about our ghost. My 
dear, there is nothing authentic to tell. The servants, especially the 
elder ones, have a number of dismal legends, of course. But the most 
frightful of these stories are probably founded upon some perfectly 
natural occurrences. For instance: there is a collection of old 
armour in AthePs Hold, which clashes very unpleasantly upon cer- 
tain anniversaries. The butler says Athel arms himself on these 
occasions and climbs the turret steps. You know we have a turret, 
or the remains of one, and some fragments of stone steps in it. I 
have not been able to learn why the old warrior should select Twelfth- 
Night for this march, or what special interest we moderns have in the 
affair. He always replaces the armour before morning. Now, it 
seems to me that rats, or gusts of wind, or even excited imaginations 
might explain the sounds, if there are any. Of course I have had 
no experience on this subject, as I have not been here on Twelfth- 
Night. Then the Lady Agatha is restless, it is said, though she 
does not have any set days or nights. But the Hold is the only 
part of the house that is infested, and Athel monopolizes the per- 
formances, — that is, the minor performances, in that antique chamber. 
I say minor performances, because the ghost par excellence is Sir 
Eric. He does not meddle with the armour, but he walks about 
with a mantle over his shoulders, and nothing else, — that is, he has 
no head. The armour clashes when he walks, too, but I am assured 
that he does not touch it. There, my dear, you have all that I have 
learned. When I see or hear for myself any of these grewsome 
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sights or sounds, I will give you a faithful account of my expe- 
riences. Athel's Hold faces my window, only the court-yard between, 
and I am favourably placed for investigation when the show-time 
arrives. 

" I may as well describe the Hold to you. It is a square tower, 
just opposite my seat, and in full view. It is somewhat higher than 
the walls of the newer building, and is partly ruinous on the court- 
yard side, though the ivy covers its defects. One large window in 
Athel's chamber — I mean the original Athel — and two or three 
mere loopholes in the next story. The ^ new house,' only two or 
three hundred years old, joins the tower, and the library and the 
blue-room on the second floor make up the rest of the east side. 
The modern entrance front faces south ; the hall next the library, 
then the dining-room, and then the great drawing-room. On this 
side — that is, the west front — there are the breakfast-room (just 
under my chamber), a side hall, then the housekeeper's-room, then 
pantry and kitchen. You perceive that the whole building is on 
three sides of a square. 

" It is customary here to distinguish all the later building by the 
title, ^ the new house,' as the Hold is undoubtedly some centuries 
older. The blue-room, on the same floor, is nearly opposite Lady 
Agatha's room, which I occupy. And uncle has given the blue- 
room to our new relation, who has therefore the southeast corner, 
and a fine view of the country when the larches shed their foliage. 
These larches are magnificent trees, and there are great numbers of 
them in the park, chiefly near the house. Redbrook, a beautiful 
little stream, which these people call a river, runs by the southern 
edge of the estate, separating uncle's lands from those of our nearest 
neighbour. Sir Maitland Delby. River! if they could only see the 
St. Lawrence! 

*' Now, you are asking a dozen questions all at once about Sir 
Maitland. Well, my dear, he is an excellent old gentleman, about 
as old as uncle, I fancy. He has four daughters and no son, and 
his youngest daughter is named Ethel, and is my bosom friend. 
Do not get jealous, my dear ; nobody can supplant you. But she 
seems very fond of me, and is quite kind to Brook, and they ride 
together very frequently. She is an accomplished equestrienne. Her 
sisters are somewhat older than she is, and most estimable ladies. I 
am specially charmed with their deference to Sir Maitland and their 
evident affection for him. He is rather pompous, you know, being 
the only live baronet in this part of the North Downs. Brook says 
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he is a brick. I do not know what that is, — probably some political 
title. Uncle is a Tory, and 'Squire Dare is a Liberal — ^no — Radical, 
I think they call it. I am going to learn all about it before there is 
an election. Uncle says there will certainly be an appeal to the 
country next spring, and that means an election in Kent. 

"You will expect me to tell about Mr. Dare also. Uncle has 
given me his history, and aroused my sympathies. He is a gentle- 
man, and college bred, but has been unfortunate, — lost his patri- 
mony, or spent it recklessly in his youth, — and now he is steward of 
Redbrook. He is shy and silent, though he unbends to me some- 
times. I am reading Latin with him systematically, and am making 
rapid advances. Really, my dear, he is a wonderful teacher. He 
knows the language so thoroughly himself, and he always makes me 
understand the rule and the reason for the rule. He comes over to 
the library when he pleases, and goes clucking about the book- 
shelves like — I was going to say — ^a masculine hen of uncertain age, 
I must explain this. He has some ailment which he calls ^ chronic 
catarrh/ a sort of subdued bronchitis; and he coughs at r^ular 
intervals just like that old spotted hen at our Montreal seminary. 
He is full of notions about draughts, changes of wind and weather, 
and Brook says he is a regular old granny. He carries his shawl on 
all occasions, and whips it around his throat whenever he feels a 
puff of wind. They call him * 'Squire Dare,' but he is not a justice, 
of course. I think he was though, in the old time. Uncle is very 
tender with him, and Mr. Dare thinks there is nobody in Kent, or 
in England, to compare with uncle. There he is now I This is my 
Latin morning, and I must go down to the library. I will add a 
word or two after luncheon." 

The Latin recitation was interrupted several times by desultory 
conversation. The 'squire had learned the identity of the • new- 
comer of the previous night with Mr. Athel Redbrook, and he 
manifested unusual curiosity upon the subject. Ethel was very 
cautious in her replies; being far more reserved with Mr. Dare than 
with her distant correspondent. In the first place, she was thor- 
oughbred, and therefore habitually abstained from personal remarks. 
In the second place, she was highly conscientious, and was therefore 
kept from too complimentary remarks on one side, and from the 
revelation of hastily-formed repugnances on the other. 

"I did not detect any — cluck! — family likeness," observed Mr. 
Dare. I was in the young gentleman's company an hour or two 
last night at the inn," 
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" Uncle thinks he discovers some resemblance," answered Ethel, 
glancing around at the portraits on the wall. 

"Ah 1— cluck!" — said Mr. Dare, following her glance; "perhaps 
there is some slight likeness to Lady Agatha. I believe there is.'* 

« Perhaps.'^ 

'^ Unluckily, however — cluck ! — the Lady Agatha ; hum I Here 
is the place. ^ Hominem te patienteni vel potivs " 

" Unluckily— what, Mr. Dare?" said Ethel. 

"Pliny; book two, ten— cluck!" 

" You were speaking of Lady Agatha," persisted Ethel. 

" Yes ; I was going to say the present family does not descend 
from Sir Walter." 

*' Indeed ! I did not know that. Now there is an undoubted 
resemblance between Sir Halberd, yonder, and uncle. Don't you 
see it ?" 

"Yes; certainly." 

"And Sir George Redbrook, there by the window, would be like 
Brook, if he had that great ruff off." 

" Yes ; but he lived in the time of the Stuarts. Lady Agatha 
was two generations earlier. She had no children ; and there is not 
a drop of her blood in the Redbrook line." 

"Dear me," said Ethel, "how unfortunate! Uncle has forgotten 
that ^" ' 

" Or never knew it — cluck !" said Mr. Dare. " You see I have 
given far more attention to the family history than Mr. Redbrook 
ever did. I have had to look up old settlements and investigate old 
records in various matters relating to. the estate. The boundary 
between Redbrook and Delby was settled in Sir George's time. 
Widow Crane's cottage is on the disputed territory. You see the 
Delbys said the river formerly ran a hundred yards north of its 
present channel. Perhaps it did, as there is quite a valley there. For- 
tunately, Widow Crane is the only tenant in dispute, and she positively 
declines taking sides in the controversy, and so pays no rent to either 
claimant — cluck ! I like to read this fellow Pliny : he was down- 
right good. But the Latin is too easy for you. Miss Ethel !" 

" Mr. Dare," said Ethel, " please come over here and look at this 
portrait. This is Mr. Alfred Redbrook." 

" Yes. He was the real founder of the present family— only four 
or five generations ago." 

" Well, is there not some resemblance here to Mr. Athel?" 

" I think there is," rfeplied Mr. Dare ; " but one can never telL 
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Alfred lived in civilized times, when gentlemen shaved their faces. 
You can never tell what a man^s mouth is like nowadays I Now for 
Pliny I'' 

When the recitation was finished, Mr. Dare retired. He exchanged 
bows with Athel — returning from his ride — as he passed the park- 
gates. Then came luncheon, and then the departure of Mr. Red- 
brook and Athel for London. So it was in the middle of the after- 
noon when Ethel added the concluding " line or two." 

" I am better acquainted with Cousin Athel, my dear," said these 
last lines, " as he was far more talkative when we met at luncheon ; 
indeed, he was quite brilliant at times, and would have been entirely 
agreeable if there had not been the appearance of an eifort about all 
his acts. He has gone now for several days. Uncle is with him. 
They will be in London this afternoon, and they may run over to 
Paris before they return. We are to have equestrian parties when 
Cousin Athel comes back. He is delighted with Black Eric, and 
uncle has given him the wild beast. Brook and I have been pro- 
prietors of more gentle steeds ever since our arrival, and uncle is very 
careful to send a groom over for ' one of the Miss Delbys,' with a 
led horse, whenever we have these excursions. 

"There was a little episode at luncheon about our ghost. It seems 
Cousin Athel had heard some stories in the village, and he asked 
uncle Svhere and when the Redbrook spectre would show up?' 
Uncle is a little sensitive on this subject. 

"*If you are a true Redbrook,^ he answered, ^ Athel the First 
will introduce himself in due time.' 

. "^And should he fail,' said Cousin Athel, * am I at liberty to 
hunt him up?' 

" * I don't think he submits to hunting up,' replied uncle. ^ The 
legend says Black Eric hunted him once too often !' 

"^I would not invade any sanctuaries,' said Cousin Athel, cau- 
tiously ; * but if I had your full permission, I should investigate 
this ancient gentleman.' 

" ^ Well,' answered uncle, shortly, * his room adjoins yours. No- 
body will interfere with your explorations. Begin when you please.' 

" There is four o'clock ! and the mail-bag will be sent oif in five 
minutes. Good-bye, my dear. " Your devoted 

" Ethel." 
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CHAPTER V. 
Mr. Hodlakb. 

SIX months later. The spring buds on trees and hedgerows, and 
all the North Downs of Kent smiling in beauty. The birds 
twittering and darting from spray to hedge, all intent upon house- 
building. The landscape was charming, because it gave the promise 
of greater glory in maturity, when the buds should burst into blos- 
soms, and the bright green of the leaves change to the darker hues 
of summer foliage. On the outskirts of Redbrook village, the 
gardens, marked by the regular rows of early vegetables, showed the 
thrift of the cottagers, and the wheatfields on the larger farms were 
spread out like squares of green carpet, covering hill-side and valley, 
as far as the eye could reach. Cattle in the meadows, children in 
the village street, the plowman turning the long furrow in the field, 
and the gay party on horseback cantering down the highway — ^all 
told of the departure of winter and of the return of sunny days. 
Inanimate nature was adorning herself in her beautiful garments, 
and birds, beasts, children, men, and women were all unconsciously 
bidding welcome to the goddess of spring. 

The Widow Crane occupied the cottage near the bridge. Her en- 
closure of two or three acres was known in the village as "The 
Debatable Ground." The collector of Sir Maitland Delby made a 
formal demand for rent each quarter-day, and always retired in good 
ordep under fire. Mrs. Crane was furnished in advance with a 
receipt in full by Mr. Dare on these occasions, and armed with this 
document, and attired in her best gown, she invariably met the 
bailiff of Delby with a storm of obloquy, terminating with the 
peremptory order to "quit her premises." It was noteworthy that 
Mr. Bolls (the bailiff) and the widow were excellent friends in all 
non-official intercourse. They were both dissenters, and Mrs. Bolls 
and Mrs. Crane sang the hymns out of the same book each recurring 
Sabbath, and sang them equally out of tune. Each rather pitied 
the other's lack of musical education, but as both were deeply pious, 
their criticisms were confided only to mutual friends, who were too 
good-natured to betray confidence. Mr. Bolls was the village shoe- 
maker, and he had constructed a pair of lasts for Mrs. Crane with 
special reference to certain inequalities in the surface of her pedals. 
Usually, after one of his quarterly visitations, he returned to his 

shop filled with the determination to change the contour of the 

8 
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widow's lasts, so as to secure uncomfortable pressure upon prominent 
developments, but he always averted this catastrophe by concluding 
to take special pains in constructing the next pair of shoes for her, 
and so " heap coals of fire on her head." This was merely a rhe- 
torical flourish, however, as the widow had a good crop of fiery red 
hair, and did not need any artificial addendum to the stock of heat 
in that part of her organism. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Bolls," said the widow, in hot indignation, 
" have you actually brought that bill again ?" 

'^ Twenty-fifth of March, Sister Crane," answered the bailiff. 

" Oh, aye," replied Mrs. Crane. " Sister Crane, indeed ! Very 
sisterly conduct, I must say. Twenty-fifth, is it? Very good, 
Mr. Bolls. Will you have the goodness to examine this bit of 
paper ?" 

"Um," said Mr. Bolls, glancing at the paper: "receipt in full, 
signed by Compton Dare, for Anthony Redbrook. Of course, Mrs. 
Crane, my dooty is to tell you that this paper won't hold in law. 
My dooty is to warn you not to pay no money for rent due the 
barrownight. Sir Maitland Delby." 

" If I owe rent to the barrownight, Mr. Bolls," retorted the widow, 
"why don't he collect it? If this paper arn't good in law, why 
don't the barrownight go to law for his money?" 

" I s'pose the barownight knows his own business," said Mr. Bolls, 
"and my orders is just to demand this rent, — ^two pound seventeen 
and six " 

" My receipt is for thr^ pound," replied the widow, putting on 
her spectacles and reading the document ; " three pound in full up 
to 25th March, and that is to-day." 

" Ah, well, Sister Crane," observed Mr. Bolls, preparing to re- 
tire, '^I s'pose it might as well read thirty pound for that matter. 
Mr. Redbrook would not be any richer if it read three hundred 
pound." 

" And I s'pose you are trespassing on my premises, Mr. Bolls," 
replied Mrs. Crane, "and that is clear against the law, any 
way." 

" Then you refuse to pay me two pound seventeen and six, Mrs. 
Crane, besides all the 'rears of rent?" 

" You may swear to that, Mr. Bolls, and likewise you will please 
take notice that I order you to quit my premises." 

"All right, Mrs. Crane," said the bailiff, waving his hand, "the 
highway is only a step off, — the queen's highway, Mrs. Crane. 
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Good-morning, Mrs, Crane. I bears no malice aboat this here 
business. Dooty is dooty.'^ 

As Mr. Bolls stepped into the road, a gentleman came out of the 
cottage and seated himself on the bench opposite the widow. The 
colloquy with Mr. Bolls had been held on the little porch that shel- 
tered the entrance-door. The stranger was attired in a dark gray 
suit, even his hat and gaiters being of the same material; and the 
effect of this style of dress was pleasing, giving the idea of neatness 
and unity. It was a recent freak of fashion at the date of this nar- 
rative, and although this gentleman had only been a day at Red- 
brook, he was already known all over the village as " Mrs. Crane's 
lodger, with clothes all o' a piece.'' He was well formed, of medium 
stature, and had a pleasant countenance, showing his regular white 
teeth under his moustache, with his ready smile when he talked and 
when he listened. If you guessed his age when his face was thus 
animated, you would say, " about twenty.'' If you found him sleep- 
ing, with all his features in repose, and the sparkle of his brown 
eyes hidden, you would say, "about thirty." He had a portfolio 
under his arm, and two or three pencils were sticking out of the 
breast pocket of his coat. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Crane," he began. "I need not apologise 
for interrupting your discussion, as I see your visitor is gone." 

"Yes, sir; good-morning, sir," Kiid the widow, smoothing the 
furrows from her brow. " Yes, sir, Mr. Bolls is a good neighbour 
enough, 'cept on quarter-day, and then he only worrits me as a mat- 
ter of dooty. He is bailiff for the barrownight. Sir Maitland Delby, 
and he worrits me for rent four times a year. I hope you find your 
room pleasant, Mr. — Mr. Hollick ?" 

"Hodlake, Mrs. Crane. Yes, thank you, the room Is charming! 
The birds wakened me this Vnorning, and that, with the pleasant 
ripple of the brook, and the sweet odours of the country, seemed like 
a dream of paradise. Here comes an equestrian party. That off- 
fellow rides like a centaur I What a magnificent horse !" As the 
party swept by, he raised his hat. 

" You know 'em, sir ?" said Mrs. Crane. 

" No." 

" I thought you bowed at 'em," said the widow, eyeing him curi- 
ously. 

" Not exactly bowed. We always take off our hats when ladies 
pass in my — my part of the country. Do you know them, Mrs. 
Crane ?" 
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^^ Oh, yes* sir. The gentleman on the gray horse is Mr. Brook 
Redbrook, and the lady with him is Miss Delby." 

"And the other, — the lady with golden hair?" 

" That is Miss Ethel Redbrook ; Mr. Brook's sister.'' 

"Ah ! They are the son and daughter of Mr. Anthony Red- 
brook, then?" 

" No, sir ; he is their uncle. The gentleman on the black horse 
is another nevvy. Mr. Brook and his sister came from Canada. 
The other is Mr. Athel." 

"Athel?" 

" Yes ; Mr. Athel Redbrook." 

" Athel Redbrook," said the other, musingly. " It it an odd 
name, but I have certainly heard it more than once since I reached 
the village." 

" Oh ! aye !" said the widow, " that is the old Athel." 

"Is there another, then?" asked Mr. Hodlake, curiously. 

"Yes, sir; that is, there was an Athel long years ago, and these 
heathen people think his ghost lives in the Hold yet. Sometimes 
they say they see him flitting about in the old tower, or hear him 
tramping on the stone steps with iron boots. He only does that on 
Twelfth-Night, they say. But the chief ghost comes when he pleases. 
His name is Eric." 

"Go on, my dear madame," said Mr. Hodlake; "I am enor- 
mously interested." 

" I don't much like to talk about such foolishness," said the 
widow, viciously, " because it is foolishness, and contrary to scrip- 
ture. But these Redbrook people think it is part of their religion 
to believe in the Redbrook ghost. It has no head, either. If you 
want to hear all that nonsense the 'squire w411 talk to you by the 
hour." 

" The 'squire? That is Mr. Redbrook ?" said the other. 

"No; 'Squire Dare. He is steward, and lives in a cottage near 
the lodge. If you don't want money from him he will be glad to 
see you any time; but he is dreadful near if you come for money. 
And they do say he is rich enough to buy the mill if he chooses. 
He never spends a sixpence, 'cept for his mug o' flip and his 
pipe. 

" Why, I saw him last night at the inn," said Mr. Hodlake. "A 
quiet old gentleman with a — a cough." 

" Yes, sir, that's him. A cough, or a sneeze, or a snort. Are 
you going, sir? The Brye Hill is just beyond the turn of the road. 
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If you climb it you can see the Hold, and Delby, and the steeple at 
Tunbridge/' 

** And I will bring you the sketch, Mrs. Crane. Good-morning/' 
And he swung the gate open and passed into the highway. 

It was the road between London and Tunbridge, passing through 
Eedbrook in the main street. Mr. Hodlake turned his back upon 
the village and strode soberly up the road, taking the ascent of the 
hills lazily, and racing down the corresponding decline. The road 
skirted the river near the Crane mansion, and. then turned abruptly 
to the left, climbing a long bit of rising ground. Near the crest 
the Brye Hill raised its rugged sides about a hundred feet above the 
highway. With exemplary deliberation the pedestrian picked his 
steps along the hill-side until he reached the summit ; and, seating 
himself on a projecting crag, he took in the wide view by sections. 
Up the stream, a full mile beyond the village, was the Cadby Mill, 
where the dam widened the brook into a miniature lake. The vil- 
lage, with one long street and several lanes intei'secting the chief 
thoroughfare, lay between Brye Hill and the mill. Facing him, on 
the south, were the lands of Delby, and beyond the tree-tops the 
spire at Tunbridge shot up into the sky, clear and distinct in the 
bright sunlight. On the left was Redbrook Park, with its lordly 
larches ; the upper windows of the mansion, with the rounded out- 
lines of the ivy-covered tower, presenting an enchanting picture. 

"Sol" said Mr. Hodlake, "I have material here for a dozen 
sketches. Dame Nature has been lavish here, covering the land 
with beauty. If I don't take that old tower first, I can never keep 
my eyes away from it. I will get that, and then try Tunbridge 
steeple." 

He sharpened his pencil, and began sketching, propping his port- 
folio upon his knee. In half an hour he had Redbrook Park, and 
mansion on his card-board, and turning his face southward,, he 
b^an his second sketch of the distant spire. Then his attention 
was diverted to the highroad, a hundred feet beneath his perch. 

There was a child in the middle of the road, all its faculties 
absorbed in the construction of a dirt-pie. The artist laid aside his 
portfolio, and going down a few yards, he got a better view of the 
highway. The child was alone. One tiny foot was projected in 
front, and two little white hands were heaping the dirt over the 
foot, patting it down with a skill born of experience. Mr. Hodlake 
looked up and down the road for nurse or guardian, but none were 
visible. How was it possible for that infant to get there without 
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assistance? Did it come up out of the ground already equipped 
for the manipulation of dirt-pies ? Suppose a vehicle should come 
sweeping down the hill. The driver could not see the child in time 
to pull up. There is a carriage coming at a brisk pace this very 
moment ! 

The artist was habitually deliberate in his movements. There 
was an air of indolent composure about him that seemed to fit him 
gracefully. The first thought in his mind when he discovered the 
carriage was that the child would be trodden into his own pie-crust 
in a few moments. The next was the imperative call upon all his 
energies to avert the impending horror. He shouted aloud as he 
began his perilous decent, and the child stood upright, looking with 
wonder at the giant strides of the man on the hill-side. Springing 
frodi one'rock to another below him, slipping over a bit of mossy 
ground, clutching at bushes in his swift descent, tearing them out by 
the roots sometimes, but grasping at others with ready hand, he at 
last reached a plateau, twenty feet above the road-bed, and found 
himself just above the child, and heard the hoof-strokes of the 
approaching team. Not an instant for deliberation now ! The face 
of the rock, almost perpendicular, was broken by little ledges, with 
here and there a stunted bush. His quick eye took it all in as he 
dropped his body over the edge, letting go with one hand, while he 
caught at bush or crag with the other, scratching his face against 
sharp projections, tearing his coat into ribbons, — he still went down 
and down, until he rolled over into the road. Catching the child 
in his arms, he crawled and stumbled across to the opposite side as 
the carriage swept by, taking the weight of both wheels on his right 
leg, but holding the rescued infant on the safe side of the highway. 

He drew himself into a sitting posture, and endeavoured to collect 
his faculties and regain his breath, while he examined the child to 
assure himself of its safety. It was a boy, four or five years old, 
gassing with startled eyes at his scarred face. The carriage had 
stopped, fifty yards below, and a gentleman was descending from it. 
The boy was struggling to free himself from the tight grasp of his 
rescuer. Then he tried to arise, but found his right leg would not 
support his weight, and he rolled over with a groan. Then a 
devouring thirst consumed him, and he felt his consciousness de- 
serting him, as the boy wriggled out of his arms, in fierce resentment, 
saying, 

" Lem'me go ! you debble !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Don Cesar. 
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HEN Mr. Hodlake opened his eyes he saw an entirely new 
scenic arrangement. He tasted unmistakable brandy, which 
some one had put in his mouth when he was comatose. Some one 
was kneeling behind him, propping his head and shoulders upon a 
sturdy breast. Before him, just across the road, were two ladies on 
horseback, regarding him with unfeigned sympathy as he tried to 
rise. The carriage had returned to the base of Brye Hill, and the 
footman was holding two saddle-horses. A middle-aged gentleman 
stood near with a brandy-flask in his hand, and a youth, whom he 
recognized as Mr. Athel Redbrook, was feeling his feeble pulses. 
The boy was at his old place in the dusty road, rejoicing in the rapid 
growth of a new mud-pie, and totally oblivious of his surroundings. 
Curiously enough, his first impulse was to dart into the road and 
snatch the boy away. His last memory was of deadly peril to the 
child. 

"Do not attempt to rise," said the gentleman who had just ad- 
ministered the restorative. "Hold him a moment longer. Brook. 
You are hurt, but we will have you in more comfortable quarters 
anon. Athel, ride back to the park. You will meet Tom coming 
to the village with the spring-cart. Bid him hasten here, and get 
an armful of straw as you pass Farmer Jones's. Ladies, go with 
Athel, or, rather, go after him. Hasten, Athel ! Let Black Eric 
show his mettle. Ethel, my dear, the library is best. Away with 
you !'' 

The young gentleman released Mr. Hodlake's arm, took the bridle 
of the black horse, placed his foot in the stirrup, rose straight from 
the ground, and, without bending his body, passed his right leg over 
the cantel, and dropped into his seat. 

" Military !" murmured the artist. 

" Can we do nothing, uncle ?" said Ethel, preparing to follow the 
flying steed, already out of sight around the base of the hill. 

" No, child ; Brook and I will manage.'* With a bow to the 
wounded man, the ladies followed Black Eric at a canter. " Now, 
sir, take another drop of brandy.'' 

No more, I thank you !" said Mr. Hodlake. " I am very grateful 
for all your kind attention ; but may I ask what " 

" Better ask nothing just now, my dear sir. I am Anthony Red- 
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brook, and I am going to take you to my house. It is the nearest 
habi tation " 

" I have lodgings at Mrs. Crane's." 

" Yes ; but that is a mile or more distant. You have twisted your 
leg, or my carriage-wheel has done more serious damage. Time 
enough to look for Mrs. Crane when you can walk. Brook, put the 
cushion behind the gentleman.^' 

" Thank you !" said the artist; " I can sit alone very comfortably. 
I suppose I must have swooned. I hurt my side coming down the hill, 
and I find my right leg is damaged ; I think it is probably broken." 

"Brook, ride to the village and bring Dr. Emmons. We will be 
at the Hold before you." His nephew mounted, but paused as the 
stranger held up his hand. 

" Gentlemen," said the artist, with decided accents, " I must pro- 
test, while I- express my deep sense of your kindness. I cannot con- 
sent to your proposition, Mr. Redbrook, — ^a thousand thanks, though, 
— ^but I must get to my lodgings, and the doctor can attend me there." 

"Boo'ful pie!" said the boy, rising from the dust. "Debbie broke 
t'other pie. Make new one !" 

He stood there, with arms akimbo, surveying his handiwork with 
great satisfaction. He was dr&ssed in a brown velveteen coat, with 
fine striped stockings secured above his knees, morocco boots, the 
original colour hidden by dust, a jaunty straw hat, with scarlet rib- 
bons fastened under his chubby chin, and his UyuJt ensemble decidedly 
aristocratic. 

" Do you know the child, Mr. Redbrook ?" asked Mr. Hodlake. 

" No, certainly not. Is he not yours ?" replied the other. 

" No ; I was sketching up there on the hill, and I saw him in 
the road and saw your carriage coming. I could not stop you, and 
I could not make him know the danger that threatened him, so I 
came down and got him out of the way just in time. He was en- 
tirely alone. But I was clumsy, and — and I think I have a crack 
in my right leg." He felt his wounded limb, cautiously. " Yes, 
there is no doubt about it, I can feel the fracture. Is Doctor Em- 
mons skillful? I should not like to be patched up by inexperienced 
hands. The boy must certainly live hereabouts. Come here, mow 
petU. What is your name?" 

" Don Cesar," answered the boy, promptly. 

"Who brought you here? Come, look at my watch. Ah I I 
have left it somewhere on the face of the rock. But here is the 
diain. Tell me who brought you here." 
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'' Nursy/' 

*^ And where did Nursy go ?" 

" Dunno. Nursy pit me down. Say ' 'Ittle debble, play in dirt I' 
Den Nursy yun away in bushes.'' 

"This is extraordinary/' said Mr. S.edbrook. "What did he 
say his name was ?" 

"What is your name?" repeated Mr. Hodlake, watching the 
bright face. 

" Don Cesar. What you name ?" 

"Hodlake." At a sign from his uncle, Mr. Brook Redbrook 
rode away, while the attention of the stranger was attracted to the 
child. 

" You name Debbie," said the boy, positively, " 'cause you mash 
my pie. Gim'me watch." 

The artist detached the fragment of chain from his buttonhole, 
and put it in the child's hand. 

"If you will have the kindness, Mr. Redbrook, to look at the 
base of the hill, you may find the watch. There where the bushes 
are broken. I remember now that it was torn out of my pocket 
when I came down. Ah ! you have it. Thank you ! Here, Don 
Cesar, let me attach the chain." 

" Tick a tick," said the boy, holding the watch to his ear. "Pitty 
watch. What you name ?" 

"Hodlake." 

" Hollake," said the child, reflectively. " Won't say debble any 
more; pitty Hollake," and he walked up to his rescuer, still seated 
on the ground, put his hand under his chin and kissed him. Then 
he took from his own coat pocket a bit of china, three nails, a tangled 
bunch of twine, and a crust. These he threw on the grass, and then 
dropped watch and chain into the pocket, and began the construction 
of another pie. He was doomed to interruption, however, as the 
spring-cart appeared at the turn of the road, and Mr. Redbrook led 
him once more to the side of Hodlake. Athel dismounted and 
approached. 

"Now, sir," he said, "if you will allow me to place my arms 
under yours, Tom and I will put you in the cart. Plenty of straw. 
Gently, Tom, the gentleman has hurt his leg. So ; can you sit up, 
sir? I thought you might have to lie at full length. Now, then, I 
will sit by you and support your back. Lead Eric home, William." 

" Want to yide I" said Don Cesar, vociferously. " Pit me in 
wagon." 
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" You shall ride with me," said Mr. Bedbrook. " Come !" 

" Don't want yide wi' you ; yide wi' Hollake. Pit me in wagon." 

"He is right, Mr. Redbrook," said Hodlake; "you see I must 
take him with me until somebody claims him. He dropped into 
my arms from the clouds." 

" Well," said Mr. Redbrook ; " he will be in your charge all the 
same. The carriage will follow the cart. No fear about the boy. 
His natural protectors will find him before night." 

" And Mrs. Crane will watch him in the meantime," said Hod- 
lake. " Do not oppose me, my dear sir, I beg. I could never con- 
sent to invade your house in this fashion. I shall be laid up 
two or three weeks, without doubt. The surgeon will have to see 
me daily, and while I might be comfortable at Mrs. Crane's, I should 
be very uncomfortable in your house with no apology for my intru- 
sion, except your persistent kindness." 

" You are not a native of Kent ?" said Mr. Redbrook. 

"Never saw Kent until yesterday," replied the other. 

" I thought so," said Mr. Redbrook. " Know then, sir, there is 
not a peasant in the North Downs who would credit the statement that 
Anthony Redbrook drove his carriage over you, broke your leg, and 
then left you in the ditch. Turn your cart carefully, Tom. If you 
go to Mrs. Crane's before you walk, you will have to drive over me. 
I will hear no more humbug. Here, Don Cesar, I will put you in 
the cart. Take care that he does not hurt Mr. Hodlake, Athel. 
And now drive slowly." 

" Want vip !" said Don Cesar; " want to vip hossy. Make him 
yun." 

" Be patient, Hidalgo," murmured Hodlake. " See how helpless 
Jam. Mr. Redbrook, I yield, rescue or no rescue. Will you please 
let your footman climb the hill and get my portfolio? It is on a 
flat rock near the summit." 

" Certainly. And you will require something from Mrs. Crane's." 

" Yes." He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and wrote : " Mrs. 
Crane will please send the portmanteau. R. Hodlake." He handed 
the slip to his host. " I packed it this morning, sir, intending a trip 
to Tun bridge." 

" Now get away," said Mr. Redbrook. " Walk your horse, Tom. 
Give me the bridle, William, and climb the hill. Go on, Athel. I 
will drive over to Widow Crane's, and will be at the park-gates before 
you arrive. My dear sir, dismiss all your scruples and accept my 
hearty welcome. It is a fortunate accident that gives us the pleasure 
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of your society. If I meet Emmons I will hasten him. I hope 
you do not suffer." 

" No pain, sir, I thank you, except a little soreness in my side. 
It is bruised, I find. I marvel that all my bones are not broken^ 
Mr. Redbrook, I have no credentials to present." 

" You are mistaken," said the other, waving his hand ; " you pre- 
sented your credentials when you came down the hill-side and caught 
the child from the jaws of death. I saw you. And now get away, 
Tom." 

" Lean upon my shoulder, Mr. Hodlake," said Athel, as the spring- 
cart crept around the Brye Hill. " Never mind this youngster. I 
have a good grip of his legs, and I will keep him safely. He is 
driving now, anyhow, and that will keep him quiet." 

" Your uncle is a very determined gentleman," answered the other, 
intently scrutinizing the animated countenance of his companion. 
" Really, there is no need to make all this trouble. If Mr. Red- 
brook would allow me to have my way, I should be far more com- 
fortable." 

" Oh," said Athel, laughing ; " you will learn that Mr. Redbrook 
is ultimate authority in this locality. When I came here last autumn, 
he collared me very much in the same fashion. Before I knew the 
road to Redbrook, he had me in his carriage and on the way to the 
Hold." 

" You were not born here, then ?" 

"Oh, no. I came from beyond the sea. Are you comfortable?" 

" Quite comfortable, thank you ! I think Mrs. Crane told me 
something about Canada. I thought it was the other " 

"Yes. Brook. He is a Canadian. I came from the South." 

"The Confederacy ?" said Hodlake. Ah ! I noticed your mili- 
tary air when you mounted your horse. You are a soldier?" 

"Yes, I played soldier over there, much against my will. But I 
was captured in a fight near the border, and taken to New York. 
Some " sympathizers," as they are called, contrived to get me free, 
furnished me with food and raiment and money, and so I got over 
here out of reach of military tribunals. I think I am a deserter. 
But I owed no allegiance over there. I am of pure English breed- 
ing, and a born subject of Her Majesty." 

"War is a poor business, and a worse amusement," said Hodlake. 
"I am amazed when I think of the numbers who take part in actual 
warfare, without a particle of personal interest. Now, over yonder, 
the chief plea is patriotism, on both sides. But it is one country, — 
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or was one country. One set of fellows will tell you they are fight- 
ing to ^preserve the country/ The other set will certainly not 
profess to fight for the destruction of the same country. In fact, 
both affirm that they are contending for something inherited from a 
common ancestry. It is all an atrocious humbug ! Here comes a 
horseman." 

" It is Brook," replied Athel. " He has found Dr. Emmons, or 
he would not come back. Hillo ! Brook l^what report have you ?" 

" The doctor is coming," answered Brook, reining his horse. He 
bade me give you some more brandy, Mr. ^" 

« Hodlake." 

*' Mr. Hodlake. That is, if you feel the need of the stimulant. 
How are his pulses^ Athel ?" 

" I am quite well," said Hodlake, answering, " and beg to decline 
the brandy. If it were a mug of beer, now " 

" Here are the park-gates, and there is Mr. Dare's house," said 
Brook. " You shall have the beer in two minutes." So saying, he 
spurred past the cart, and disappeared down the lane. Within the 
specified time he reappeared, bearing a tankard of ale. 

" Mr. Dare says it is better out of pewter," he said, apologetically, 
"and he made me bring the tankard." 

" Many thanks !" said Mr. Hodlake, draining the tankard. " How 
kind you are ! Now the doctor may saw my leg off if he likes ; 
and here he comes ; Mr. Redbrook also. There is one advantage in 
riding backwards, — ^you can see your pursuers." 

A few minutes later he was carefully lifted out of the cart and 
carried into the library. A mattress was spread over two or three 
ottomans, and he was laid upon it. The doctor ripped up the leg 
of his trousers, felt the wounded limb with great deliberation, — every 
inch of it,— examined the trifling scratches and. bruises, and then 
laid the limb gently down on the mattress. 

" Fracture," he said. " Fibula. Will set it. Starch, bandages, 
splints. Ask one of the ladies for an old band-box. Hurt any- 
where else ?" 

" Nothing of importance," answered Hodlake. " A scratch on my 
side." 

" Prop him up," said the surgeon. " Take off his coat. Gently ! 
Plenty of time. So! Now the waistcoat. This side?" and he 
drew his shirt-bosom open and exposed the white breast. " Hey !" 
continued the doctor, peering at a large scar. "This is an old 
wound." 
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"Yes, doctor," replied the patient, coolly. "A piece of metal 
got astray there some time ago. The scratch is lower down. This 
is nothing. Got well long ago." 

"Humph!'' said the doctor. "Sticking-plaster will cure your 
side. But your leg — well, two weeks on your back, and then two 
more on crutches." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Taking the Responsibility. 

MODERN surgery encases a broken leg in hydraulic cement. 
The consequence is that the unhappy patient becomes like the 
prince in the Arabian Nights, who was turned into stone from his waist 
downwards. He hobbles, — no, he does not hobble, but he reclines 
on his back, and contemplates an indurated limb — weighing some- 
thing less than half a ton — for six or seven weeks. If the fractured 
bones are properly joined they can do their own knitting without 
interruption. But at the date of this narrative starch bandages, 
covering leg and the splints, were in vogue. There was not the 
same undoubted security against refracture, as your cemented leg 
does not get out of its stone case until its knitting is done, while 
the starch wrappings were removed and renewed from time to 
time. It was after the second dressing that the doctor told Mr. Hod- 
lake he might be laid on a stretcher and taken down to the ground 
floor. 

The two weeks had done wonders with the "face of Nature.". 
There had been showers galore. England rarely suffers from drouth. 
Some heartless slanderer has said, a gleam of sunshine that came out 
once in Norfolk brought out all the inhabitants armed with smoked 
glass. But in the southern counties the weather is usually better, 
and pleasant Kent was sparkling in sunshine. The leaves on tlie 
trees were larger; the larches especially were lovely in their spring 
attire. There was a fire in the library, and Dr. Emmons ordered 
the patient to this apartment. During the fortnight of imprison- 
ment, Mr. Redbrook and the two young gentlemen had been untir- 
ing in their attentions, and Athel particularly had waited upon the 
stranger with unselfish kindness. Acquaintance and friendship 
ripen rapidly under such circumstances, and when Mr. Hodlake 
made his first appearance down-stairs the intimacy between the two 
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was great enough to abolish all ceremonial titles, and they addressed 
each other as "Robert'' and "Athel." 

Don Cesar was the real owner of Redbrook. The most extensive 
enquiring in all directions had utterly failed to discover any owner 
for Don Cesar. Nothing could be learned from the boy beyond his 
first announcement, that " Nursy" had placed him in the highway 
and left him there. While Mr. Hodlake was kept in his chamber, 
Don Cesar visited him daily, and the household, by tacit consent, 
waited for a revelation of Mr. Hodlake's purposes, and studied the 
habits of the child very much as they would have done if he had 
been some nondescript animal. He roamed over the house attended 
by an impromptu nurse obtained in the village, and- he manifested 
all the destructive propensities that distinguish the boy animal in all 
grades of society. But there was a certain air of refinement about 
the child that attracted special attention. His "table manners'' were 
faultless: he fed himself with a fork with such perfect ease and 
grace that it was evidently a second nature with him, and he de- 
clined the offered spoon with lofty scorn. 

When Mr. Hodlake was comfortably seated in the library his 
defective limb was supported on a pile of cushions arranged under 
the broad table. This arrangement was made to provide against 
any possible incursions of Don Cesar, who rushed into the apartment 
at odd intervals without warning and with the velocity of a young 
hurricane. Somehow the boy had discovered that his allegiance was 
due to his preserver, though he still harboured some resentment on 
account of the destruction of his dirt-pie. 

" Leg dot well ?" he asked, trying to get a view of the bandaged 
limb." 

"Not quite well, Hidalgo," answered the patient, "but it is 
improving." 

"Can you kick wiv it?" asked Don Ciesar. 

"No." 

" Me can kick wiv bofe legs," said the boy ; " see me !'^ And 
making the effort to prove his boast, he sat down somewhat sud- 
denly. He contemplated the toes of his boots with undisturbed 
gravity a few minutes, and then remarked, — 

" Me want to sit down." 

" Glad to see you were gratified, Hidalgo,^^ said Mr. Hodlake. 
" Now I would give ten pounds to stand up. Doctor, it is a sort 
of slow murder to keep a fellow in-doors such a day as this." 

" No help for it," answered the doctor. " Must give nature time. 
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Don't wish to break the bone over again. Ah! here is Miss 
Ethel/' 

" Ethel dear/' said her brother, meeting her at the door, " allow 
me to introduce my friend, Mr. Hodlake. You had a glimj)se of 
him the other day at the foot of Brye Hill. Since that time he has 
been obliged to content himself with Athel's company and mine. 
But now that he is down-stairs we mean to turn him over to you." 

*^And to me, also," said Mr. Redbrook, entering the library as 
he spoke. "We will endeavor to entertain you, Mr. Hodlake. 
What are your orders, doctor ?" 

" Only keep him quiet," replied the doctor. " If he offer to hop 
about on his sound limb, don't permit it. Keep him in his present 
position fourteen days." 

" Fourteen days !" said the patient, " and then ^?" 

** Then you may have crutches. You don't need eight seconds to 
break a bone ; you need eight weeks to mend it." 

" When my legs was broked," observed Don Cesar, still seated 
on the floor, "nursy pit 'ticking-plaster on 'em. Dey was broked 
clean off. Dis leg was on t'other foot. Bofe legs was sorwer all 
night. 'Ticking-plaster growed 'em on." 

"What does the child mean?" said the doctor, aghast at this 
recital. 

*' It is only a new romance, doctor," said Ethel, laughing. " He 
has an extraordinary imagination, and can construct his stories from 
the most barren materials." 

" Nursy broke 'em wiv a 'tick," continued Don Cesar ; " 'cause I 
was a 'ittle debble." 

" It appears to me," observed the doctor, " that the child has been 
graduated from a lying school. His education is finished in that 
direction." 

"Lying!" said Ethel, indignantly. "Surely that is a harsh 
judgment. The child does not know the difference between facts 
and fancies." 

"If Miss Redbrook will be so kind," said Hodlake, "I will 
thank her to take the arm-chair. You see," he continued, apologet- 
ically, " I cannot turn. The doctor has penned me up. I am most 
anxious to discuss this matter. Thank you I Grentlemen, you can all 
get here in front, and let me see your faces while I hear your voices. 
Now, Miss Redbrook, please favour me with your judgment. A 
woman sees a thousand things that escape the dull faculties of men* 
Pray, what is your estimate of the boy's moral character ?" 
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*'I am hardly competent to form a judgment/' answered Ethel^ 
colouring slightly ; " he has been with me only a few days, and 
children do not display moral qualities generally." 

" Pardon me," said Hodlake, " but Don Cwar has given us two 
or three statements that will not bear investigation. He said he in- 
tended to sit down, which I doubt. He has related a remarkable 
story about broken limbs, which you say is a romance. There is 
such a thing as truth, and I have a profound reverence for it." 

"Tell de troof an' shame debble," put in Don Cesar. Hoop! 
here, Em'ly !" and he scrambled to his feet as his nurse appeared. 
^* Take me to table, pin napkin un'ner chin, and gim'me bread an' 
milk." And he led her away unresisting. 

"Clearly, he has learned to dominate this mansion," said Mr. 
Hodlake. "And now to settle his destiny. Mr. Redbrook, I have 
consulted Mr. Dare, who tells me there is no law to prevent my 
keeping the boy until his natural or legal guardian shall appear to 
claim him." 

"No law, certainly. But we have decided to keep him here." 

" Pardon me once more," said Hodlake ; " I meant to ask if I 
should notify the parish ofl&cials, or advertise in the London papers ; 
or if I could just carry him off with me without ceremony ?" 

" I do not get your meaning, exactly," answered Mr. Redbrook, 
perplexed; "you know, of course, there is a foundling asylum." 

" Yes. But Don Cesar was put into my hands providentially, 
and I have no desire or intention to decline the charge of him. He 
is here only because I am here. And while I have many misgivings 
as to my fitness for the duty, I dare not draw back from it ! While 
I live I shall not relinquish this child until his rightful owner 
demands him." 

There was a dead silence in the room. Miss Redbrook looked 
with secret admiration at the handsome countenance before her, and 
noticed the firm lines of the mouth visible under the light silken 
moustache. She was somewhat dismayed at the last announcement, 
as the bright boy had won her heart, and she had already formed 
numerous plans for his future under her own guidance. She had 
not contemplated the possibility of taking him with such an 
"encumbrance" as the tall gentleman who claimed him in this 
peremptory fashion. 

"Perhapsi," she said, breaking the awkward silence, "perhaps 
you misinterpret the providence. The child did not come under 
your charge, exactly. We brought him here when you were hurt. 
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Besides/' she continued, eagerly, seeing Hodlake about to inter- 
rupt her, — " besides, you forgot that uncle's carriage was " 

" Precisely,^' answered Hodlake, as she paused; " Mr. Redbrook's 
carriage was rolling down the hill, and about to roll over Don Cesar. 
He stood in the middle of the highway. I do not wish to overrate 
my agency ; but the boy would have been trampled to death if I 
had arrived a moment later." 

" Suppose his mother or nurse had appeared afterwards ?" said 
Ethel. 

" Then I should have given him up, of course, and should have 
been devoutly thankful that I had been allowed to rescue him. Do 
not misunderstand me, kind friends. It is not the rescue alone. 
Any man with human emotions would have done the same. It is 
not my attachment to the boy, though I confess he has become very 
dear to me. I had a baby brother, years agone, about his age,'' 
and his candid eyes took on a far-off expression of tenderness that 
brought the quick sympathetic moisture to Ethel's eyes. " But it is 
the conviction upon my conscience that a higher Power has put him 
in my custody. I were no gentleman — nay! I were no man to 
shirk the responsibility. Do I not know how much more benef- 
icent the arrangement would be if I might leave the boy under 
your wise and gentle guidance, madame ? It would seem a thou- 
sand times better, every way. But I may not choose. One in 
authority bade me ; one night, — that is — nothing !" 

" Please !" said Ethel, leaning forward with eager interest. 

'^ I was about to say,'' said Hodlake, blushing and stammering, 
" merely by way of illustration, that I was ordered to picket-duty 
one night when my health was much impaired. A comrade in 
sound health offered to take my place, to exchange duties in fact. 
His post was in camp. Mine was in the forest. He was under 
shelter. I was exposed. But, you see, I could not consent. A 
shell burst in the camp and killed him, and I was not killed." 

*' You were not hurt ?" 

"Yes. I got a — ^a scratch. Nothing serious. It would have 
been very far nicer to sit in the little cabin demolished by that shell. 
I thought that when I was in the wood where the bullet found me. 
But I was entirely mistaken, you see. Now, one in authority has 
given me custody of Don Cesar." 

" My dear, sir," said Mr. Redbrook, " we will discuss this point, 

day by day. There is no urgency. The proper authority may 

appear and claim the boy. Meantime, he is lord of Redbrook. 

4 
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And while you are in durance vile, tell us how we may entertain 
you." 

"Durance vile!" said Hodlake, glancing round the luxurious 
room, " I think I should not murmur if I were compelled to endure 
this sort of imprisonment and the tyranny of such jailors all my 
life, and I would cheerfully throw in a broken leg once a month. 
And, best of all, while I am fully sensible of the great debt of 
gratitude I owe you all, I am not oppressed by the obligation. 
This is my best answer. If you will only pursue your usual avoca- 
tions, and not mind me in the least, I promise to be entirely 
happy." 

"A bargain," answered his host, promptly; "and to show our 
sincerity, here is Mr. Dare, and this is his hour for EthePs Latin 
lesson. And this is her school-room. Now, the rest of us will 
leave you. Come, boys! come. Doctor!" 

Miss Redbrook and her preceptor withdrew to the capacious win- 
dow-seat, and the lame man buried himself in the Times. While 
he read, he heard the murmur of the voices across the room, and 
marvelled that he had not hitherto discovered the beauties of Latin. 
Miss Redbrook subdued her voice as much as possible, taking alter- 
nate lines, and paying no attention to the monotonous "cluck!" 
with which Mr. Dare obstructed the metre. The hour was nearly 
spent, when Miss Redbrook, concluding her line, was astonished to 
hear Hodlake, with easy fluency, repeat the line that followed : 

" Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano /" 

"I beg your pardon," said he, contritely, "it was horribly rude 
of me ; but I remember how those lines struck me when — when I 
was out of sorts, mentally and physically, not long ago. You see 
Juvenal was a philosopher. I have no doubt that he imbibed Chris- 
tian doctrine, as he lived in Apostolic times, and these wise sayings 
of his are perhaps only an echo of what we now call inspiration." 

"To think of you sitting there," said Ethel, closing the book and 
approaching him, "and hearing my bad Latin, criticising." 

" I assure you," replied Hodlake, " that I have been listening 
only a few minutes, and I have not presumed to criticise at all. 
Your reading is beyond the reach of criticism." He said this with 
such evident sincerity that she was disarmed. 

"Sorry I can't say as much for you — cluck !" observed Mr. Dare; 
"I mean you have picked up the abominable Dutch accent, I sup- 
pose — cluck ! — ^you were graduated in Germany?" 

"I was not graduated anywhere," replied Hodlake, quietly. 
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" Well — cluck ! — jovL studied in Germany V^ 

'^ Never saw Germany/' 

" Then your ancestors — — ^' 

"All pure English. Miss Eedbrook, if you will be so kind, I 
desire to renew our discussion about Don Cesar. Don't go, Mr. 
Dare." 

"Going to London — cluck! Will see you to-morrow. Good- 
morning !" 

" Before we begin with Don Cesar," said Hodlake, " may I ask 
some questions about all these gentlemen looking down upon us 
from the walls ?" 



CfiAPTER VIII. 
Pictures. 

^*~T HOPE you do not think my request indecorous," said Mr. 

-^ Hodlake, as she resumed her old seat, facing him. " It is not 
mere idle curiosity. I have received so much kindness here that I 
am naturally eager to learn more about the Redbrooks. Besides," 
he continued, glancing round the walls, "these pictures fascinate 
me! Athel has told me some legends. By-the-bye," suddenly 
bringing his eyes into focus upon hers, "Athel is a jolly brick !" 

" That is what he says of you," she replied, laughing. " If you 
will include uncle and my brother in your complimentary remark, 
I think you may be called a quartette of jolly bricks, forming a 
mutual admiration society." 

He joined in her merriment, his eyes sparkling with pleasure. 
Somehow, it was an enormous relief to him to find that she only 
laughed, when he expected her to blush. 

" He has spent weary days in my room," he continued, " when I 
am sure he was longing for a gallop over the Downs. He has read 
to me — ^and he reads most elegantly — all sorts of books. You 
should hear him read Hamlet. Perhaps you have heard him?" 

" No." 

" That is strange !" he muttered ; then noticing her enquiring look, 
he added : " I mean to say when a fellow has so undoubted an ac- 
complishment, it is strange that he should omit shewing it. Now, 
your brother is a charming talker. He far excels Athel. But he 
could not read Hamlet a^s Athel reads it. Pray excuse my candour! 
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But I said this to both of them, only this morning. Athel cannot 
talk like Brook. There is some sort of impediment in his speech, 
— a delay, or drawl, or something. You half expect him to cluck, 
like Mr. Dare. Excuse me ! But what in the world are you laugh- 
ing at now ?'' 

" At your imitation of my poor tutor.'' 

" I did not mean it,'' he said, oenitently. " I would not offend 
Mr. Dare for the world." 

"It was very harmless, and I shall not tell him. You are quite 
sensitive, Mr. Hodlake. I thought warriors were made of sterner 
stuff." 

" Warriors!" he said. " Did you think I was a warrior?" 

"You spoke of warfare this morning, in which you took part." 

"I can conceive of circumstances," said he, with thoughtful delib- 
eration, " in which I might kill men. In defence of women or chil- 
dren, for instance; or in defence of kindred or altar. But I have 
never tried to harm a man, and I have an unspeakable horror of 
strife." 

"Did you not say you had received wounds in battle?" she per- 
sisted. 

" Yes. I do not know why I mentioned the incident. It was not 
in good taste." 

" If you do not mind telling the story, I should like to hear it 

more in detail. I confess a large share of womanly curiosity. 

Cousin Athel was a soldier, I know; but he rarely refers to his 

experience." 

♦' * Bold can he speak, and fairly ride, 
" * I warrant him a warrior tried,' " 

said Hodlake. " He has told me some bits of military history ; very 
little, however. I intend to have more, anon." 

" And in the meantime," said Ethel, who was afflicted with a per- 
sistent temper, "you will tell me your adventure?" 

" There is nothing to tell," said he, after a moment's reflection. 
"My share in that business was very unimportant, and I could not 
weave a romantic story out of the barren materials my experience 
would furnish. Plodding through hot suns and over dusty roads 
day after day ; then crouching behind earthworks, with bullets and 
fragments of shells falling around me; standing sentry for long 
hours — but I hope to tell you at another time, if you will listen. 
At present " 
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" At present," she repeated, when he paused. 

" I cannot tell you now, for several reasons. Chiefly, because you 
would not understand the greater portion of the story without some 
previous explanations. I mean some previous discussion of points 
in moral philosophy. Then, secondly, I am not sure that I am at 
liberty to tell you some portions. Perhaps I may feel free to do so 
before I relinquish the crutches Dr. Emmons promises. I must 
wait and see. There are certain things I must know, concerning 
which I cannot ask questions; but I shall gain the needed informa- 
tion shortly, no doubt. There are some mysterious, very mysterious 
complications that — that bother me greatly. You look surprised,'' 
he continued, laughing, "of course. Please be patient a short time, 
and bear with my dullness. And please tell me the name of that 
lady near the window.'' 

" That is Lady Agatha Redbrook," answered Ethel. 

" There Is an unmistakable resemblance to Athel in that face. It 
has a peculiar expression, and it is Athel's. Beyond a doubt ! Be- 
yond a doubt !" 

He seemed to be talking to himself. She watched him with 
increasing curiosity, while he drew a sheet of paper to his side of 
the table, and rapidly sketched the face. In a few minutes he 
looked up, with a satisfied expression. 

"May I ask you to come over here and look at this?" said he; 
"you know I cannot come to you. Thank you ! Is it like ^?" 

" Yes. You have caught the exact expression." 

"Ah !" said Hodlake, much gratified. "Now please watch me." 

He added a few strokes of his pencil ; covering the Lady Agatha's 
head with a felt hat, a little on one side ; gave her a dainty mous- 
tache ; turned her ruff into a coat collar ; covering her throat with a 
necktie, and it was Athel. 

" Well," he said, " what do you think of it now?" 

" It is cousin Athel, now," she replied. 

"That settles the question," he muttered. "I saw this picture 
the other day when Dr. Emmons was starching me up. How long 
ago, may I ask, was Lady Agatha in bodily presence?" 

"Far back, I think; probably in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I 
can ascertain." 

" No matter. When I am able to walk, I will ask you to give 
me a history of all the departed worthies. I see an undoubted pro- 
genitor of Mr. Redbrook there in the corner." 

" Yes," said Ethel ; " that is Sir Halberd." 
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" And your brother resembles the next/' 

*' That is Sir George Bedbrook. I have detected the resemblance 
in both these portraits. You have a very quick eye, Mr. Hodlake.^' 
"Habit," he answered, waving his hand. "I am leading a 
vagabond life, sketching men, and cattle, and trees, and one soon 
gets the eye educated. When I was drawing the Tunbridge steeple 
the other day, I saw many points of resemblance to — to scenes in 
other lands. Here is Athel. Let us hear what he says. Here, 
Athel, whose face is this?" 

" Mine," replied Athel, laughing, " only you have flattered me. 
Did you make it to-day ?" 

" I copied one of the portraits over there," said Hodlake, " and 
after Miss Kedbrook approved, I just changed the accessories slightly, 
and behold I" 

" Pish !" said Athel, " that was your fancy. You might take any 
one of thoge faces, and change the beard and hair a little, and you 
could make anybody you liked out of it. Suppose you draw that 
old fellow with the big ruff? You could turn him into Brook very 
easily.'^ 

" Yes," said Hodlake, " because it is like him already." 
" Indeed ! Well, do you see any face here like Cousin Ethel V^ 
"Yes." 

^^ Which?" said Ethel and Athel at once. 

" I will draw it for you, anon," replied the artist, coolly. " Mean- 
while, do you hunt for it. I found it the moment I entered the 
room, when you brought me in that day." 

"Why you had never seen Cousin Ethel," said Athel, incred- 
ulously. 

" Oh, yes ! Her face was the first I saw down there by the Brye 
Hill. And the impression was indelible," he continued, with a 
certain simple pathos, " because I felt particularly desolate at the 
moment, and Miss Redbrook's face was aglow with kindly sym- 
pathy. She could not obliterate that memory if ^" 

"If what?" said Athel, laughing at Hodlake's earnestness. 
" If she were to don the Gt)rgon^s head." 

" Good I" exclaimed Athel; " that was a neat conclusion, Robert. 
And now, IVe some news. The mail is in. Here is a letter for 
Miss Bedbrook, one for Mr. Hodlake, and one for me. And mine 
is from the foreign ofifice, announcing my appointment. Fifteen 
pounds per month, or, more euphoniously, one hundred and eighty 
per annum. Duties commence immediately. And I am perfectly 
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happy I I can go up in the early train every morning, and dine at 
Eedbrook every evening ! It is jolly ! What does your letter say, 
Eobertf' 

"Very little," replied Hodlake; *^it is from my bankers, an- 
nouncing the receipt of certain moneys." 

"From the sale of pictures?" inquired Athel, who was in ex- 
uberant spirits, " or do you only make pictures for your own 
amusement? I have never seen his portfolio, Cousin Ethel." 

" Well," said Hodlake, after a moment's reflection, "you may see 
it now, if you like. Here is the key of my portmanteau." 

"Shall I bring it down here?" 

" Certainly. Perhaps Miss Redbrook will be interested in some 
of the views. Strange," he said, as Athel danced out of the room, 
"strange that he should be so elated at so small a measure of suc- 
cess. But he has been most eager to obtain this appointment. He 
told me yesterday that his present life was killing him, because it 
was so utterly useless. ' He was dying to earn,' he said. But it ia 
the unfailing token of royal breeding." 

" I do not understand," said Ethel. 

''I crave pardon. That was a fragment of my philosophy. I 
was thinking aloud. Ah! here he comes. Thank you, Athel! 
These are only sketches, some of them are copies of other sketches. 
This is my last eifort." 

"Redbrook!" said Ethel. 

"Yes; taken from the top of Brye Hill. I began this when 
Don Cesar claimed my attention." 

"Tunbridge, is it not?" 

" Yes. You recognize the steeple and the hill beyond. I have 
only got the*outlines, you see. I hope to go back to finish this when 
I can climb once more." 

"And here is a beautiful snow-scene!" exclaimed Ethel. Oh! 
Mr. Hodlake, you must have taken this in Canada !" 

" Let me see it, please," said he, quietly. "Ah ! that is a copy ; 
the original is an oil-painting." 

" Is not this the St. Lawrence River ?" persisted Ethel. 

'* Probably. I think the painting is a scene near Montreal." 

"And you are not certain ?" said Ethel, softly. 

" Well, yes ; I think it certainly is." 

" I see it all now," thought Ethel. " This Mr. Hodlake is Cap- 
tain Delacour, of the Confederate army. All the points of resem- 
blances are here. He knows Canada. He has a wound received in 
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battle^ by his own confession. He was doubtless a prisoner, and 
escaped to Canada; and Bertha Delisle describes him exactly. I 
shall write to her to-day and give my descriptions, and then we 
will see. What can he purpose? Here he is, roaming over Eng- 
land under an alias ; but I am sure he had some good reason for it. 
No man could preserve that honest face and harbour unworthy plans. 
Ah! Mr. Hodlake," she said, "here is quite a diflerent sketch. 
This^was taken in a different latitude ?'* 

" Yes," answered he ; " that looks like a tropical scene." 

" What is the picture ?" 

"Well; it is a bit of sea-coast, you see. A hill with a light- 
house on the left, and high-land, mountains, in fact, in the distance. 
What do you think of it Athelf ' 

"Very striking!" responded Athel. "That tree looks alive. 
Where is it?" 

" Somewhere south," said Hodlake, carelessly. " Here ; look at 
this. Here is another stretch of coast. This is a fort ; the outlines 
are peculiar. Have you ever seen a coast like this?" 

" No. It is somewhat like Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour ; 
but that is on an island." 

"This fort is on an island also," said Hodlake. 

" Nothing like Sumter," said Athel, obstinately. " That is a low 
Island. Here are high bluffs. Must be lower down the coast. No 
trees of that sort anywhere near Charleston." 

"It is intended to be a palmetto," observed Hodlake; "audit 
is a fair copy of the original. Plenty of palmettos in South Caro- 
lina." 

" None near Sumter," persisted Athel. " If you drew that for 
Sumter you put the trees in just to adorn the picture." * 

" The trees were there when I made the sketch," said Hodlake, 
closing the portfolio. " If you have not seen them ^" 

" Never saw them, certainly." 

" Perhaps it is not Fort Sumter," suggested Ethel. 

"But there are the old casemates," said Athel ; "and there is the 
water. The high ground is a mere fancy of Master Robertas. Con- 
fess, old fellow." 

" I have nothing to confess," replied Hodlake; " it is a true pic- 
ture. I did not add a line. I know every foot of that coast." 

" I spent three weeks at Fort Sumter," said Athel, " and I should 
remember it, I think." 

"But is it Sumter?" said Ethel; "and if not, what is it?" 
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" It is not Sumter, Miss Redbrook," answered Hodlake, laugh- 
ing. " I think I will not tell what it is just now. Let us see if 
Mr. Athel can find out." 



CHAPTER IX. 
On Crutches. 

A MAIDEN sister of Sir Maitland Delby, Miss Ethelinda Delby, 
hight, lived in France. She had an annuity of six hundred 
pounds, and this was sufficient to keep her in comfort on the conti- 
nent. For the greater part of the year she lived near Bordeaux, 
having rooms in the house of an impecunious English family, 
whose revenues were largely augmented by Miss Delby's board and 
lodging. But the old lady always spent a few months in Paris, 
and always invited one of her nieces to the gay capital to meet her 
and accept her hospitality for a stipulated time. And Mr. Hod- 
lake was on his crutches for the first time when Miss Ethel Delby 
called to pay her farewell visit at Redbrook. It was her turn to 
visit Aunt Ethelinda in Paris. 

By a fortunate coincidence, Mr. Brook Redbrook was going to 
Paris at the same time. The coincidence was due to a hint dropped 
into the ear of Ethel Redbrook. Mr. Dare had encountered Sir 
Maitland in the village a few days before, and the baronet had casu- 
ally referred to his daughter's probable journey, and congratulated 
himself that she would need no escort, as she could leave London 
in the morning and be in Paris in 'the afternoon. This bit of 
information was dovetailed in between two lines of Juvenal the same 
day, and Brook received it at dinner. The mention of Paris re- 
minded him of several Parisian matters requiring his attention, and 
he boldly announced his intention to travel in that direction "in a 
day or two," and expressed his readiness to execute commissions for 
anybody. 

The fact that Mr. Brook Redbrook was " spoons" on Miss Delby 
was an open secret on both sides the dividing stream. It was a 
subject of secret debate at the Delby mansion, and Miss Ethel Delby 
was always understood to be ignorant of the matter under discus- 
sion. It would have been highly indelicate to .refer to the atten- 
tions of Mr. Brook as possibly serious, and none of the Delby 
maidens were, given to pleasantry. Uncle Anthony held frequent 
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conferences with his niece on the same topic. Miss Bedbrook was 
quite satisfied as to the state of her brother's mind, but was doubtful 
about Miss Delby. She had never seen anything in her manner, or 
heard anything from her friend to indicate an unusual degi*ee of 
interest in Brook. And he was rather shy, so no particulars could 
be obtained from him without direct questions. When Miss Delby 
called to announce her departure on the following day, she was not 
supposed to know that the intelligence had preceded her some forty- 
eight hours. 

" I am going to Paris to-morrow," observed Brook, quietly, " and 
I hope I may have the pleasure of escorting you.'' 

" So Brook announced two days ago,'' said Mr. Redbrook ; " it is 
quite a coincidence. How long shall you stay, Miss Ethel ?" 

" Two or three months, I suppose," replied Miss Delby ; " it is 
too bad to leave Kent when everything is growing so lovely. 
Ethel, come with me. Your brother will bring you back when 
you are tired. I accept your escort very thankfully, Mr. Red- 
brook, especially if you make Ethel come also." 

"Perhaps I may come after you, dear," said Miss Redbrook; 
at present I cannot leave home. What train shall you take?" 

"Why cannot you come?" persisted Miss Delby; " it is such an 
easy journey. We reach Paris at five o'clock. Aunt Ethelinda 
has moved near the boulevards, and she shops every fine day. She 
knows all the best places to get everything. Do come !" 

" Aunt Et'el, my auntie," said Don Cesar; " t'ant do 'way !" 

He had bolted through the French window opening from the 
drawing-room on the verandah-floor. His chubby hands were 
encrusted with ignoble soil, but he clutched the silk skirts of Miss 
Redbrook, and looked defiance. 

"Say two lessons to-day to Aunt Et'el," he continued; "and 
say pravers to her last night. Say prayers eb'ry night !" 

" What is that, Hidalgo?" said Mr. Hod lake. 

" Say prayers ! All dood peoples say prayers. When you don't 
say prayers, den you 'ittle debble." The urchin was very positive 
and emphatic in this statement. 

" When you div me cake, I say thank'ee. Our Father div me 
eb'ry thing ! Must say prayers and say thank'ee. Hollake ! what 
is Our Father? Aunt Ethel say live in sky. T'ant walk on sky ! 
Foots would be up ! Aunt Ethel say Our Father tan hear in house, 
out un'er trees, eb'ry where !" 

" I wonder if Don Cesar is quite old enough to grapple with 
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theology?^' said Hodlake, after a moment's reflection. "I ask the 
question^ because I am doubtful myself. Pray give me your opinion. 
Miss Redbrook.^' 

" You must first explain what you mean by theology," answered 
she, with a little increase of colour. She was resentful, because Hod- 
lake's question implied rebuke of her teachings. 

" Nothing. The question was not wise, or rather, not opportune. 
Miss Delby, if I could part with my crutches, I should contend with 
Brook for the honour of escorting you. I have never seen Paris, and 
a visit to France was in my mind when I was drawing Tunbridge 
steeple the other day." 

" I will come back for you, old fellow,*' said Brook, cordially. 
" In two weeks you will be able to limp about. Fix the day 
now." 

" You are kind. I will write when I can come. Leave your 
address with me. How delightful this is! To be able to move 
about without assistance is so great a gain upon positive helplessness 
that I cannot murmur if the doctor keeps me on crutches a month. 
I came down stairs without help this morning." 

"Athel will be glad to see you erect once more," said Mr. Red- 
brook. " He was reluctant to leave us this morning, because you 
were not down." 

" I will meet him at the lodge this afternoon. Don Cesar has 
engaged me for that walk. It seems there is a part of the drive, or 
of the highway beyond the lodge-gates, where the soil is adapted to 
the construction of dirt-pies. And he informs me that Em'ly has 
no artistic taste, and therefore interferes with him when he is under 
her charge." 

" Did he give this as a reason for desiring your escort ?" asked 
Mr. Redbrook, much amused. 

"Yes; I so understood him. And I thought it would please 
Athel to see m& at the gates. He has exhibited so much unselfish 
kindness to me, that I am eager to do anything that will give him 
pleasure." 

An hour or two before Athel was due at the lodge-gates, Mr. 
Holdlake came out upon the broad verandah in search of Don 
Cesar. But this young gentleman had met with an accident that 
rendered a change of garments necessary. He had been inspecting 
the piggery, and in an unguarded moment had dived into the pen 
on hands and knees, inflicting serious damage upon his habiliments. 
While Mr. Hodlake waited for the needed improvements in his 
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attire, he saw Miss Redbrook on a rustic bench under the larches, 
and hobbled down the' drive toward her. She was reading, but laid 
aside her book at his approach. 

" I am glad to find you here," he said ; " may I sit beside you until 
Don Cesar comes ? Thank you ! I have something to say to you." 

She shot a quick glance at his composed countenance, as he propped 
his crutches against the tree. 

" You were — not pleased — this morning when I asked about the 
child's prayers. You misunderstood me ; you thought I questioned 
the propriety of your teachings. Probably you thought me skeptical 
on the general subject, or indifferent about the boy's acquiring habits 
of devotion." 

He was so accurately describing her thoughts that she had no 
answer. 

" I could not explain then ; pray let me explain now. I think 
there is such a thing as a natural cognition of Deity. It is the rem- 
nant of nobleness that originally belonged to humanity, not entirely 
destroyed by the Fall. And I believe the mind of a child readily 
fastens upon the great principles of theology, and therefore the few 
words of the boy interested me deeply. He argued that he could 
not receive gifts without due acknowledgment. It was as if he had 
said ^ noblesse ohlig^ V " 

"That was my conclusion," she answered. 

"Was it?" he said, evidently gratified. "Thank you for that! 
Now, Don Cesar could not have been educated up to that standard; 
it was spontaneous I And all I meant to ask you was, could it be 
possible that the boy perceived the relations necessarily subsisting 
betwixt giver and receiver? Because there is the kernel of all 
theology." 

" You did not object, then " 

"Ah, how could you think that? Your teachings could not be 
harmful. If the boy could be under your influence and instruction, 
I should feel entirely sure of his welfare." 

"Then leave him with me," she said, eagerly. "He manifests 
great affection for me, and I am sure he will be happy here. Will 
you ?" 

" I dare not ! Do not tempt me so sorely ! Or, at least, wait 
until my physical health is restored I Here comes the boy, at a 
gallop ! Hillo, Hidalgo I Wait for me !" 

" Hollake tan't yun on 'ticks," said Don Cesar, compassionately. 
" Come 'long I I'll walk easy wiv you. Come 'long, Aunt Et'el I" 
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" Please come/' said Hodlake, — " that is, if you don't mind. I 
know Athel will be glad." 

She hesitated a moment, and then followed him. 

" You are so warm a friend to Athel," she said, as he limped 
painfully ahead of her, " that I have sometimes wondered if your 
acquaintance began here." 

He stopped and faced her. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, composedly. " I hardly under- 
stand you." 

" I thought you might have known each other over there," she 
answered, pointing to the setting sun. " You know you both come 
from there, and you are equally reticent about your — your experi- 
ences in America." 

" I do not desire to conceal any part of my experience," said 
he. " If you will question me, I will answer you promptly and 
truly." 

'* It is I who should beg pardon," replied Ethel. " It was hor- 
ridly rude to imply that you — or that Athel — ^that either of you 
was deceiving us. You seemed to be strangers when you met!" 

He resumed his walk in silence. When they reached the lodge 
he sat down on the bench by the roadside, while Don Cesar dived 
into the dusty road and began the construction of a dirt-pie. 

" Miss Redbrook," said Hodlake, " I am sure I never saw AthePs 
face l>efore the day of the accident ; and I am almost as certain that 
his first sight of mine was at the foot of Brye Hill. May I venture 
to say a word or two concerning him, in confidence ?" 

'' Certainly." 

" He has been specially kind to me, and I am grateful. That is 
the first point. Secondly, I am satisfied that some dismal experi- 
ence in the past oppresses him. I thought I might perhaps be able 
to lighten his burden, — for it is a burden. He would be frank and 
outspoken at all times, I am sure, if — something — I know not what 
— did not hamper and shackle him constantly. He is ever on his 
guard. My hope — and I may even say my purpose — is to break 
down his defence, analyze his trouble, and deliver him from its 
overshadowing power. It is possible that I have already found a 
clue ; and if I have, my accident will prove a blessing to me, for I 
long to accomplish the deliverance." 

" And you think " 

"I think, if I have the clue, the deliverance will not be difficult. 
I should like to say a word more if I dared." 
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She looked at him steadily without replying, while her cheek 
caught a ray of the declining sun. 

" I believe I do not dare," he continued ; " it only annoyed me 
to find that you misunderstood me twice. Twice !" 

He looked so dejected and so feeble, his arm resting on his crutch 
and his head bent down, that her woman's sympathy was aroused. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Hodlake," she answered, earnestly, " if 
my thoughtless words pained you. I don^t think I misunderstood 
you, except for a moment. I hope you do not think I intended the 
rudeness my words conveyed. I did not suspect anything. I only 
thought you and Athel might agree to— to conceal the fact of former 
acquaintance for some good reason. Athel won^t talk about his war 
experience. And— excuse me — neither will you. Yet you have 
both said enough to indicate that you were soldiers in America. 
And I am full of curiosity to know the sentiments of actual war- 
riors. I know you did not run away — neither of you ^^ 

''You are very much mistaken,'* said Hodlake, coolly ; "for that 
18 exactly what one of us did. You need not look so shocked. 
I don^t mean that either of us ran away from the actual dangers of 
the battle-field. But one of us did run — as if the devil were 
chasing him — excuse me! — from the sights and sounds of battle. 
And it was not Athel !" 

He looked so thoroughly in earnest that she checked her merri- 
ment. There was something irresistibly comical in his tone and 
manner, though he spoke so seriously. 

" I cannot understand it," he continued, " but I have seen sensi- 
tive women who would faint if scratched by a kitten, — I have seen 
them ministering in hospitals where scores of men were lying dis- 
figured by ghastly wounds. I have known men who were suffering 
horrible agony to repress their groans, from very shame, while the 
surgeon probed their wounds, and these gentle women stood by with 
stocial composure. I saw a slip of a girl hold the shattered arm of 
her brother while the doctor sawed through the bone, and I heard 
her — I ! — when she whispered, * You still have your right arm, Harry, 
and can shoot a pistol !' Does it not seem to you that some dreadful 
mental malady must have produced these abnormal symptoms? 
Look you ! I have a high appreciation of courage, and, perhaps, 
could do as rash and desperate deeds as any other " 

'*Such as coming down the face of a precipice," said Ethel, inter- 
rupting him, ''to rescue a child from impending danger." 

''Bah !" he answered, colouring a little, "don't make a mountain 
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out of a molehill ! That was nothing. Anybody else would have 
done it. Besides, that was normal. The object there was to save life, 
not to destroy it. If I had not been heedless, I might have gotten 
down easily enough. Ah ! here comes a pedestrian. Qui vive la f 

Ethel looked at him curiously. "That is the exact question,^' 
said she. 

" Why it is Athel, of course," said Hodlake. " Is your vision 
defective ?" 

" No." 

" You are as great an enigma as the women in the hospitals !" 
muttered Hodlake as he took up his crutches. " Come out of the 
dirt, Hidalgo ! Athel has a strange gentleman with him." 



CHAPTER X. 

Lord Bulford. 



^^ A H, Robert !" said Athel, grasping the extended hand of his 

-^^ friend, " welcome to the open air, and sunlight, and free- 
dom. Cousin Ethel, allow me to present Lord Bulford. You will 
be glad to know my friend, Mr. Hodlake, my lord." 

" Vewy happy, I'm sure," replied his lordship, bowing ; " and 
this young gentleman ?" 

"This is Don Cesar de Bazan," said Hodlake. "Make a bow, 
Hidalgo !" 

Don Cesar placed his little hand on his breast and bowed with 
the grace of the Count De Bussy. 

"Vewy cuwious," said Lord Bulford. "Is the kid your son, 
Mr. Hodlake?" 

" By adoption." 

"Aw! Ya-as! Miss Wed^book, we will have only a few hours. 
Your cousin and I will cwoss that beastly channel to-night." 

"Despatches!" whispered Athel to Hodlake. "Bulford is at- 
tache, and lives in Paris. I was lucky enough to get this duty 
assigned to me. Shall be in Paris a week or two, probably. If 
you were only well enough to go with us." 

" This is the second invitation I have had to-day," said Hodlake, 
laughing. " Brook invited me, and even oflFered to come back for me 
in a few weeks. He will go to-morrow, I think, with Miss Delby." 
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"Yes; I understood that arrangement yesterday. You know 
what log-rolling is?" 

"Log-rolling?" answered Hodlake. "I suppose I have some 
idea. The exercise consists in turning a log over upon the ro- 
tundity, in contradistinction from lifting one end at a time." 

" That is quite literal, but not the conventional meaning. Cousin 
Ethel, if you will lead we will follow. There they go!" he whis- 
pered ; "they make a stylish pair, Robert. Cousin Ethel is thor- 
oughbred, and Bulford " 

"Well?" said Hodlake, impatiently. 

"Well; Bulford is Viscount Bulford. Log-rolling means to 
scheme and plot to accomplish your own ends, and involves the ne- 
cessity of giving quid pro qiw to your confederates. So I log-rolled 
to-day. One of our fellows was to take these despatches, and he 
was reluctant to leave London this week, because there are two 
routs which he is eager to adorn. This came to my ears. I longed 
for Paris, but I had some work that he could do as well as I, and 
I kindly offered to exchange duties with him. He was quite grate- 
ful, I assure you. I brought Bulford down just to dine and let him 
see our lions. I told him about Don Cesar, and the discussion you 
and cousin Ethel had over the boy, and I found he was so much 
interested — in fact, he asked me to invite him — that I could not well 
get out of it. He rolled a little on my log, too. How do you get 
along with your crutches?" 

" Famously ! So we are all under inspection ? Suppose this lord- 
ling should not approve " 

"'Sh!" said Athel; "he may hear you. Never give needless 
offence, my boy! There is a lesson for you. Politeness is very in- 
expensive, and I candidly believe it is always profitable." 

" Profitable ?" replied Hodlake ; " that is a poor recommendation, 
Athel. A gentleman is bound to be polite for his own sake and for 
the sake of his ancestors. A man is bound to be kind, because he 
is a man ; but a man and gentleman can always afford to speak his 
mind ; only be sure that you do not say things about a man that 
you would not say to him." 

"That means — ^you would call Bulford a Mordling' to his face?" 

"Certainly," said Hodlake, haughtily; "if he presumed to in- 
spect me. Pish! what do you put me into this heat for? The 
man is doing nothing amiss." 

" No," answered Athel, looking with surprise at the flushed face 
of his friend. " I cannot account for your asperity. It is your leg, 
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I suppose. Bulford is a very good fellow, and knows everything. 
He is considered a great catch, though he is not rich. Was reckless 
in younger days, and has to live economically now. He is a Kent- 
ish man. His mother lives somewhere between Redbrook and 
Tunbridge." 

*^ Is he going to visit her ?" 

*^Ah, no!" said Athel; "they are— not on terms. Something 
wrong. Probably Bulford spent too much of the old lady's money." 

" Has Lady Bulford no other family?" asked Hodlake, carelessly. 

"She had another son. She is not Lady Bulford, but plain 
Mrs. Marmon. Lord Bulford inherited the title from a bachelor 
uncle. The other son went to the bad somehow. I don't know 
the history." 

" And I should not care to hear it," observed Hodlake. " Miss 
Redbrook seems to be very much interested in his lordship's conver- 
sation." 

" Oh, he is a great talker, you know. He has a bagfuU of anec- 
dotes, and is intimate with lots of famous people. Here comes the 
lord of the manor. Notice, Robert, how elegantly the old gentle- 
man does the honours I" 

"You mean your uncle?" said Hodlake. ^* Why in the world 
do you never call him uncle, like your cousins?" 

" He is not my uncle," answered Athel. " He is not Brook's 
uncle, either. I am sure I have as profound an affection for him as 
I could have if he were my own father's brother. But my father 
had no brother, and no kindred that he knew. Good afternoon, sir: 
Lord Bulford and I will go to Dover by the night train, and I ven- 
tured to bring him down with me. Paris, sir. On Her Majesty's 
business, you know. 

" Lord Bulford is welcome," said Mr. Redbrook. " Is your 
business so urgent that you must go to-night, Athel ? We should 
show Lord Bulford this end of the county, and if you can spare a 
day -" 

" Quite impossible, thanks !" replied the visitor. " Mr. Wed'book 
has important despatches which must be at the legation to-mowow." 

"But you?" said Mr. Redbrook. "I think Athel told me you 
had longer liberty." 

" Y-a-a-s. I fancy a day would make no difference. But ^" 

" Then give us the day, and let Athel go alone." 

"You are vewy kind," replied Lord Bulford, "and I confess I 

am strongly tempted to accept." He glanced at Ethel for some 

5 
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slight token of corroboration, but found nothing in her face except 
placid composure. She had taken her uncle\s arm, and the three 
were walking abreast towards the house, Mr. Bedbrook in the mid- 
dle. Mr. Hodlake noted this little manoeuvre, and indulged him- 
self in a suppressed chuckle. By some electric cognizance he dis- 
covered the annoyance to his lordship, occasioned by this " change of 
relations.^' Ethel was acting hostess before her uncle's arrival* 
Afterwards she gently subsided into the ordinary rank of member 
of the household. So long as she did the honours, special attention 
was due to the visitor. When she relinquished the sceptre into Mr. 
Redbrook's hands, all this obligation ceased. 

At the same time Mr. Hodlake was conscious that certain civilities 
were due from him, because he was a guest also. He was holding 
silent debate with himself. His lame leg would be quite sufficient 
excuse for him if he kept his room while the new-comer remained. 
But Mr. Redbrook — the kind gentleman ! — would much prefer his 
company and assistance while he entertained this later visitor. Be- 
sides, he was a philosopher, — 2k student of human nature, — and he 
thought he might add to his stock of knowledge if he watched Miss 
Redbrook's intercourse with this sprig of nobility. Would she be 
dazzled by the title ? Let us see. 

Lord Bulford was also weighing the pros and cons. Certain 
tradesmen in London wanted moneys. But they would learn of his 
departure for the continent, and would not dream of looking for 
him in Kent. He had heard of Miss Redbrook, and of the prob- 
ability of liberal provision for her in Mr. Redbrook's will. He 
might never have a better chance to mend his fortunes, and the girl 
was quite passable. Any little defects in her training he could erad- 
icate during and after courtship. He would inherit Marmondale some 
day, with scanty revenues, and Mr. Redbrook would doubtless make 
liberal settlements if his niece had the chance to become Lady Bul- 
ford. Of course, nobody would care to remember that she was only 
a Canadian. As for his official duties in Paris, the earth would 
continue its revolutions if he neglected them a few days. So he 
dropped back a step, and took AthePs arm. 

" I am so vacillating, you know,'' he said ; "but this is so wefresh- 
ing, those trees are so magnificent ! Would you mind taking the 
channel alone, and leaving me a day or two ? You have told me so 
much about Mr. Hodlake," turning suddenly to the latter with a grace- 
ful inclination, '^ that I am quite anxious to know him better, and 
his intewesting charge, too." 
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"All right!" answered Athel, heartily. " Lord Bulford will stay, 
sir. I will send Tom for his portmanteau. Robert, you will find 
Lord Bulford excellent company. He can tell you neat little stories 
of all the courts in Europe, and will converse with you in half a 
dozen tongues. I shall have to leave you soon after dinner. By- 
the-bye, I want a favour of you." 

The attache took Don Cesar^s hand and led him, or rather suf- 
fered the boy to lead him, to the bench where Hodlake had found 
Ethel. He had left sundry valuables there when he started on his 
walk to the lodge, and among them was a wedge of sponge-cake 
which had proved too much for his capacity at luncheon. Being 
provident, he had carried it about with him waiting for a return of 
appetite. As a rule, young gentlemen of his age are not required to 
wait long on such occasions, and Don Cesar was now prepared for 
the insertion of the wedge. His companion was somewhat bewild- 
ered at the boy's explanations. 

" Em'ly wap'd cake up in paper. But paper ^ticks to the cake, 
and I frowM paper away. Pit cake on bench. Flies eat some, and 
'ittle birds peck some, but don't mind. Plenty more in pantry. 
Have some? Your name Bullfinch ? 

"No, Bulford." 

" Bullfinch p'itty name. P'itty bird, too. Bullfinch eat some o^ 
my cake. Tom paint cartwheel to-day wid yed paint, an' bullfinch 
flewed on w'eel an' rubbed paint on his stomach. Den he flewed 
away." 

While this astounding narrative was being delivered, Athel and 
Hodlake continued their conversation. 

" I was going to ask you to occupy my room while I am absent, 
if you have no objection," said Athel. 

" None. But I thought of resuming my apartments at Mrs. 
Crane's in a day or two. Perhaps to-morrow. Stop ! where are 
you going ?" 

"Only a step," answered Athel. " I am going to announce your 
departure to Mr. Red brook." 

"Stop!" said Hodlake. "Do not think of such a thing. They 
would not understand. Oblige me by keeping your mouth shut. I 
will tell Mr. Redbrook in due time." 

"But I shall tell him now," persisted Athe., "unless you promise 
to remain until you can dispense with crutches. I know there will 
be a precious row about your going even then. Only yesterday he 
spoke of drives for your benefit, enough of them to occupy two 
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weeks at least, and the old gentleman does not readily relinquish 
any of his plans/' 

^' Do not say anything, Athel/' said Hodlake, after a pause ; '* I 
will promise to stay a little longer. Now, why do you make this 
request ?'' 

'* Because 1 heard strange sounds several nights. Because I am 
going away, and therefore capnot investigate the causes; and because 
you are not afraid of the devil 1^' 

" What can you mean, Athel f^ 

" I mean people talk about the old tower and the Ghost of Red- 
brook, and I really do not know anybody, excepting you, who does 
not secretly believe in the absurdity. If I had not this Paris business 
on hand, I should investigate for myself; I have said nothing about 
it to any one ; it is some trick, of course, and I thought you, being 
superior to all this humbug, would like to explore for yourself and 
expose the trick." 

" What have you heard V^ 

" I have heard the clash of armour distinctly. I have heard — some- 
thing like a groan, twice, thrice, always in Athel's Hold. You know 
my room is next, — separated by a stone wall, but having a door lead- 
ing into the old tower. This door is very thick, — two thicknesses 
of oak, with brass knobs all over it, — ^and it has great bolts on both 
sides of it, and a cumbersome old lock. I found the key and 
unlocked the door, and drew back the bolts, when I first heard the 
noises. But the bolts on the other side kept the door. The next 
morning I went into Athel's Hold by daylight, and after oiling the 
two bolts, I was able to draw them back, and so got through to iny 
own room. The old door creaked dismally when I threw it open, 
but I oiled the hinges and it is quiet enough now. Well ! I locked 
and bolted my own side, and waited for the darkness. In due time 
the clash of the armour and then a faint groan, just like the noises of 
the previous night. I lighted my candle, got my pistol, unlocked 
and unbolted the door, and leaned my weight against it. Robert, it 
would not open ! You see, I could not go down-stairs, take down 
the big chain on the hall door, and go around into the court-yard 
without disturbing the household. So I waited for daylight again, 
and when I got to Athens side of the door I found both his bolts 
shot home I'^ 

"Bah !" said Hodlake, laughing, "what a coil you are making! 
Some one of the servants had shot the bolts while you were away.'' 

" Yes," replied Athel, coolly ; " only I had locked the tower door, 
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and had the key in my own room. There is only one entrance from 
the outside. Besides, there is not a servant about the house, or a 
bumpkin within ten miles of us, who would dare enter AtheFs Hold 
after dark. Here we are right under the shadow of the tower. 
There is the entrance door ; all the rest is solid wall.^' 

" I agree," said Hodlake ; " only keep the change secret. I will 
go to your room after the house is quie!." 

" But your crutches ?'' 

" I will wrap them in cloths so they will make no sound. Lock 
your door and bring me the key." 

" And I will leave my pistol in the top drawer ^' 

" Bother your pistol ! You can^t shoot a ghost with leaden bullets, 
and I am not going to waste silver on the Ghost of Redbrook." 



CHAPTER XL 

Ghostly. 

IT was near noon the next morning when the carriage passed through 
the lodge-gates, turning down the Tunbridge road and carrying 
the quartette from Redbrook Hold on a sight-seeing expedition. 
It was Lord Bulford who arranged the cushions for Mr. Hodlake's 
bandaged limb and assisted him as he climbed into the vehicle. He 
had the back seat, beside Ethel, while Mr. Redbrook and the new 
guest sat opposite. The visitor had been specially attentive and polite 
to Mr. Hodlake, had listened deferentially when the latter was drawn 
into the discussion of some metaphysical question the previous even- 
ing, and was evidently intent on standing well in his opinion. Mr. 
Hodlake took all the attention with undisturbed gravity, while he 
acknowledged his lordship^s courtesy with punctilious politeness. 

" His lordship does not know," thought Mr. Hodlake, " that my 
good friend and gossip, Compton Dare, has given me an elaborate 
history of the Marmon family for three generations back — when it 
began to exist! And it would be very underbred of me to hint 
any portion of my knowledge to the present head of the house. My 
business is to discover how Miss Redbrook is affected by the title, 
and to continue on my good behaviour while he remains." 

" This drawing-master," thought Lord Bulford, " is evidently a 
power at Redbrook, partly because he was smashed by the Redbrook 
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carriage and partly because he rescued that queer little kid. The 
important thing for me to do is to get on his right side. He looks 
as wise as an owl, but I were a poor diplomatist if he could match 
me! I cannot see that he is up to any little game here. Probably 
he is on his guard. Nous verrona /" 

" The boy looks better to-day," thought Mr. Redbrook, who was 
Hodlake's vis-Orvia; "his face looks more cheerful, and he is the 
handsomest fellow in Kent! I thought he would decline this drive, 
feeling overshadowed by the young noble ; but it must be a larger 
growth than my Lord Bulford that overshadows Hodlake! I won- 
der how Ethel regards these two youngsters? Somehow she and 
Hodlake do not get along at all. I must find out what is the 
matter. Probably they have quarrelled about that young rascal^ 
Don Cesar !" 

" This impromptu visit,'' thought Ethel, " was carefully arranged 
some time ago. His diplomatic lordship has not given sufficient 
attention to details to ' hide his trail,' as they say in Canada. Now, 
is Athel a party to this arrangement, or did the diplomat blind him? 
I am positively ashamed of myself for seeking for hidden motives 
constantly, yet I cannot help doing it. What is the man's object? 
He has squandered his own money and his mother's money, as I 
know from the county historian, Mr. Dare. Does he intend replen- 
ishing his purse by borrowing from uncle, or does he purpose taking 
my little fortune with an incumbrance? He has ventured two or 
three sentimental speeches already, one of them in the hearing of 
Mr. Hodlake, at breakfast, and that philosophic gentleman just 
glanced at me while he chipped his egg, to see how I took it. 
Really, there is more cold-blooded impudence in the man animal — 
as a rule — than there is meat in the ^g-shell ! He is always se- 
verely proper, though — poor man ! and one cannot help feeling com- 
passion for a cripple ! But he must be thoroughly bad, or I should 
not be in such dread of his bold eyes, that look so honest. I have 
a shock in reserve for him, and this is the very time for it!" 

Miss Redbrook's thought was far longer than either of the 
others ; but she was the only lady, and was entitled to the excess. 

"Mr. Hodlake," she said, suddenly, when Mr. Redbrook was 
pointing out some distant object to Lord Bulford, " did you ever 
happen to meet Captain Delacour, of the Confederate army ?" 

" Captain Delacour?" answered Hodlake, regarding her intently; 
" I have heard the name. He was captured at the same battle — 
that is — just after I was hurt." 
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"And were you captured about the^me time?" 

" Yes ; I suppose I was a prisoner also, — that is, if I had been 
able to march." 

*' Oh," said Ethel ; " and have you ever seen Captain Delacour 
since that day ?" 

" Really," answered Hodlake, thoughtfully, " I cannot say that I 
ever saw Captain Delacour. If you will tell me why you ask, I 
will tell you all I know about liira." 

" All ?" said Ethel, incredulously. 

" All I know/' answered Hodlake, firmly. " He did not belong 
to the brigade which was engaged in that fight. It is possible that 
I have seen him. I cannot assert it positively. May I ask what you 
know of this gentleman?" 

" Very little," replied Ethel ; " I have a correspondent in America 
who has seen Captain Delacour." 

" May I — do I transgress if I ask her name ?" said Hodlake. 

"fiername?" 

" Or hi8 name," said Hodlake, coolly ; " I supposed your corre- 
spondent was of your own sex. But pardon the question and allow 
me to withdraw it." 

"My correspondent is Miss Bertha Delisle, of Montreal," said 
Ethel, quietly. 

" Aw !" said Lord Bulford ; " bless me ! I know Miss Delisle I 
saw her and danced with her at the Governor's ball last winter. 
Vewy chawming lady. And, by Jove ! there was a Captain Dela- 
cour there, I wemember. He wore a howid gway uniform." 

" It is quite possible that he was there last winter," observed 
Ethel ; " did you notice him particularly. Lord Bulford ?" 

" No ; ya-as. I noticed his uniform, it was not at all nice ; in 
fact, I believe it was wagged. Bullet-holes, you know. I was over 
there only a week. There was a wow about the Fenians, L wemem- 
ber. The ball was on the fifth. I sailed on the seventh, Januwawy. 
The Canada ladies seemed to think the wagged uniforms quite weg- 
ular. Do you see the chimneys over the twees. Miss Wedb'ook? 
That is Mawmondale. Must be ten miles distant. Not much of a 
house, but some bits of chawming scenery in the neighbowhood." 

" Suppose we drive in that direction," suggested Mr. Bedbrook. 

*' Not on my account," replied Lord Bulford with delicious com- 
posure. " Madame, ma mbre, does not long for me just now. She 
thinks I am in Paris, you know, and it is quite likely that she is 
witing me a letter to-day, blowing me up on account of my last 
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pull. Better let her get aver it 1 My allowance was forty poands, 
and I pulled for a hundred. '^ 

The attractions of luncheon were strong enough to shorten the 
drive, and when they passed under the shadow of the larches on 
their return, Mr. Hodlake requested permission to alight and visit 
Mr. Dare, who was visible at his cottage-door. 

" I will take a biscuit and a mug of beer with Mr. Dare," ob- 
served Hodlake, as he moved away. " Ho ! here is Don Cesar with 
a new victim." 

The boy came striding over the flower-bed with a large cat under 
his arm. 

"Find Tommy, Hollake!" he shouted; "find Tommy, Aunt 
Ethel ! My Tommy ! See me !" and he knelt on the grassy border, 
dropping the cat. " Now Tommy," he continued, " got cake in my 
pocket. 'Tand up an' beg !" 

He fumbled in his pocket, and presently drew forth some cruihbs 
of cake. The cat obediently reared his lank body and took the 
crumbs from the boy's hand. 

"Take me an' Tommy in carriage!" said Don Cesar. "I'll pit 
him in my crib, an' Em'ly will get me some bones. Dear old 
Tommy, so glad I find you !" and he kissed the animal between the 
ears, then tucked him under his arm, and thus encumbered, climbed 
the carriage steps. 

" J/y cat!" he repeated, glancing around; "find him in bushes; 
thought it was Tommy, an' called him ; so glad when I called, he sat 
up and miowed. Then I knew it was Tommy. Nursy, 'scatted him 
out, and he yun over here to me. Want to kiss him. Aunt Et'el?" 

" No, thank you !" answered Miss Redbrook, looking with wonder 
at the cat, coiling himself up on the boy's lap. " Did you have 
Tommy before you came here ?" 

" Oh, yes !" said Don Cesar, promptly ; " hab Tommy when he 
was 'ittle kitten — ^always hab Tommy. So glad. Lose Tommy. 
Tommy nebber 'cratch. See me !" and he took up the broad paw 
and drew it across his plump cheek. " Tommy nebber yun away 
any more. Won't get 'scatted out now, will he, Aunt Et'el?" 

" No." The answer was prompt and decided. She caught Hod- 
lake's glance, as the carriage moved away, and noticed the grateful 
look in his eyes. He was evidently thanking her for her kindness 
to the boy. 

" I wonder if he thinks me a perfect brute ?" she thought, resent- 
fully. 
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Two hours later, Mr, Hodlake cautiously ascended the steps at 
the front entrance, a step at a time. He was becoming expert with 
his crutches. Don Cesar was asleep on a mat at the library window, 
and Tommy, increased in rotundity, was purring contentedly, his 
paws resting on the boy's breast. Hodlake paused a moment to study 
the group. The cat was rather shabby in appearance when Don 
Cesar first presented him, but he had licked himself into shape, and 
was altpgether respectable now. A white hand, holding a fan, came 
out the window and brushed away a fly that had settled on the child's 
face. Hodlake entered the hall, passed into the library, and found 
Miss Redbrook at the window. 

"You disarrange all my plans, Miss Redbrook," said he, taking 
bis usual seat on the broad sofa, and propping up his damaged leg. 
" You know Don Cesar must have an affection for me, if my influence 
is to benefit him. Yet you are making him madly in love with you. 
I notice, day by day, a growing devotion in the boy, and I am hon- 
estly jealous. Your kindness to the cat has sealed your conquest. 
By-the-bye, I was very much impressed by the child's quick appre- 
hension of the fact that you are the dominant authority here. And 
I was also very grateful for your ready acquiescence when he plieaded 
for the cat." 

" The chambermaid informs me that you did not occupy your room 
last night," answered Ethel. 

" Ah !" said Hodlake, stunned. 

" And she also says the blue-room was occupied, though Athel left 
us at nine o'clock." 

" What stupidity !" muttered Hodlake. " Really, Miss Redbrook, 
I am ashamed of myself. Would you believe that I muffled my 
crutches so that I might go to Athel 's room undetected. And yet I 
was stupid enough to lie down on Athel's bed, never reflecting that 
the servants would certainly find me out." 

"It is very mysterious," said Ethel, perplexed ; "and I hardly 
know what to ask you. I hope you were not uncomfortable in your 
own room ?" 

Hodlake sat reflecting and silent, glancing at her occasionally, and 
apparently making up his mind. At last he cleared his brow and 
spoke. 

" I dare not ask you for a promise," he said ; " but I earnestly beg 
you to keep secret what I tell you " 

" If you tell me all " 

"Well?" 
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" I detest half confidences !" she said, vehemently. " I will be 
discreet if you will only be less mysterious. I need not promise. 
I do not like promises.'^ 

" Athel requested me to occupy his room last night/' said Hod- 
lake, slowly ; " he had heard sounds, — ^he was going away, and he 
asked me to take his place.'^ 

a Well r 

" There have been legends current about AthePs Hold," he con- 
tinued, watching her carefully. "I have heard — ^you have heard, 
doubtless, of uncanny visitors or occupants of the old tower. Some 
of the signs, such as rattling armour, the tread of a heavy foot on 
the paved floor, Athel fancied he had heard.'^ 

"And you went there, lame, helpless, and alone, to investigated 
she said, looking with admiration at his placid face. 

" Yes ; but the crutches were a great nuisance. No matter ! I am 
not going away until I discover something. In a week or two, I 
may discard these props, and then " 

"And then ?" 

"And then I shall hold some converse with the Ghost of Redbrook.'' 

"Surely, Mr. Hodlake," said Ethel, eagerly, " you do not believe 
in those old fables. You surely know that no disembodied spirit 
can revisit the earth ?'^ 

" Indeed, I do not know," answered Hodlake ; " and, if you will 
excuse me, I will add, you do not know either. Here, in this bright 
daylight, I am inclined to think all these occult transactions can be 
explained. Last night, in the darkened chamber," and he pointed 
at the ceiling, '^ I was not so certain." 

"And you think," she said, feeling a certain creeping sensation, 
which she vainly strove to resist, — "you think you heard " 

" You objected to half confidences," said Hodlake, producing a 
letter from his pocket ; " here is a record of my experience. I prom- 
ised Athel a full account, and I stopped at Mr. Dare's house and wrote 
this, while the kind old gentleman smoked. Break the seal and read 
it. I will address another envelope," and he limped over to the table. 
She looked at the address, — " Mr. Athel Kedbrook, Hotel Ath^nee, 
Paris," then looked at the graceful figure bending over the library 
table, opened the envelope, while a paleness spread over her face. 

"If you will excuse me," she said, hurriedly, "I will go up to 
my room to read this. Thank you ! Uncle and Lord Bulford have 
gone down to the stables. I will return presently," and she vanished, 
leaving him absorbed. 
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" I could do no less I" muttered Hodlake, rising, and taking long 
strides on his crutches around the spacious room. " I must add a 
postscript and tell him. What a determined little she — ^angel she 
is ! Ah, Lady Agatha V^ he continued, pausing before her portrait, 
'* if the painter had not caught that sinister expression ; and this 
fellow,^' passing to a portrait in the corner, and gazing earnestly at 
the bold face, ^' courtier, warrior, and statesman they say, — ^at least 
Dare says- " 

"That is Sir Athol," said Ethel, who had entered unperoeived. 
"He was a very gallant gentleman. Here is the letter. Thank 
you ! I have added a postscript telling Athel why you showed it." 

"May I read it?" 

" Certainly ; it is only a line; ^ Mr. Hodlake was discovered tres- 
passing in your room, and had to explain by showing me this letter, 
Ethel.' That is all, I thought it would not be right to send the 
letter without this explanation." 

" You are always wise," answered Hodlake, gravely ; " and I am 
greatly relieved now, that I may converse with you freely about this 
ghost question. Did you read all the letter?" 



CHAPTER XII. 

Hodlake's Letter. 



W'HEN Miss Redbrook gained her own apartment her conduct 
would have justified a writ de lunatico inquirendo. In the 
first place, she locked her door, and then, instead of dashing into 
Mr. Hodlake's letter, she unlocked her writing-desk and inspected 
a number of old letters, pausing now and again to wring her hands, 
to laugh a little, and tlien to brush away a few tears. Her pale- 
ness vanished, and when she closed her desk her countenance was 
rosy. 

"No doubt, — no possibility of doubt!" she murmured. "I am 
so bewildered that I cannot think coherently now, but one thing is 
clear, at least. I do not know whether I am glad or sorry. And 
now for the letter." 

She seated herself in the capacious arm-chair near, the window, 
and spread the sheets out upon her lap. 

" My dear Athel," the letter began, " I am at the house of our 
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friend, Mr. Dare, who is kind enough to furnish me with writing 
materials, and to sit on the porch and smoke while I write. It 
would have been indecorous to write in the great library, while the 
new guest demands attention and entertainment, and it would have 
been disingenuous to withdraw to my chamber on the plea of fatigue. 
We have all been driving, surveying the beautiful scenery, and con- 
versing on many subjects. By-the-bye, Miss Redbrook is anxious 
to learn something about a certain Captain Delacour, of the Confed- 
erate Army. She has some special reason, which she did not reveal, 
for seeking information. Do you happen to know this gentle- 
man V 

" Well !" said Ethel, clenching her hand, " this is decidedly cool !" 

" Don Cesar," continued the letter, " has found a cat, or the cat 
found Don Cesar. Tliey are old acquaintances. I never saw the 
boy so excited. The cat evidently knows him, and answers in good 
cat language when Don Cesar calls him. His name is Tommy. I 
must say I am far more eager to learn his previous history than to 
investigate Captain Delacour. He is a cat of parts, — can stand on 
his nether extremities and beg for cake." 

"Really!" interjected Miss Redbrook. 

*^ Lord Bulford justifies your encomiums. He is a capital talker, 
and I think he is — I was about to say very harmless. I mean by 
that, not dangerous on account of his resemblance to Antinous. He 
cannot talk sentiment efficiently, because of an unfortunate disagree- 
ment with an important letter in the English alphabet. How the 
deuce can a fellow make an impression on a girl by telling her he 
would be ^wetched' if he failed to win her?" 

"What a wretch !" said Ethel, with a decided trill of the expur- 
gated letter. 

" But seriously, Athel, my lord is a good fellow. When he is 
older, he will learn that it is not wise or noble to squander his own 
money, and then live upon the money of somebody else. And he 
will perhaps emulate your sturdy independence, which; made you a 
placeman, when you might have been an idler, with sufficient rev- 
enues for your needs. It would have been inglorious idleness, and 
you have done well to renounce it. I notice a manifest improve- 
ment in your mental and moral status since you have been an earner. 
I think of going into trade, when my leg comes back, though I am 
so unlucky as to have enough for my moderate wants without work. 
The only work I have ever done was in the trenches — bother the 
trenches I 
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" However, I have laboured industriously with my brains. What 
do you think of reading Latin and Greek incessantly three hundred 
days in the year through twelve years ? This I have done, and 
without one moment's weariness. My instructor loved his labours, 
and I loved him. You had better skip this page, my friend, as it 
contains nothing to interest you. I have written all this because of 
a foolish reluctance to talk about your ghosts. Turn over the leaf 
and begin the true account of my adventures. 

" I wrapped the ends of my crutches in towels, and so travelled 
from my own pleasant apartment to the blue-room. It was a quar- 
ter before twelve. The lamps in the corridors were alight, and I 
had matches in ray pocket. When I reached your room I locked 
myself in, lighted a candle and a cigar, and stretched myself out 
upon your bed. I found an abominable book on your table, Renan's 
^ Vie de J^sus,' and read a lot of the pernicious stuff. Athel, how 
do you get your own consent to read such utter trash ? It is bad 
enough to be a half-heathen, as you are, but to be misled by the 
illogical reasoning of the flippant Frenchman is worse. I never 
saw the book until last night, but I recognized several silly, epi- 
grammatic, atheistical sentences which you have recently put forth 
in our colloquies. I ask your pardon now for having thought they 
were original with you. 

" I suppose — nay — I know it was just one o'clock when I threw 
the book away. I did not indulge in any expletives, but I remem- 
bered the remark of a New Orleans soldier whom I overheard in 
the trenches one night. He was inveighing against the folly of his 
superior officer to a comrade, and concluded his remarks by saying, 
'He has got the Mobile complaint bad 1' 

" * And what is the Mobile complaint ?' said the other. 

" ' The d— d fool !' 

" The grammar was defective, but the idea was plain enough. 
It is possible that I thought this soldier could express my opinion 
of Kenan, as I gathered up my crutches, and just then I heard the 
clash of armour in Athel's Hold. 

" There was a passage in the book that expressed doubt concern- 
ing any possible manifestation in human form of superhuman intel- 
ligence. I forget the form of expression, but this was the idea. It 
was asserted with the cool impudence of statement which distin- 
guishes the frivolous French atheist from the more sober mysticism 
of his German congener. Your German drowns you under a flood 
of technicalities that are never employed in ordinary discussions. 
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Yoor Frenchman suggests a hnndred possible explanations of phe- 
nomena, with a wealth of sillj witticisms that astonish yon by their 
abundance. And your Englishman, like John Stuart Mill, for 
example, positively silences you by the very force of baseless asser- 
tion ; ' taking for granted that which needs proof, ai^uing at large 
upon points that are not contested, and concluding by proclaiming 
the point settled/ What do you think of Mr. Mill's latest effort, 
in which he essays to bring capital and labour at agreement by the 
operation of algebraic analysis ? 

" The passage referred to arrested my attention, and I endeavored 
to * think it out.' The strength of the argument was found in the 
possible difficulty, or supposed impossibility rather, of a spiritual 
intelligence manifesting the phenomena of material life. It was 
equivalent to the assertion that the non-tangible must needs be 
non^visible and non-audible. And in my meditations I had just 
reached the conclusion that the intangible essence that we call Will 
made my hand open or shut. And the burden of proof was evi- 
dently upon the champion who denied dynamical force to imma- 
terial agency. At this point the rattle of the armour claimed my 
attention. 

*^My leg is still encased in inflexible bands, and I had to move 
slowly. Before I reached the door communicating with AtheFs 
Hold I heard something like the tread of a mailed foot. You 
know there are two suits of armour in the old tower, one on either 
side the doorway. I drew back my bolts noiselessly, and leaned 
against the door. I wished to see which suit was disturbed. But 
the door resisted my weight. It was fastened on the other side. I 
cannot get up the postern stair without assistance, so I have not 
been in the haunted room to-day. Dr. Emmons says I may walk a 
little in eight or ten days. Wait ! 

" When I found myself barred out I managed ii\ get down on 
my knee, and got my eye on a level with the keyhole. It was 
tough work, Athel ! I was obliged to stick my right leg straight 
out, and hold myself up by the crutch, while I twisted my neck 
out of shape to get a glimpse of the other interior. There was not 
much light; but my eyes are good, and I could see the opposite 
wall and the torn tapestry. And while I looked there passed along 
that wall a figure that moved without a sound. I am sure I heard 
the armour before I left the bed. I am sure I heard the rustle of 
the tapestry, but 1 did not hear the footsteps. The figure was. vis- 
ible only an instant. It was tall ; it had a sheet of some light stuff 
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over its shoalders, but it had no head. Imagine how a tall man 
would look with his head gone and a tablcf-cloth spread over the 
stump of his neck. 

** I waited some time for a reappearance, but in vain. My posi- 
tion was very uncomfortable, and I had considerable trouble in 
resuming an erect posture. Finally, after crawling over the floor, I 
pulled myself up by the bed-post. I am not going to try that ex- 
periment again. My leg has been a little painful all day, though 
Dr. Emmons says I have only abraded the surface of the hurt. He 
asked me how it happened. I told him I had knelt on my left knee 
last night, and probably hurt the right limb when I arose. He said, 
* Better say your prayers in some other posture a few days longer.^ 
And I promised to do no more kneeling for a week. 

*' Well, you are asking what I think of all this? 

" My friend, I have reached no conclusion. I can easily account 
for all I saw and heard. It is possible that some fellow got into 
Athel's Hold, rattled the armour, and walked about in his bare feet 
over the smooth tiles. If he should repeat the experiment when I 
get back my legs it is quite probable that I shall know what he is 
up to. . At present I cannot ims^ine any reason for the visitation. 
There is nothing to steal in AthePs Hold, and if the possible thieves 
intended an attack upon your chamber, and would steal Kenan's 
book, I could not conscientiously interfere with them ! 

" I have not talked about this business to anyone. The policy (if 
it is a trick) is to keep quiet and let somebody else talk. And if it 
is not a trick 

^^ Let us understand each other. I know you are skeptical about 
everything. But I am not certain that a living man was in Athel's 
Hold last night. I saw something. I am sure — upon general log- 
ical grounds as well as by direct revelation — that there are such things 
as disembodied intelligences, and I believe such intelligences cannot 
be barred out by material obstacles. I do not believe ghosts can 
come in through keyholes, but I do believe they can come in through 
stone walls. If I might refer, you to Holy Writ, I would instance 
the case of the angel who liberated Peter. When they went out, 
the gate opened : it had not opened to admit the angel. I do not 
know of what substance angelic organisms are composed, but they 
are always referred to in Scripture as separate, individual organisms 
having personality. 

"Now for the logic. Mr. Mill and a host of men of fine intelli- 
gence scout this revelation. Mill says ^ an ideal power, who is also 
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good/ forms the basis of all religions that have value, — that is to say, 
'the ideal is the true entity/ If you reduce, his philosophy to its 
last analysis this is positively all of it. And you see the absurdity 
of the statement. But it is not credible that so large a majority 
of the wise and cultivated and good should hug so monstrous a 
delusion if there is nothing behind the ideal. Arguing a posteriorif 
these phenomena of belief could not be in the world if the ideal 
were not real. I am not talking now of faith in a revelation. I 
refer only to the laws of thought. 

" And I cannot see how so wide-spread a belief in ghosts could 
possibly exist if there were no ghosts. Some celebrated donkey has 
written a lot of stuff about * The Genesis of Superstition/ in which 
he essays to place faith in Divine agency, in the power of prayer 
and cognate matters on the same level with Fetishism and all the 
superstitions of rude tribes. Suppose the principles of his thesis 
are true and sound, do you not see that he proves nothing except the 
possible truth of some of tbese superstitions? Of course, I mean 
logically. It is like saying two and two cannot make four, because 
four and four would then make eight ! Upon what sort of meat 
did the philosopher feed that he has grown so great? 

" I am not afraid of the Ghost of Redbrook, and I do not want 
your pistol when I encounter him ; and the reason is, I am more 
potent than he. When he quitted his mortal organism he parted 
with power. He did not increase power; and he can never match 
me until he resume his organism. No doubt there will come a time 
when he shall again possess what we call a material body ; but in 
the meantime I dominate him. This is both logical and orthodox. 

" Do not expect any further accounts of your ghost until I cast 
away my crutches. I am not going to limp after him, and I am not 
going to relinquish him. 

" Lord Bulford will not go to-morrow ; he is quite contented here. 
What a lot of conceit you must have, Athel, to induce you to leave 
this attractive young noble here in your absence !" 

" What does the man mean V^ said Ethel, with cheeks aflame. 

"Now,'' the letter continued, "my lord may visit Sir Maitland, 
and while you are an acknowledged favourite over there, — so long as 
you enliven the mansion with your gay presence, — it is still possible 
for an accomplished gallant to supplant you. I know you admire 
Miss Grace, and she is a charming lady " 

" Forty 1 if she is a day !" ejaculated the fair reader. 

"And has always manifested regard for you. You cannot afford 
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to trifle thus. Men are a hundred times more conceited than women. 
They think — having once made a favourable impression — the vic- 
tory is within their grasp. Do not throw away your prospects, my 
friend. " Very affectionately yours, 

" Robert." 

Miss Redbrook refolded this long letter, after re-reading portions 
of it and copying some expressions in it on the back of the envel- 
ope, which she placed in her desk. She then added the postscript, 
impelled by the direct honesty of her character. Besides, this act 
made the matter a triangular secret, and her sense of propriety ren- 
dered her uncomfortable, so long as there was a semi-confidential 
relation existing between herself and Mr. Hod lake. By taking 
Athel into the partnership this objectionable feature was removed. 

She arranged her hair, surveying her fair figure in the large mir- 
ror, and thus discoursed to her " double'' the while : 

"I really cannot decide whether men are all hypocrites or all 
geese ! There are sentences in this letter that are wonderfully wise 
and interesting, and that seem to be so truthful ; but there is some 
nonsense also. Miss Grace, indeed ! Of course he knows that is 
all foolishness. And he does not mention me once, except to ask his 
ridiculous question about Captain Delacour," 

She stood at the library-door a minute watching Mr. Hodlake, as 
he limped from one portrait to another. The crutches suggested in- 
firmity, and she felt her sympathy for the sufferer reawaken, while 
she forgot her resentment at the letter-writer. Then she noticed the 
poise of his handsome head, and decided that some latent power in 
the man kept her in dread of him. If she could only learn a little 
of his former history. He did not seem reluctant to speak of the 
past, but he never volunteered to speak of himself or his fortunes. 
If uncle Anthony would only ask him some questions. Ah! he is 
attracted by Sir AthoPs portrait. Very well ! we will get Mr. Dare 
to tell Sir AthoFs history to-day ! And so she entered the room. 

When the letter was once more enclosed and deposited in the 
mail-bag, Don Cesar awoke, and coming in at the window, brought 
Tommy under his arm. He seated himself on the floor and put the 
cat through his exercises, and then led him out on the lawn, steer- 
ing the animal by his caudal appendage, lifting his hind legs gently, 
which treatment Tommy seemed to take as a matter of course. 

6 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Captain Delaoouk. 

IN the last days of June, 1862, about two hundred thousand men 
strove for the possession of a strip of country near Kichmond 
Of the two hundred thousand, between thirty and forty thousand 
died in the conflict or from wounds received during the six days. 
It is a moderate estimate, therefore, to suppose from sixty to one 
hundred thousand men and women of to-day, who were helpless 
children then, were orphaned in that ghastly week. 

No history has been written tliat professed to give all the details 
of that long conflict. Each one of the six days has its name written 
in crimson letters; but there were hundreds of episodes, each one of 
overmastering personal interest, that will never be riecounted, except 
in some such vagrant fashion as that herein employed to rescue one 
of these episodes from oblivion. 

There was a brigade stationed at HalPs Creek, rather off the line 
of fight. The dull thunder of big guns was audible throughout the 
day, — it was the sixth day, — and at odd times the spiteful snapping 
of rifles could be heard, modifying the deep bass of larger ordnance. 
The men in the trenches were speculating through the long, hot 
day as to the possible drift of the contest, and as to the probability 
of their brigade being involved in it. At present they kept their 
places under orders, and took their scanty rations in discontent, long- 
ing for any change that would deliver them from their uncomfort- 
able quarters. 

No one who has not heard the roar of artillery in actual battle 
can estimate the effect produced by the portentous sounds. In 
the shock of battle the ear is dulled, because the combatant is the 
victim of a certain frenzy, and is filled with opposite anticipa- 
tions. On one hand there is the expectation of such a measure of 
success as may end the strife for the nonce ; and on the other, there 
is the constant conviction that some stray missile may terminate all 
personal interest in the result. And it is probable that each man 
nurses the secret conviction that he will escape, albeit his compan- 
ions are stricken down on either side of him. The ordinary sympa- 
thy that would be operative if he were not himself in deadly peril^ 
is overshadowed by a hundred personal considerations, and he looks 
with indifference upon harrowing scenes of suffering, upon the sudden 
destruction of scores of men, and still presses onward, eager only to 
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terminate the dismal drama before a similar fate can overtake him- 
self. But it is far different to hear the sounds of conflict while in 
present personal safety, because the hearer knows that each detonation 
announces death to some one against whom he nourishes no personal 
enmity, and the busy imagination fills up the gap between the dis- 
charges with grewsome pictures, probably more horrible than the 
horrible reality. 

Some such thoughts filled the mind of the picket who was 
stationed on the outermost line of sentinels and nearest the con- 
tending forces. He was placed at his post near the ford at night- 
fall, ordered to be watchful until relieved, to discharge his gun at 
the appearance of danger, and then to fall back to the trenches. His 
inarch was from the skirt of the wood to the edge of the water. 
While he tramped over the dusty roadside, counting the stars as 
they came out in the peaceful sky, he heard the hoof-strokes of a 
galloping horse coming down the road, and starting out from the 
shadow of the trees he waited the nearer approach of the new-comer 
with his weapon advanced. 

*^Halt ! Who goes there?" he said, as the outlines of the rider's 
form became visible against the sky. ^ 

" A friend," answered the rider, checking his horse. 

*' Advance, friend, and give the countersign!" 

" Richmond." 

" Pass," said the sentry, shouldering his gun. 

" How far is the brigade, my frieqd ?" asked the stranger, as his 
horse stopped to drink at the edge of the creek. 

" Less than a mile." 

*^ I will send back for you. The brigade will move within an 
hour. I am not sure, but I think a strong detachment of the enemy 
will come down this road presently. Keep a sharp lookout, and 
good-night." 

He splashed across the ford, and galloped onward, while tlie picket 
resumed his monotonous march. The crash of the big guns had 
ceased, and the hum of countless insects mingled with the ripple of 
the stream. So passed an hour, while more stars come out. The 
gentle breeze which c-ame from his camp brought also the sounds of 
busy preparation, and he was in momentary expectation of the recall. 
Suddenly, he heard the measured tramp of men in the opposite di- 
rection, and as the first files appeared up the road, he discharged his 
gun. He was answered by a volley, a bullet striking him in the 
body, and he rolled over in the long grass by the roadside. Then 
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came a rapid march down the hill, a tumultuous throng dashing across 
the ford to be met by his own brigade, the clash of steel against steel, 
and the incessant pattering of bullets, cutting the twigs above his head. 
He lay there, out of the line of shot, wondering, though with dull 
indifference, if anybody would take the trouble to look for him when 
the fight was over. He put his hand on his breast, and found it was 
covered with blood. Then there came another rush across the stream, 
led by a few stragglers, some of whom tossed their guns into the 
water, and then a hoarse shout of victory. While he still doubted, 
his senses slipping away, three horsemen rode across, and drew rein 
a few yards from him. 

"I left him here, major ,^' said one, "just in the shadow of the 
tree. Hillo ! here is the poor fellow ! How now, friend ? Are you 
hurt? Doctor, look to him, please.'' 

One of the horsemen dismounted, and putting his hands under his 
arms, drew him up on the bank. A moment's glance was enough. 

" Done for !" said the surgeon, remounting. " Minnie ball — gone 
through him, or lodged in the lung. I could put my fist in the hole.'^ 

" But he is still alive 1" said the first speaker, slipping down from 
his saddle and approaching the prostrate form. " Alas I comrade, 
your case 8eems hopeless indeed ! It is an ugly wound. Can I do 
anything for you ?" 

*^ A drop of water," said the sentry, huskily. 

The other stepped down the bank and dipped up some water in 
the crown of his hat. Kneeling beside the wounded man, he raised 
his head gently, and held the water to his lips. 

" Come, captain," said the third cavalier, shaking his rein ; " time 
presses. Come, doctor, unless you can do any good ?" 

"None," answered the doctor. " He is beyond the reach of sur- 
gery. He cannot live twenty minutes. It is too dark to see his 
face, but I could see the wound." 

" Ride on, major," said the captain, " I will overtake you in a 
minute. Now, friend, what can I do for you ?" 

"Put your hand in my breast pocket," whispered the soldier; 
" there is a letter. Ah ! you have it. Add a postscript and post it, 
will you? Thanks ! Let me touch your hand. You are kind. I 
have no messages to send. Farewell !" 

The ofiicer laid his head gently down, congratulating himself that 
the darkness prevented the other from seeing the unsold ier-like mois- 
ture in his eyes, and mounting his horse, rode slowly up the hill. 

" What an infernal business this warfare is !" he muttered. " One 
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'would think a respectable devil would be humane enough to wait for 
yonder poor fellow to die ! But that old meat-axe of a doctor trotted 
away with perfect composure ; and the major was impatient at the 
delay. Well^ I am thankful that I was able to minister to his wante^ 
ever so little ! Here is the fork ; he said take the righfc/^ and he 
turned his horse into the wood. 

He rode on half a mile or more, wondering that he did not over- 
take his companions. He checked his horse to listeo^ and at the 
same moment two pair of hands caught him by arm and collar and 
dragged him suddenly from the saddle. The startled horse dashed 
away at a gallop. Six or eight soldiers stood around^ while the two 
who had captured him raised him from his knees. 

" Go slow, Sam," said one of the bystanders. " Officer ! don't 
you see his sword? Surrender, sir, if you please! Too many for 
you, you see.'' 

" What does this mean ?" said the captive. " This is a very serious 
blunder. Do you know me ?" 

" No, sir 1" replied one of the men, civilly. " We only know 
you're a Johnny reb. Have you a pop? Yes. Thankee I Got 
another? Take the sword, Sam. Will you walk with us, cap? 
or would you rather we'd lead you ?" 

" I surrender," said the other, relinquishing his weapons. " But 
I cannot account for your presence here. There should be two or 
three thousand of my friends in this vicinity." 

" Oh, you took the wrong fork, sir 1 You are more'n two mile 
from your brigade. Things is very much mixed, though. We've 
been scattered all along this creek all day. The leftenant will tell 
you. Take the cap'n in, Sam." 

They plodded on through the bushes, and presently emerged on 
the borders of a cornfield, being challenged by sentinels now and 
again. An officer came out of a hut and met the party, listening 
quietly to the report of the captors. 

" Your name and rank, sir, if you please," said he, when the 
recital was finished. 

**Delacour," answered the prisoner; "captain in the Third Regi- 
ment Alabama Cavalry, at preseqt aide to General Brand." 

"Walk in, captain," said the other. "I suppose you will give 
your parole, say until we reach New York ? It will be more com- 
fortable for you." 

"New York?" 

" Yes. I have a number of gentlemen in the same unfortunate 
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category with yourself, and am expecting orders to march every hour. 
We captured a good number, to-day. You are not wounded, I 
believe ?" 

"Only a scratch. You have my parole. I have been in the 
saddle all day, may I ask for a drop of water and a bundle of 
straw V 

" Better than that,^' said the lieutenant, laughing. " We can give 
you a cup of genuine coffee, and, if you don't mind mosquitos, you 
can catch a cat-nap in the bunk here. I will call you if we move 
to-night." 

While he sipped his coffee the captive read the letter he had taken 
from the pocket of the wounded sentry. The soldier who paced 
up and down outside the hut glanced in the open door with curious 
interest while the rebel captain pored over the letter. Something in 
the document seemed to fascinate the reader as he read and re-read. 
Finally, he folded the note, replaced it in the envelope, and sealed it. 

" I'll be hanged if I can add a postscript," he muttered ; " it says 
enough and is sad enough as it stands. It fits my own case so 
accurately, too. Poor fellow ! He is doubtless the gainer in ex- 
changing the harrowing cares of life for the endless sleep, but one 
cannot resist the melancholy influence of such a story. I suppose I 
shall be haunted by these dismal sentences as long as I live. I am 
heartily sick of this military life, and if any decent opportunity to 
quit it should offer, I'll be hanged if I wouldn't slip out ! Hillo, 
lieutenant 1 what is up now?'^ 

" Orders to march,'^ replied the officer. " I hope you are some- 
what refreshed, as you will have a long tramp to-night. But we 
shall reach the railroad by daylight if some of your friends don't 
interrupt us. We move at once." 

"Really I" said Captain Delacour, "here is a straw hat without 
an owner. May I take it and leave my cap in its place?" 

" Certainly ! It is a fair exchange, and no doubt the colored gen- 
tleman who formerly owned the straw hat will think he has the 
advantage. Attention I file right ! march !" 

It was late in the afternoon of the succeeding day when the group 
of Confederate oflBcers filed out of the car at Jersey City. By some 
occult means, sympathizers in Baltimore had learned of their ap- 
proach, and met them at the station with various refreshments. 
They were loaded down with sandwiches particularly. As the train 
moved out. Captain Delacour leaned from the car-window to thank 
a gentleman who had thrust half a dozen cigars into his hand. 
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'^ Take my duster," said the stranger, throwing the garment across 
Delacour's arm ; "you will find it cooler than your cloth coat." 

The officer, who sat beside the prisoner, took the linen coat, ex- 
amined the pockets carefully, and, finding notliing, returned it to 
Pelacour. 

" These Baltimore rebs," observed the officer, quietly, " have the 
impudence of the devil ! No doubt the fellow will be spotted, and 
very likely he will get into one of the forts before he is much older. 
You may as well keep the coat, though. The whelp smokes prime 
cigars, too. Oh, thank you ! I noticed the odour while he stood 
by the window. I have matches. Change your coat. If you get 
cool you can put the duster over the other." 

When the ferry-boat reached the slip on the New York side of 
the river there were some minutes of wild confusion. Some one had 
thrown down the chain stretched across the deck, and a team, draw- 
ing a heavy truck, started before the boat was fastened. The horses 
had their forefeet on the apron of the slip when the boat rebounded 
and backed two or three feet, so that the animals could neither go 
on nor retreat. The tide was out and the slope of the apron was 
steeper than usual. In a moment they lost their footing and plunged 
headlong into the river, dragging the truck after them. A score or 
two of passengers rushed out of the cabins, clambering up on the 
guards on either side, and breaking through the line of soldiers, — 
separating them for an instant from their prisoners. In that instant 
Delacour stepped upon the railing, and, while all eyes were upon the 
struggling horses, he caught the edge of the sign inscribed " Gents' 
Cabin," and drew himself upon the upper deck. In another instant 
the boat swung against the side of the slip, and he coolly stepped 
over the barrier, and then, wading through a pile of coal, reached 
the street. He had on the linen coat, and, without asking any ques- 
tions, he walked soberly down the street. The big city was a wil- 
derness to him. After walking through many streets he found 
himself facing a building bearing the sign "Post-Office." He 
touched a stranger on the arm as he was passing. 

" I beg your pardon," he said ; " but will you please show me 
where I can deposit this letter ?" 

" Foreign mail," replied the other ; "this way." He glanced at 
the face of the runaway as he dropped the letter in the box, and then 
laid his hand on his shoulder. 

" I think you are a Confederate," he whispered. " If I am right, 
follow me, and I will take you to a place of safety." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

A& You Like It. 

TN recent times the ferry-boats plying between New York and the 
-■- opposite shores of the two rivers have been provided with iron 
gratings across the bows, which serve to restrain the impatient pas- 
sengers and keep them within safe limits until the boat is made fast 
to the slip. But a dozen years ago these gratings were rare, and 
there was always a crowd collected on the very verge, ready to leap 
upon the bridge or apron of the slip. Many accidents occurred, 
and very probably that recorded in the previous chapter — which re- 
sulted in the loss of a pair of valuable horses — led to the adoption 
of the present excellent arrangements. When you make reckless- 
ness costly to a corporation you find something akin to a soul, which 
may be appealed to successfully. So long as danger to life involved 
no damage to revenue, the proverb which pronounces corporations 
soulless was abundantly verified. No human life was lost in the 
catastrophe recounted, but the brutes that perished cost the company 
fourteen hundred dollars — and the gates were added. 

The resistless rush of passengers to see the exact dimensions of 
the calamity made the escape of Captain Delacour quite easy. The 
opportunity offered, and, being a man of quick perception and 
prompt action, he availed of the chance. Of course he was missed 
within a few minutes, but while the soldiers explored the two cabins 
he was doing some walking, and making excellent time. The linen 
coat and straw hat aided him, and when he paused before the old 
post-office, in Nassua Street, he was safe. 

He followed the stranger, after a moment's hesitation. If it were 
a trick leading to his recapture he could not help himself. The 
stranger had only to call upon the men in the streets for aid to in- 
sure his instant arrest. If it were really a sincere offer of assistance, 
it was the very best and most promising offer that could be made. 
He was a stranger to the big city, and actually penniless. It is 
true, he had a roll of money in his pocket, but it was of a sort that 
was not current north of the Potomac. All these thoughts flashed 
through his mind as he followed his conductor, who hailed a hack 
that was passing, held the door open for Delacour, entered after 
him, and pulled down the curtains. 

" Drive down to Pearl Street,^' he said to the driver, *^ then up 
Fourth Avenue to the Park. Don't be in a hurry." 
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"Now, my friend," he continued, turning to Delacour and shak- 
ing his hand cordially, " what is your name, and how did you hap- 
pen to be loose? I saw your trowsers, which looked suspicious, 
and when you spoke I knew you were from Dixie." 

" My name is Delacour. May I ask your name ?" 

"Certainly; ask what you like. You may call me Mr, Smith." 

"And may I also inquire where you are taking me?" 

" Oh, yes ! In fact, you may propound any number of ques- 
tions. I am taking you to a house. You will get a bath first of 
all. You look like that would exactly suit you. Then you will 
get a suit of black, — or blue, if you prefer it, — and we will put 
these gray habiliments out of sight. Where did you break out 
from ?" 

" I was captured near Manassas, three days ago, and brought on 
here under guard. There was an accident at the ferry, and while 
the soldiers were gaping at that, I just climbed to the upper-deck, 
got on the wharf, and walked away. My parole only extended to 
New York. I suppose the boat was within the limits, and I could 
run without compromising myself." 

"New York limits reach to high-water mark on the Jersey 
shore," replied Mr. Smith, laughing. "Oh! we shall have a jolly 
treat reading the Herald to-morrow ! I cannot tell you anything, 
because a chance word from you might ruin us. You cannot get 
back just now; you will have to try Canada awhile." 

" I am afraid," said Delacour, doubtfully, " that the money I have 
will not purchase clothing and railway ticket, or pay my hotel bills 
in Canada." 

" No," replied his companion, dryly. " It is very probable that 
you would meet with some difficulty. But we will exchange your 
money for gold. When you reach Montreal, you will find friends 
there. You have a full beard; that is lucky. You will have to 
sacrifice that; but it will grow again. If you had not slipped away, 
you would have had quarters in one of the forts to-night. Now, 
unless you wish to take the oath of allegiance " 

" Well ; what is the oath ?" said Delacour, eagerly. 

" One that you cannot take, I fancy. If you could, you would be 
the first reb to disgrace himself." 

" Of course," answered Delacour, hastily, " I could take no oath 
that would hinder " 

" All right ! I only mentioned it to show you how the case stands. 
Then the alternative is to get into Canada as soon as possible. You 
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can abstain from conversation a short time, I suppose ? You cannot 
open your mouth without betraying yourself." 

" I am dumb." 

"Well, you needn't be dumb with us," said the stranger; "but 
when you start on your travels keep quiet until you are on neutral 
ground. You will find plenty of friends in Montreal, and among 
you all there will be some plan arranged by which you can get back. 
That is the Cooper Institute. We will go up a few blocks, and then 
get out. Driver, let us out at Ninth Street. Now, when I get out, 
you will please follow me, — say a hundred yards oif. I will go into 
a house. Follow, and you will find the door open. Once inside^ 
you will be safe for to-night. Here is the corner." 

He descended from the vehicle, paid the driver some money, and 
walked down the street. Keeping him in view, Captain Delacour 
followed. He turned two or three corners, but suddenly ran up the 
front steps of a large house, opened the door with a latch-key, and 
entered. Delacour found the door ajar ; but it was closed and locked 
as soon as he entered the hall. Half a dozen men crowded around 
him, laughing and shaking his hand, while they drew him into the 
parlour. 

"Sherry cobblers, Pat," said Mr. Smith, to a celtic servant; 
"plenty of ice, and when the captain has his bath, we will dine, — 
say in half an hour. We can talk at dinner," 

Delacour, who had come from rude surroundings and coarse fare, 
thought the entertainment regal. He told his story, after the cloth 
was removed, over the coffee and cigars. His fixed purpose was to 
encounter the hardships of military life no more, but he kept his own 
counsel. The present necessity was to get beyond the chance of re- 
capture, and various schemes were proposed and discussed, all looking 
towards the Canadian border. It was at last decided that he should 
go to Niagara on the following day, cross to the Clifton House, and 
wait there for instructions. He was equipped with a suit of blue' 
cloth, his Confederate uniform packed in a small hand-valise, as he 
would probably need it in Canada, and at ten o'clock was "allowed to 
seek repose in a comfortable chamber, and upon a real bed. 

He read the Herald on the train, the next morning, thirty miles 
west of New York. There was an ornate account of the accident of 
the previous day. The pedigree of the valuable horses was given. 
They were both " Abdallahs," and the paper estimated their value 
at fully two thousand dollars. The goods were saved in a damaged 
condition, and the truck was fished up unharmed. The rebel pris- 
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oners^ whose capture had been reported on the previous day, were on 
the boat, and, in the confusion, one of them, a Captain Delacour, 
had escaped. There was no doubt about his speedy recapture, how- 
ever, as the rebel sympathizers on the boat were all well known, 
and the gallant captain would probably be in a casemate before 
night. 

He rode on all day, reaching the famous cataract in the next 
morning. Like all other visitors at Niagara, he engaged a hack 
^* for the round," stipulating for the Canada side first. It was a 
little after noon when he registered his name at the Clifton House, 
and as he was now beyond the reach of captors, he gave his anxieties 
to the winds. All that remained was to get to Montreal, and he 
found there would be no diflSculty, and very little delay. He had 
been furnished with twenty sovereigns in exchange for his Southern 
money, and was in easy circumstances, tlierefore, for the present. 
In two days he would have instructions from Montreal. 

He was in Montreal by the end of the week, and the story of his 
escape having preceded him, he was lionized upon his arrival. 
There were numbers of fugitives from Northern cities in the old 
town, and his credentials gave him access to the houses of some 
prominent citizens, among the rest a certain Dr. Delisle, a widower 
with one daughter. He had his uniform furbished up, and donned 
it boldly, as it was full-dress for evening parties, and also proper 
attire for the day. But his supply of money gradually melted away, 
and something must be done to replenish his purse. He was not 
willing to live upon the bounty of others. He was not willing to 
draw upon a general fund that had been made up by voluntary con- 
tributions to aid rebel officers, and there was no sort of occupation 
attainable by which he could earn. He told all this to Dr. Delisle 
one afternoon, and asked for advice in the emergency. 

"Better consult Bertha," said the doctor; "she was talking last 
night with some of your friends about an entertainment in behalf of 
the fugitives now in Montreal. I did not hear the scheme, but I think 
they reached a conclusion. Let us go to the drawing-room. She is 
there now." 

Miss Delisle welcomed the captain very emphatically, and unfolded 
her plan. It was to be a " reading;" tickets two shillings sterling. 
They could get a hall for a moderate sum, and the tickets would sell 
readily. 

" All we need is the reader,^' concluded Miss Delisle. " It should 
be one of yourselves, of course. I have asked half a dozen gentle- 
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men, but th^ are all too modest to face an audieace. Now, captain, 
yfXWyou do it?" 

" With great pleasure," responded Delacour, promptly, " provided 
you read English. Wliat will you have?" 

"We thought of Shakespeare," said Miss Delisle, doubtfully; 
*'but that is such difficuit reading," 

" Oh the contrary, it is entirely easy. I can read Hamlet, — indeed 
I could almost repeat the entire play. I have studied it con amore, 
and I really think I could give two shillings' worth to any sensible 
auditor." 

" That is delightful !" said the lady, clapping her hands. " Now 
give me your exact views. Shall we announoe " 

" ' Shakespearean readings, by a Confederate officer,' " said Dela- 
conr. "If you, after hearing me read privately, think I can give 
satisfaction, I shall have no touch of trepidation when I meet the 
audience. How many gentlemen are interested in the result?" 

" About twenty." 

" Well, then, I beg to offer this proposition. Each man has his 
own scheme. Each has a plan in his mind, by which he hopes to 
cross tlie lines. -Captain Heston U going to Washington, and aetn- 
ally thinks he can cross the Potomac ten miles below Alexandria. 
I do not believe he will succeed. But we certainly cannot go in a 
body; therefore I propose to take one shilling from each pound 
that the reading will make, and you will kindly take charge of and 
distribute the remaining nineteen. You will not misunderstand me 
when I add that I have a horror of all partnerships and of all 
responsibility touching money matters," 

"It is agreed!" answered Miss Delisle, "Next Tuesday shall be 
the day. Here is Shakespeare. Please sit down — no — ^please stand 
up and read two pages. I shall be very critical. Stand behind the 
table there. Now, sir, proceed !" 

Delacour turned the pages of the book with an air of placid 
assurance and selected a passage. 

"This will do," he said; "I am going to read from 'As You 
Like It.' Any man who can read this can read anything else. 
Pray, criticise vigorously," and he began, "'All the world's a 

1 he had finished. Miss Delisle flitted out for a moment, 
g with her father in custody. 

here, papa, please," she said. "Now, Captain DeUcour, 
ad that once more." 
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He saw how much she was impressed, and being flattered and 
encouraged, he read better than at first. 

" I am a subscriber for twenty tickets," said Doctor Delisle, lay- 
ing two sovereigns on the table. " My dear, sir, your success is 
assured. What do you say, Bertha ?" 

" I did not know what it all meant before," answered his daughter; 
^' and I think Captain Delacour's reading is just perfect. I shall 
have matter for a long letter to Ethel, papa." 

" Miss Redbrpok," said the doctor, in answer to Delacour^s inquir- 
ing look. "She was a school-mate of Bertha's, and has recently 
gone to England. One of the sweetest girls in the world." 

"Miss Delisle will let me see what she writes, I hope," said 
Delacour. 

" No, indeed I" replied the lady ; " our compact forbids the ex- 
posure of our correspondence to anybody. But be content, sir, I 
shall speak only in your praise." 

One month after this conversation, the Confederate officers had 
flitted from Montreal. Captain Delacour's readings had been so 
successful, that his stipulated proportion of the gains reached the 
sum of sixty pounds. He had informed the doctor'of his intention 
to flit whenever the opportunity served, but was exceedingly reticent 
about the route he should take. Every day he called upon the 
doctor and his daughter, and there were not wanting symptoms of 
mutual liking between these two young people. But not a word of 
sentiment, not a symptom of flirtation appeared, and when the cap- 
tain's visits suddenly ceased, and his handsome figure was no more 
seen in the streets of the old city, both father and daughter concluded 
that he also had selected his route, and gone back to the scene of 
strife. Bertha watched the war news, month after month, looking 
in vain for his name. But she thought a great deal about the young 
soldier, and she rarely omitted his name from her letters to Ethel. 

So it happened that Miss Redbrook, connecting some remark of 
Hodlake's with a passage in Bertha's letter, suddenly sprang the 
question upon him, "Did he happen to know a Captain Delacour?" 
And when that estimable young gentleman gave replies that were 
somewhat evasive, Miss Eedbrook wrote to Montreal for an excvd 
description of Miss Delisle's friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Two Interviews. 

IT rained four days consecutively in Kent, beginning on the night 
after the arrival of Tommy at Redbrook's Hold, Probably this 
was a fortunate circumstance for Hodlake,as he, being kept indoors, 
sat patiently with his leg stretched out on the sofa day after day. 
A library table, filled with books, was drawn up beside him, and he 
begged Mr. Redbrook to issue orders to his household to leave him 
to these mute companions, or to claim his attention and his share in 
conversation, just as the mood of each member should suggest. 
That is to' say, he stipulated that Miss Redbrook and Loi-d Bulford 
should feel perfectly free to leave him whenever their inclination 
called them away. He did not require entertainment, but would 
always be happy to assist in any schemes to shorten the moist 
hours. 

On the first day they played whist between breakfast and dinner, 
only pausing an hour for luncheon, and quitting the game finally at 
the sound of the dressing-bell. Wiiist was not suggested on the 
second day, and it is quite probable that no one of the quartette has 
ever touched a card since. Each one of the four was too polite to 
refer to that dismal day's "amuseraetit;" but each one was entirely 
satisfied that a day's endurance of any form of mediaeval torture 
would be pastime compared with whist. On the second day they 
indulged in music. Miss Redbrook positively exhausted her reper- 
toire and finished the day, and very nearly finished her auditors by 
playing some school-day exercises in A minor. Unfortunately, she 
did not sing. But Lord Bulford did, or thought he did, and after 
dinner he was kind enough to exercise his vocal powers, until 
Tommy, who was peacefully snoring on Don Cesar's crib, was 
awakened by the music, and incontinently betook himself to the 
garret, and yowled dismally in unison. His lordship's voice was 
bass. Tommy^s was a cracked tenor. 

On the third day, Lord Bulford played billiards all the morning, 
giving Miss Redbrook many valuable lessons. Mr. Hodlake spent 
this day in the library, conversing with Don Cesar, Mr. Redbrook, 
and Mr. Dare, who came in for the Latin exercises. As Miss Ethel 
was otherwise engaged, Mr. Hodlake took her place, and the tutor 
was well contented with the change of pupils. Between lines, Mr. 
Hodlake amused himself by wondering what Lord Bulford would 
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converse about^ and how much Miss Redbrook enjoyed his society. 
At the same time Lord Bulford was congratulating himself upon 
having an opportunity at last to show the fair lady how highly he 
appreciated hers. 

"Weally, Miss Wedb'ook," he observed, "you are wemarkably 
apt. That was an excellent shot ! Now carom on the wed. Is'nt 
it jolly to have the woom all to ourselves ?'' 

"Aunt Et'el!" said Don Cesar, bursting into the room, with 
Tommy under his arm, "what is wats?'' 

"Wats?'' replied Miss Redbrook; "I do not understand you." 

**Yes! wats!" insisted the urchin. "Lord Bulfor* say I must 
feed Tommy on wats, not cake. Where I get wats? Here, Em'ly, 
find some wats! Tommy hungry I" 

As Emily led Don Cesar from the room, the cat's long legs 
dangling behind him, Miss Redbrook indulged herself in a 
laugh. 

" How ludicrous!'' she said, deceitfully, " to see the child carrying 
that great cat all over the house !" 

"Vewyodd kid!" said Lord Bulford; " extwo'dinawy kid, in 
fact I He seems too old for his size. Sometimes I weal ly think he 
is chaffing me, you know. But that would be impossible, you 
know, unless some fellah put him up to it ! My shot, I believe. 
Missed, by Jove ! In fact, Fm not in twim for anything. Miss 
Wedb'ook, I should like to ask you a question." 

" A question ?" said Ethel, from the opposite side of the table ; 
what question, my lord ?" 

"A vewy simple one," said his lordship, "only whether I may 
call you my lady, — I mean Lady Bulford, in fact. I have vewy 
little to offer, Miss Wedb'ook," he continued, hurriedly, "beyond 
the title and my devotion, of course. My estate is in a devil of a 
mess, but I can give you the best society in Paris or any other 
capital, I fancy. If you should grow tired of Paris, which is hardly 
possible, I can manage to get exchanged to Berlin or Vienna. 
Know all the best people. And Lady Bulford could " 

" I hardly know " 

"Excuse me!" said Lord Bulford, interrupting her, "heah me 
out, please ! I have only known you a few days, and you have only 
known me as long; but I am in dead earnest about this matter! 
I am willing to wait, of course, but it is impossible for one to west 
until it IS settled. I am quite unhappy. Weally, I could not dis- 
tinguish between Claret and Burgundy yesterday. I fancied you 
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might take a hint when I sang ^ Thou, thou knowest that I love 
thee !' But, by Jove, you looked devilish cool and unconscious I It 
is a good title, and " 

**My lord," said Ethel, quietly, "do not enumerate the advan- 
tages. I thank you for the compliment, but must decline the honor. 
It is my shot." 

"Of course," said Lord Bulford, "I do not pwess the matter 
now. It would be jolly to settle it, and I hoped you might give 
it some consideration. I have not spoken to Mr. Wedb'ook; but 
you can awange settlements to suit yourself. The estate ^" 

"I have no estate, my lord," said Ethel. "My inheritance is 
quite small, and your revenues would not be much improved " 

"Ah! Miss Wedb'ook," interrupted his lordship, "don't talk 
of wevenues. I am not offering you wiches, and I am not seeking 
wiches. When the affections are involved one does not think of 
money ! I only s[K)ke of your estate with weference to your future 
expectations. If you should be a great heiress so much the bettah 
— for you. But you can be Lady Bulford, anyhow." 

"Excuse me, my lord," answered Ethel, growing the least bit 
angry ; " but. allow me to say, the Red brooks have a history that is 
part of the history of Kent, and its earlier chapters were written in 
the days of the Heptarchy.'' 

" Heh ! Oh, ya-as, certainly I Still, there is no title in the 
family, you know." 

" Suppose we return to the library, my lord," said Ethel, laying 
down her cue. " I think we shall find more entertaining occupation 
there." 

"Then you will give me no answer?" persisted Lord Bulford, 
following her. " I think you might give a fellah a word of en- 
couragement! If you have not already bestowed your affections 
elsewhere " 

"My lord!" 

"I beg pardon !" continued he ; " but you have not considered 
this matter. You have not asked any advice. You can hardly 
make up your mind so suddenly, unless some other fellah — Mr. 
Hodlake, for instance^ — ^" 

" My lord !" said Ethel, facing him with glowing cheeks, " you 
are taking most unwarrantable liberties! I decidedly decline the 
offer you have made, and no consideration could ever effect any 
change in my sentiments !" 

" You know nothing, or next to nothing about this Mr. Hod- 
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iake/^ persisted he, coolly; "and you do know, or can learn all about 
Lord Bulford/' 

She stopped at the door, reflecting. There were two or three 
courses open to her. She might go to the library and tell Mr. Hod- 
lake, and let him break his leg over again in kicking Lord Bulford 
out on the wet grass. Somehow, she knew he would do it to oblige 
her. Then she might tell Mr. Redbrook, and request him to in- 
vite his lordship to terminate his visit. She knew he would do it 
promptly at her suggestion. Then — and this was the strongest 
temptation of all — ^she might go to the breakfast-room and bor- 
row Tommy, and throw him, after pulling his tail smartly, at 
Lord Bulford's head ; but that might hurt Tommy, and distress 
Don Cesar. Surely, she could end th^ conversation with a few well- 
chosen sentences. She held the door-knob, and faced him. once 
more. 

" My lord, I have only a word to say. Your remarks are imper- 
tinent — insolent ! and I have only to repeat them to my brother to 
secure you the chastisement you deserve. This is my nucleus house, 
and I cannot request your departure. While you remain, however, 
I shall keep ray room.^' She opened the door, whisked through it, 
and closed it behind her with an unmistakable bang. 

"By Jove!'^ said Lord Bulford, solus, "I wather think it is all 
U, P, in that quarter ! What the deuce can be the raattah ! It's a 
jolly good thing for me that she is not Lady Bulford at present ! It 
wains like the devil, but I must turn out. By Jove ! she is capable 
of setting the dogs at me ! I thought I was sailing over a smooth 
sea, but I am wecked on a devil of a wock ! Can it be that Hod- 
lake ? rU find that out, by Jove V' 

He walked soberly into the library. Miss Redbrook had avoided 
that apartment, and was now in her chamber recalling the choice bits 
of his lordship's eloquence, snapping her white teeth together ever 
and anon with an emphatic click. Mr. Hodlake was reclining on his 
lounge near the open window, watching the steady downpour, and 
blowing fine blue smoke out into the murky air. 

" Not a very tempting outlook,'' observed Lord Bulford, taking a 
chair at the foot of the lounge. " No smoke, thanks !" rejecting Mr. 
Hodlake's offer of a cigar. " I am recalled, and must get oflF this 
afternoon. There is a train at two. Beastly weather! But the 
channel will be smoother for the wain." 

" I think it probable," said Mr. Hodlake, " that Mr. Redbrook 

will dispute the authority that calls his guest out in such weather." 

7 
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"Aw I Ya-as 1 very kind, I'm sure !" said Lord Bulford. " But 
needs must when the devil d wives, you know. Aw ! Mr. Hodlake, 
I'm vewy much intewested in Wedb'ook, — ^young Wedb'ook, you 
know, — in foweign ofiBce, and I'd like to ask you a question or two, 
if you don't mind. Quite confidentially, you know." 

"I shall be happy to give any information to serve Athel, my 
lord," said Hodlake. " Not State matters, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no ! only personal. I fancy our fwend and host will make 
some pwovision in his will for young Wedb'ook ; also, for Miss Wed- 
b'ook. And I fancy the natural course of events would bwing these 
two intwests into juxtaposition. Now if there is any awangement 
for a matwimonial alliance, you know " 

"Indeed, I doii't know, my lord," answered Hodlake, coolly. 
"Athel has not confided any such intentions to me." 

" But you could easily find out," said Lord Bulford, watching him 
keenly, " if there is such an awangement, — ^I mean a tacit awange- 
ment, of course, you being on such friendly terms with — with eve'y- 
body in fact, could find out." 

" But I lack one very important factor," replied Hodlake, with 
unruflBed serenity, — " I mean the necessary impudence. I am afraid 
I cannot aid your lordship in this direction." 

" It seems to me," continued Lord Bulford, " that such an alliance 
would be quite the thing. Don't you think so ?" 

" Possibly ; but this is only an opinion. There may be a dozen 
reasons why it should not take place. Anyhow, I cannot see how 
I could even discuss such a point with propriety." 

"I fear I do not catch your meaning," said the other. 

" I mean to say it would be indecorous in me — ^a guest in the 
family — a chance guest — to investigate such matters upon any pre- 
text." 

" I can't see why," said Lord Bulford. 

"Well," answered Hodlake, nursing his damaged leg, "chiefly 
because I happen to be born a gentleman. A gentleman could not 
possibly ask an impudent question, you know. I have a list of 
ancestors somewhere among my papers that stretches back eight or 
nine hundred years. Now, if I should get drunk enough to enquire 
into such delicate subjects, either directly or at second hand, — as you 
are doing now, in- fact, — there are some thirty or forty highly-re- 
spectable ghosts, somewhere in space, who would come out of their 
tombs to kick me ! Confidentially, I am horribly afraid of ghosts ! 
And, besides, I never get drunk." 
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" The devil teke me !^' muttered Lord Bulford, rising, " if I don't 
think this entire household is dwunk, — kid and all, — by Jove ! 
Pway Mr. Hodlake, may I venture to ask if you have any settled 
wevenue in addition to your ancestry ?'' 

" Oh, yes," answered Hodlake, tranquilly. 

" And would I twansgwess fatally," continued Lord Bulford, his 
face growing rather red, "if I enquired how extensive it is?" 

"You would transgress, of course. Lord Bulford, because it is 
none of your business. Still, I may say it is large enough to pur- 
chase your estate, if I wanted it, and to leave a considerable margin." 

" I never heard of any Hodlakes," observed Lord Bulford, " and 
I don't think the name can be found in Burke." 

" And I never heard of any Bulfords," replied Hodlake, com- 
posedly, " until your lordship favored us with this visit, — ^now, un- 
happily, about to terminate; and I may add that nobody else ever 
heard of any Bulfords beyond your respected grandfather, who 
made excellent beer. But your lordship will probably make the 
name illustrious hereafter. Do not come too near : your lordship 
may hurt my leg." 

**And suppose I do?" said Bulford, now white with rage. 

" Then I shall knock you down with my crutch," answered Hod- 
lake, propping himself up. " The doctor says I may walk in eight 
days. If you will kindly wait so long, I shall have the pleasure of 
kicking you !" 

There was an air of such unmistakable menace about the com- 
posed countenance and even tones of the lame man, who had grasped 
his crutch by the middle, that Lord Bulford recoiled a step or two; 
and during the momentary pause that followed the door opened and 
Mr. Bedbrook entered. 

" Lord Bulford announces a sudden recall, sir," observed Hod- 
lake, once more stretching himself at full length on the lounge. 
" We shall miss his pleasant society. Jt is deplorable that he should 
be exposed to such a downpour ! But he informs me the orders are 
imperative. If I had the power of locomotion, however, I should 
be glad to cross the channel with him to-night. I should like to 
continue a little discussion we have had, and, also, should like to 
hi^ve Athel's opinion ; but, you see, I am helpless !" 

Lord Bulford looked from his host's to Hodlake's pleasant face, 
and " accepted the situation." He stammered out a confirmation of 
Hodlake's statement, and followed Mr. Redbrook out by the back 
corridor. The door had been ajar, and Emily, Don Cesar's nurse, 
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had been stationed there^ listening with eager curiosity to the library 
interview, and when the carriage was coming out to carry his lord- 
ship to the station, Emily was recounting tlie interview to Miss 
Ethel with very remarkable accuracy. 



CHAPTER XVL 
Hoblake's Story. 

MISS REDBROOK would never have heard the story of Lord 
Bulford's colloquy with Mr. Hodlake but for the artful 
management of Emily. That damsel was running over with the 
story, and had to tell it or burst. She began the recital with a 
hypocritioal trepidation, saying the gentlemen in the library were 
certainly going to fight. Thus, bit by bit, she gave the neat little 
speeches and rejoinders, and Ethel was possessed of the facts before 
she knew it. She reprimanded the girl very severely for listening, 
and forbade the slighest allusion to the matter to herself or to any 
of the servants, upon pain of instant dismissal. Emily wisely con- 
cluded that she had stirred up a large hornets'-nest, and the memory 
of Miss EtheFs flashing eyes remained with her and kept her tongue 
quiet. 

While she still thought of the unpleasant occurrences, she heard 
the carriage-wheels, as the vehicle passed round the base of AtheFs 
Hold, and drew up at the main entrance. Was the brute really 
going? She went into Athel's room and heard Ijord Bulford's 
voice on the porch below, leaving his " wespects and wegwets f(WP 
Miss Wedb'ook," and then the carriage drove rapidly away. 

Clearly, she must go down at once. Any affectation of indis- 
position would only excite suspicion, and perhaps provoke inquiry. 
So she glided quietly into the library while Mr. Redbrook and Hod- 
lake were still watching the retreating vehicle. 

"Ah, my dear I'' said Mr. Redbrook, "you area moment too late. 
Lord Bulford has just departed, leaving polite messages for you. 
Called to his oflicial duties, he says. Strange that he did not 
mention it when he received his letters! Did you know he was 
going ?" 

" No, sir!'' answered Ethel, — "that is, not positively. I thought 
he would probably go to-morrow. It seems to rain harder." 
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** Then he told you he was recalled ?'* said Mr. Redbrook. 

**No, sirl'* replied Ethel, secretly clenching her fist in the effort 
to keep back the blush she felt climbing over her fair countenance; 
"but something was said in the billiard-room about his departure. 
Do you think it will rain to-morrow, Mr. Hodlake?" 

"That wretched donkey has been making love to her,'' thought 
Mr. Hodlake, " and she is indignant. That is jolly, anyhow ! And 
her uncle is putting her through a trying ordeal with his questions. 
I must rescue her." Then aloud : " Rain to-morrow ? Your ques- 
tion reminds me of a line in an old play, — 

" * There is another flood toward.' 

I think it is one of Beaumont and Fletcher's. I have not been 
long enough in Kent to make safe predictions about the weather, 
Miss Redbrook, but I should suppose the present dampness would 
last about six months. Pray, Mr. Redbrook, do you really have a 
rainy season here as they do in — on the other end of the planet?" 

"Certainly not!" answered Mr. Redbrook, indignantly. "There 
is no finer weather in the world than ours. I cannot remember 
when we had so prolonged a ^" 

"A shower," said Hodlake. "I remember hearing of some sim- 
ilar weather in Norfolk, where the last shower — ^that is, the clearing- 
up shower — lasts a month." 

" Speaking of plays," said Ethel, going to the book-shelves and 
selecting a volume, "reminds me of something. Will you please 
read this ?" 

Hodlake took the book and propped himself up again. 

" Do you mean read it aloud. Miss Redbrook ?" said he. 

" If you please," she answered, taking the chair Lord Bulford had 
occupied in his interview with Hodlake. 

" Why this is the famous speech of melancholy Jacques," said 
Hodlake. "Your selection is a fortunate one for me; I can read 
that." 

When he closed the book he returned it with a bow. Ethel took 
and replaced it on the shelf. 

"Thank you, Mr. Hodlake J" she said ; "I was sure you would 
read it well, but you have surpassed my expectations. You have 
lead it before ?" 

"Oh, yes," replied Hodlake. "Like the school-boy who has well- 
conned his lesson, I could read that without the book. But I must 
add, I have had an excellent instructor ^" 
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^^ Cluck V^ said Mr. Dare, ooming in from the office adjoining ; 
"I heard you reading ^All the world's a stage/ Mr. Hodlake. Where 
is the book? Ah, here it is! Yon read pretty well, bat not quite 
perfectly. Cluck I — I'll show you the true emphasis.'^ 

There was no obstruction to the easy flow of the sentences when 
the old gentleman read the opening lines. He seemed to warm up 
as he proceeded, and before he had passed the second stage, he had 
unconsciously laid the volume on the table, and with appropriate 
gestures, repeated the entire passage. Hodlake listened, absorbed. 
When the recitation was finished, Mr. Dare stalked back into the 
office. 

" I begin to understand now,'* said Hodlake ; " Miss Redbrook, 
this was a conspiracy. You first made me read, and then brought 
Mr. Dare in to overwhelm me by the comparison.'' 

" Do you think he read it better than you did ?" said Ethel. 

"A thousand times better," answered Hodlake. ^'Is not that 
your opinion ?" 

« No." 

"Mr. Dare reads, or rather recites, with great dramatic force," 
observed Mr. Redbrook; "but I think your reading was more pleas- 
ant, — I was going to say, more natural." 

" It is very strange !" said Hodlake, after meditating a few min- 
utes ; " I never heard Mr. Dare read before to-day, except in his 
alternate lines of Juvenal, but it seemed to me that I had heard him 
many times before while I listened just now." 

" Mr. Dare was— on the stage many years ago," said Mr. Red- 
brook in a low voice, " and he has picked up many stage tricks and 
attitudes. You have heard the * Seven Ages' in some theatre, I 
suppose. I tell you this lest you should inadvertently refer to it. 
I think the subject is distasteful to him." 

" I thank you for the warning, Mr. Redbrook," said Hodlake. 
" I would not distress Mr. Dare on any account. But it could not 
be possible that I heard that in the theatre." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I have never been in a theatre. I have a great 
desire to see a play, but hitherto I have not had a favourable 
opportunity." 

" Then we will introduce you, as soon as you can walk. Hey, 
Ethel? We will go to London, and return by the night train. 
We will have a party. Two of the Misses Delby, Brook, and 
Athel. Say a week hence. But we must find out when the 
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boys are ooming back, first. Have you heard from Brook this 
week Y' 

" I had a note to-day," answered Miss Redbrook, " but he spoke 
of a trip to Brussels next week." 

"AndAtheir 

" Mr. Hodlake had a letter from him, I think," said Ethel. 

" Yes, sir," said Hodlake, with some confusion ; " I received a 
note from Athel this morning. He says nothing about returning 
immediately. In fact, he only talks about a certain engagement we 
made — he and I — before he went." 

"Well," said Mr. Redbrook, "the case is not so very urgent. 
We need not appoint the day yet. Time enough when you can 
dance. But we shall not forget it. My dear, I put the responsi- 
bility upon you. Take charge of it." 

"Yes, sir," answered Ethel, obediently. "Uncle, here comes 
Don Cesar across the lawn in all the rain !" • 

The urchin came in at the library window in a state of great ex- 
citement. 

" Fluff killed rat at stable," said he, addressing the trio, " an' 
Tommy won't eat it. Where Lor' Bulfor' ?" 

" Gone," answered Hodlake. 

" Gone 'way ?" said the boy. 

" Yes. Just gone. You are ten minutes too late, Hidalgo." 

"Comin'back?" 

" I think not," replied Hodlake, — " that is, he did not announce 
such an intention," and he shot a sly glance at Ethel, and was over- 
whelmed with confusion at seeing that she caught it. 

" What a chuckle-head I am !" thought Hodlake; " what a double- 
distilled donkey ! She will think I overheard that other donkey, 
and will transfer a part of her resentment to me. There is no way 
out of this mess now except lying, and so I cannot get out." 

" What a ninny I must be !" thought Ethel ; " I have somehow 
revealed to this watchful gentleman that blockhead's proposal ! Ahl 
he don't know that Emily brought me that story of his interview. 
Emily I" she continued, aloud, " take Don Cesar to the kitchen-fire 
and get him dry shoes." 

" Fluff bark at Tommy," said Don Cesar, as he was led out; " then 
Tommy pit up his back, an' made his tail thick, an' sneezed. Then 
Fluff yun up close, and Tommy smack him on head, an' Fluff 
yowl. An' Tommy climb up on hay. Tommy can lick Fluff! 
Glad Lor' Bulfor' gone 'way. You glad. Aunt Et'el ?" 
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This time, Mr. Hodlake was looking oat at the dripping larches. 
He listened in vain for Miss Redbrook's reply. After the boy had 
gone he turned to her cautiously and resumed the conversation. 

" The boy is elated because his oat overcame the terrier. Evi- 
dently, the important part of his story was the fact that Tommy 
^ could lick Fluff.' How is it that fighting has a fascination for this 
infant? I cannot understand the feeling. You look surprised. I 
know you think I must have had some belligerent propensities 
because I was a soldier.'' 

" Yes/' said Ethel, " that is what I thought." 

"Well, I will tell you and Mr. Redbrook a bit of personal his- 
tory, just to put myself right. I am a British subject by birth. 
When the war began over there, I was surrounded by very eager 
partisans, and was more or less influenced by them. All the men I 
knew — ^all my friends — were soldiers. Indeed, everybody was a 
soldier. ' I suppose I might have said, * this is not my quarrel ; this 
is not my country.' But I had not the pluck to decline enrollment. 
I thoiught it would be a holiday soldiering, and when my regiment 
was ordered to the front, it was too late to make excuses. Don't you 
see a fellow could not say, ^ I joined the army because I thought 
there would be no fighting.' So I marched on and on. When the 
odour of burnt powder first regaled my olfactories, I was in the 
trenches. I had to load my gun and shoot with the rest. But I 
never shot at anything. Indeed, I took care to shoot so as to do no 
damage. I can't say what I should have done if our boys had come 
to hand to haod work ! Heaven was kind, and I was not put to the 
test ! But now, in cold blood, I feel sure that I could not have 
harmed the opposing man. I could not thrust my bayonet into a 
man who had done me no personal injury, and who was not threat^ 
ening my country or kindred. Well, I — I got hurt, and being left, 
when the array drifted away, I found one day that I could get to 
Alexandria in a negro's wagon. I had some little money — ^gold — ^and 
in Alexandria I bought a suit of civilian's attire. Then it was not 
difiScult to travel North." 

" Did you go — excuse me !" said Miss Redbrook ; '* pray go on." 

" I went to Washington and saw Her Majesty's representative. I 
thought if I had a certificate from him, it might be useful in case 
of arrest. I did not have any longing for a prison. I did not 
desire to be exchanged for some Federal prisoner. I did not feel 
authorized to take the oath of allegiance. How could I, when I 
had been under arms on the other side ?" 
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" Did you get the certificate ?" said Mr. Redbrook. 

"No," answered Hod lake, stammering; "there was, — ^there was 
some formah'ty in the way. I — confound it ! I may as well tell 
the truth I One of the secretaries had known me — in another place 
— and — and under a different name I" 

"Ah, you surprise me!" said Mr. Redbrook. 

"Ah, you do not surprise me .'" thought Ethel. 

" It is absurdly simple," said Hodlake, smoothing his brow ; " I 
will explain it all. My father — I bear his name — had been a con- 
tributor to various periodicals, some of them on this blessed island. 
And he had a noni de plume by which he was better known among 
publishers than by his own name. He never changed it. And 
when he died, — it was in a strange city, — ^the only man who knew 
him was the proprietor of the principal paper in the town. I was 
very ill, — very near death myself. I had brain fever, I think the 
doctor said. When I became conscious, the newspaper editor came 
to see me, called me by my father's pen-name, and expressed the 
hope that I would live to make it still more famous. So the name 
clung to me. Kind gentlemen and ladies ministered to me when 
convalescent, and when I walked out into the sunlight there were 

twenty men who called me Mr. , my father's pen-name, in 

short. And I kept it in the army. But when I applied at the 
British Embassy, it was not my real name that I wrote on the card, 
because I desired the security against arrest under my army name. 
Don^t you see? So when the sleek young cub, whom I had met in 
^n another place, before I had any beard,^-called me by my true 
name, I was just dumb." 

" You have not told us the nom de plume f observed Mr. Red- 
brook. 

" No ; but I will tell you. Not now, please, if you will wait a 
little longer. Indeed, I should have told you all this long ago, but 
for good reasons to the contrary. I do not withhold it now on my 
own account. You will wait a little?" 

" Certainly !" answered Mr. Redbrook, cordially. " Take your 
own time, my dear boy. If you had been introduced to me as 
Beelzebub, it would not awaken any distrust of you." 

"Thank you!" said Hodlake, shaking the offered hand of his 
host. " The man who would deceive you — and continue the decep- 
tion — no matter ! I was going to add, that I went to New York. 
My mother's sister lives there. She is a maiden lady in easy circum- 
stances. Like all the women in America^ North and South; she is a 
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partizan. She is loyal as the — President. And she could not be 
convinced that I had no hankering for the battlefield. She thought 
I would certainly skedaddle — I beg pardon 1 And nothing would 
satisfy her short of ray departure. So I had to go." 

"And you went," said Ethel, watx;hing his animated face, "to 
Canada ?" 

" I came here," answered Hodlake ; " here, to beautiful Kent 1" 



CHAPTER XVIL 
A Triangular Difficulty. 

ATHEL'S duties at the legation did not occupy all his time. He 
was able to go with the Delby ladies on various sight-seeing 
excursions. As there were two of them, namely, Miss Ethelinda 
Delby, of uncertain age, and Miss Ethel Delby, of certain age, — ^that 
is, certainly of age, — Mr. Brook Redbrook was also an attendant 
cavalier on these occasions. They went the usual Parisian rounds, 
of course, and then there were Versailles, the Bois de Boulogne, and 
other contiguous localities that were duly explored. In the evening 
there was always an opera, and the elder lady was entertained by 
the lively conversation of the young men, and seemed to enjoy their 
society immensely. As she was scrupulously observant of proprie- 
ties, she always managed to have Athel for her personal escort on 
one evening and Brook on the next. This was to avoid the appear- 
ance of preference. But it also involved the alternation of escorters 
to the younger lady, and the natural result was an alarming fit 
of jealousy that destroyed the peace of Mr. Brook Bedbrook^s 
mind. 

Nothing could be more proper than Athel's demeanour. He was 
equally polite and attentive to either lady. He was no more sen- 
timental in his colloquies with Ethel than with Ethelinda. But 
Brook did not know this fact, and on several occasions when Athel 
was uttering the merest commonplaces, Brook was devoured by the 
conviction that the other was making an indefinite quantity of hay 
under the bright beams of his feminine sun. Miss Ethel Delby. 

The mornings were always devoted to shopping, and the aunt would 
not tolerate male society on these occasions. It was understood that 
the gentlemen might present themselves at the noonday meal, and 
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no earlier. Miss Ethelinda shopped with rare ability. Her entire 
outlay during her annual Paris " season'^ did not exceed one hun- 
dred francs, and of this modest sum about ninety francs were ex- 
pended for laces and trinkets for whichever one of her nieces hap- 
pened to be with her. 

There was a certain caf6 on the Bovlevard d^ Itcdiena where the 
young gentlemen met each morning to discuss a cup of coffee and a 
roll and the occurrences of the previous day. Then Athel had offi- 
cial duties that occupied him until noon. One morning, when all 
Kent was drowned in rain and all France was bathed in sunshine, 
Athel astonished his companion by announcing his purpose to leave 
Paris. 

"No pretext for longer stay, Brook," said he, in explanation. 
" Bulford came back yesterday cross and quarrelsome. Something 
has upset him in England, or the channel was too much for him. 
I invited him to meet us here this morning, but he declined, almost 
rudely." 

"I suppose you needn't mind that," observed Brook ; "you do 
not owe him any tin." 

" I don't owe anybody," answered Athel ; " I don't borrow tin, 
and I don't go in debt. But he was so very polite when I left him 
— by George 1" 

" What is it?" said Brook, surprised. 

'* Nothing ! He was there near a week. Could he be blockhead 
enough ! By George 1 Look you. Brook, Bulford has certainly got 
himself into a mess !" 

"Well," answered Brook, carelessly, "what of it?" 

" You don't seem to take to my lord," said Athel. 

"No, not much. He appears to be a shallow sort of .fellow, 
eaten up with conceit. I have only seen him once or twice, you 
know." 

" Robert rather likes him," answered Athel, — " at least his last 
letter said something favourable. I asked him how Hodlake was, 
and he was quite snappish ia his reply. He said he really did not 
remember." 

" He said ' wemember,' I fancy," replied Brook. " Pish ! Do not 
waste time in talking about him. Are you going to drive this after- 
noon ?" 

"Must I?" 

" There is no compulsion, I suppose. You are booked for Miss 
Ethelinda to-day, you know. You had Miss Ethel yesterday. 
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" Had I ? Well, suppose you make my excuses ! I really have 
some work to do to-day, and it will be jolly to get off, if I can do it 
properly/^ 

" The work would keep," said Brook, with a forced laugh, " if 
you had the younger lady," 

'^Ah, Brook!" said Athel, suddenly, *Ms it possible that you 
think I have any designs in that direction ? My dear fellow, dis- 
miss the idea. I enjoy Miss Delby's society, of course, but my — 
what shall I call it? — my affections are otherwise engaged, — that 
is, I don't know that I have any affections. But there is another 
lady who certainly possesses all I have to offer. I have not thought 
much about matrimony, and perhaps I could be persuaded to take 
any eligible lady, if I had to marry. The contingency has not ar- 
rived, however. I have never talked sentiment on this side the 
water, and very rarely on the other. There are insurmountable 
obstacles in the way." 

" This side the water," thought Brook ; " that means east of the 
channel." 

" Some day I am going to tell you about these obstacles," con- 
tinued Athel; "in brief, I may say now that I am not going to 
marry any second-class woman, and I cannot get a first-class woman, 
or the first-class woman I might fancy, if I allowed myself t^> form 
a choice. At present, I have no choice." 

"So," said Brook, "you mean to tell me that you have equal 
pleasure in escorting Miss Ethelinda " 

" Precisely, old man !" said Athel, promptly. "As for courting, 
I assure you I would just as soon offer myself to the one as the 
other. Why, you old humbug ! all my talk to Miss Ethel Delby 
has been in your favour. By George! here is Bulford now. 
(Doming in, too. Bon jouvy my lord ! We have had our coffee, 
but will join you in another cup. Will you sit here?" 

"Aw, thanks !" said the new-comer, taking a chair at the adjoin- 
ing table. " This will do. GargoUy caf^ au laU ! Good-morning, 
Mr. Wedb'ook ! Fine day ! Cwossed that beastly channel last night. 
Am quite knocked up. Do not let me detain you, if you have had 
your coffee." 

"Well," said Athel, rising, "if you will make my apologies. 
Brook, I will go back to England to-day. I must go to the office 
first. Official business, you know. That is the exact truth. Gen- 
tlemen, au revoirl" 

Lord Bulford sipped his coffee languidly, while Brook smoked. 
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After finishing his cup, his lordship lighted a cigarette, and drew 
his chair nearer, 

"I had a vewj pleasant little visit in Kent," he observed. " Mr. 
Wedb'ook was vewy polite, but the wain kept us all indoors. That 
kid of Mr. What-dy'e-call-'em is a wemarkable kid !" 

" You mean Don Cesar," replied Brook. 

" Ya-as I What the devil did he give him that name for ?" 

" That is the name by which he introduced himself," answered 
Brook. " We tried various ways to get some other title from him, 
but he never changed his statement." 

" Did it never occur to you," said Lord Bulford, " that Mr. What- 
dY^-call-^em " 

" Excuse me," said Brook, " but I do not know that person." 

" I mean that man there — who got bwoke somewhere by your 
uncle's coach. That man who makes pictures." 

" I am still in doubt," said Brook, coldly, " unless you may pos^ 
sibly refer to Mr. Hodlake." 

«Ah, ya-as ! Hodlake ! That's the ticket !" said Lord Bulford. 
" Well, I suppose it is none of my business, but I fancy Mr.— er— 
Hodlake has some matwimonial designs at Wedb'ook !" 

"Your lordship is right in your supposition," replied Brook, 
pouring a glass of water from the caraffe. 

« Heh !" 

" Yonr remark that it is none of your business, is quite accurate," 
said Brook ; " and I may add, that any man who was not a fool, would 
let that consideration keep him quiet. And any man who was not 
a blackguard, would hardly venture to say so much as you have said 
without very prompt apology for his insolence." 

" By Jove !" said Lord Bulfqrd, rising ; " do you know the con- 
sequences of such words " 

"I will remove all doubt," said Brook, also rising, "thus!" and 
he dashed the glass of water full in the flaming face of the diplo- 
matist. The latter rushed at him with arm uplifted, and then lay 
down among the wreck of chairs in response to a straight shot from 
Brookes left shoulder. There was a crowd of waiters around the 
prostrate noble in a minute, and he was raised and seated in a chair, 
trying to gather his faculties, while Brook wrote his address on his 
card, " No. 61, Hotel Ath^nee." He dropped some coins into the 
hand of the waiter nearest him as he passed out* 

"Give my card — parlez vous Anglais?" 

" Oui, monsieur, parfaitment." 
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" Give my card to the gentleman when he recovers. Keep the 
change." 

It was quite an hour later, when Lord Bulford appeared at the 
office with a black mark under his eye. He found two or three 
officials in the ante-room but passed to the inner apartment, where 
Athel was busily engaged folding and endorsing papers. 

"Ah !" said his lordship, taking a chair at the window ; " I thought 
of you, — ^but that would not do of course ! I shall have to get a 
Frenchman." 

"Can I serve your lordship?" said Athel, promptly. "I am 
getting ready for the noon train, but can easily postpone my journey 
if need be." 

" Oh, no I" responded Lerd Bulford. " Thanks ! But it wouldn't 
do, you know. Mr. Wedb'ook is your cousin, you know. We have 
had some words, — ^a little scrimmage in fact, and a meeting must be 
awanged." 

"Brook?" said Athel. 

" Ya-as !" said the other, languidly, " I said something about Hod- 
lake that offended him ^" 

" Hodlake !" said Athel. 

" Ya-as ! Who the devil is Hodlake?" 

Athel gathered up his papers, passed a rubber band around them, 
and placed them in his breast pocket in silence. Lord Bulford 
watched him with growing anger, while AthePs face gathered a por- 
tentous frown. 

" Who the devil is this unknown cadger, Hodlake ?" continued 
Lord Bulford, with increasing wrath. "A miserable adventurer, 
whom nobody knows, so utterly under-bred that an English gen- 
tleman cannot condescend to chastise him; without any shadow 
of credentials, pushing himself into the society of respectable 
people." 

" I beg your lordship's pardon," said Athel, composedly, "but you 
are not speaking the truth; in fact, you are telling several lies." 
He walked across the room and pushed the door open, so that the 
officials in the ante-room could see and hear. " If you should meet 
Mr. Brook Redbrook, as you intimate, and are fortunate enough to 
escape with your life, it will afford me great pleasure either to blow 
your brains out or cut your throat, whichever you may prefer. If 
you are silly enough to send the message you spoke of, I advise you 
to spend the intervening time with your fencing-master ; and after- 
wards, if I do not hear from your lordship, I shall look for you on 
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the boulevards, and when I find you, shall kick you into the gutter. 
Good-morning/^ 

^* By Jove !'' said Lord Bulford, looking with stupid bewilder- 
ment at the grinning faces of the office-clerks, as Athel passed out, 
" this is quite jolly !" He closed the communicating door and then 
sat down to reflect. There was no lack of pluck in his composition; 
but here were three separate quarrels on his hands, and it was abso- 
lutely imperative that he should proceed circumspectly. He had 
been nursing a vague intention to call Hodlake to account ever since 
their interview was interrupted by Mr. Redbrook's entrance. Some- 
how he had concluded that Hodlake would decline a hostile meet- 
ing ; and, at all events, he could not propose it while his enemy was 
on crutches. While he still meditated, /the door opened to admit a 
brother attache, Mr. Gordon. 

*^By Jove! Gordon," he said, shaking hands with the new- 
comer, "you are just the man I want ! Sit here and let me tell my 
story." 

After many interruptions, the history was at last finished. 
Mr. Gordon was a cadet of a noble family, had been a subaltern 
in the army, and had sold out in order to give his attention to 
diplomacy. r-s 

"Apologies are out of the question, Bulford," said he, at last. 

"Of course." 

"Well; the case is pretty clear. You must begin with Mr. 
Hodlake." 

" But nobody knows him." 

"Ah ! that is a mistake. He has been a soldier, and bears the 
scars of battle. No rank will entitle any man to refuse him a meet- 
ing ; besides, he comes from America, where titles are unknown. 
From your own account I think the man is thoroughbred ; but even 
if not your equal socially, his uniform puts him on par with princes, 
— ^that is, if he have not disgraced his uniform." 

"Well," said Bulford, gloomily, "what is to be done?" 

" There is no urgency," said Grordon. " Do you put yourself in 
my hands?" 

" Undoubtedly !" 

" Then wait. Clearly, you cannot risk yourself in an encounter 
with these Red brooks until you give Mr. Hodlake a chance. I am 
going to England in a day or two, and will find out all we need 
know. If there be no obstacle, I will arrange a meeting with Mr. 
Hodlake as soon as he can walk." 
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^^ And in the meantime?^' said Lord Bulford. 
" Well, as you have three very promising afiairs on hand^ suppose 
you make your will," 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Eavesdropping. 

THE fourth day of rain in Kent was very similar to its prede- 
cessors. There were the same leaden sky and incessant down- 
pour. Mr. Hodlake came down-stairs with one crutch and a cane^ 
and he was so elated at this much progress that he stumped all 
over the lower floor of the house, through hall, library, billiard- 
room, breakfast-room, dining-room, and great drawing-room. He 
was the restless ghost of Redbrook incarnate. Dr. Emmons prom- 
ised deliverance from the other crutch within the week. Then he 
would walk to Tunbridge. Meantime, if the weather would only 
allow outside exercise without an umbrella, he would walk as far as 
Mrs. Crane's cottage. About two months of disuse invested his 
nc^Mnal powers of locomotion with new value. It was very doubt- 
fuiil he would ever indulge in coaches or railway carriages again. 
It was so delightful to walk ! And he did walk, with childlike 
glee, from breakfast to lunch-time. 

" No pain, I assure you,'' he said, in answer to Mr. Redbrook's 
remonstrances ; " not the least pain. Only a slight numbness, 
which seems to decrease with every hour. Don't you think I walk 
better without the other crutch ? Thank you I I felt sure I did. 
To-morrow the doctor will leave off splints and bandages ! Think 
of that 1 I can dress myself in civilized attire once more. Here 
is Mr. Dare coming for your Latin lesson, Miss Redbrook. I said it 
for you yesterday. You will allow me to prowl about from room to 
room, will you not? There are so many things to study in this big 
house that I will not repine if this delightful weather should continue 
a week longer. You need not laugh 1 I am quite serious. I have 
known the rain to last — much longer, and I never grew restive.'* 

" In a different longitude, I presume," said Miss Redbrook. 

"Yes, And a different latitude also. I will tell you some 
stories about rainy days when I can walk. At present all my 
faculties are absorbed. Good-morning, Mr. Dare! Congratulate 
me. Do you see that I have exchanged one crutch for a oane ?" 
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"Yes— cluck!" answered Mr. Dare; "and if you are going 
oat, I would advise you to exchange the other for an umbrella. 
Never saw so determined a downpour— cluck ! The brook is a 
river, Mr. Bedbrook. And the dam at the mill — cluck V^ 

" What of the dam ?" said Mr. Redbrook, eagerly. 

" I do not trust it/' replied Mr. Dare ; " it is not safe. They 
have patched it up recently, but this prolonged rain has tried it 
severely. It is not safe, I tell you !" 

" If it should give way,'' said Mr. Redbrook, slowly, " it 
would " 

" Sweep River Street — cluck !" said Mr. Dare. " I have been down 
there this morning, and have cautioned all the people on the street. 
There are only six houses that would be seriously damaged. The 
pig-headed fools were hard to convince, but the most of them have 
removed their valuables to the upper stories. Juvenal, Miss Ethel ?" 

Mr. Hod lake went on his prowling expedition, leaving tutor and 
pupil at the lesson. After an hour of exploration he stretched him- 
self out on the old-fashioned sofa, under the dining-room window. 
The top sashes were down for ventilation. He had fatigued himself 
by his continued walk, and the monotonous patter of the rain on the 
roof of the broad verandah served as a lullaby, and he fell asleep. 
He dreamed of defunct Redbrooks — he had been studying the por- 
traits in his peregrinations — ^and Sir Eric stalked before him in 
broad daylight, with nothing above his shoulders except an unsightly 
piece of neck. He seemed to have Ethel in custody, and Hodlake 
vainly strove to arise and rescue her. But his bandaged limb was 
inflexible, and he ground his teeth in impoteut wrath, while the 
grim shadow bore her away. While he struggled he heard her 
voice distinctly, and he awoke. While he was still confused, be- 
wildered, the tramp of Sir Eric's foot continued, and he heard her 
again. 

" I cannot answer you 1" she said, in troubled tones. 

"But, my dear," answered the voice of Mr. Redbrook, "you do 
not understand me. I exact no promise from you. I only ask you 
if there is any reason why you should not marry Athel, Do you 
prefer any other? Have you seen or known ^" 

"Oh, uncle!" said Ethel; "you distress me by such questions. 
He has never even hinted a preference for me. Indeed, I have 
reason to think he has other — other views. I may say — another 
attachment — ^a fancy, if you choose. How can I say I would marry 
a man who has not thought of me ! It is perfectly horrid !" 

8 
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"Listen, my dear child," responded the other; "just suppose a 
case. Suppose Athel loved you. Suppose you were sure he loved 
you, and had never known any other passion. All I ask is this : 
could you regard him with favour in such a case?" 

" It is dreadful !" said Ethel. " Uncle I don't love anybody, but 
you and Brook." 

"I will venture one word more, Ethel," said Mr. Redbrook^s 

voice. " There have been some other young gentleman Well, 

well 1 don't grow impatient !" 

" Uncle," answered Ethel, desperately, as their footsteps moved 
away. " I can say this much, if it will satisfy you. I have never 
seen a man who could so certainly win my affections as my cousin 

could, if — if — what shall I say ? There is a cloud of some sort ^" 

And her voice died away as they turned the corner of the sheltered 
walk. 

Then Hodlake heard only the dull patter of the rain on the roof. 
This was not a dream. He was broad awake, and his first thought 
was, that he should never sleep again. Oh, that he had died when 
he came down the face of Brye Hill ! If he had died then, and the 
boy had perished under the hoofs of the horses, both of them would 
have been in the New Jerusalem to-day, where such agony as he 
endured could never come. Was he going mad? Or had he 
been mad all these weeks of pleasant intercourse with the girl ? Had 
the thought that he loved her never entered his mind before? Nay, 
had not the thought that she must marry Athel been constantly in 
his mind ? 

Look the facts in the face. Present the front of a man to the 
awful ruin impending. Here had he been pleading Athel's cause 
industriously, loyally, day after day. Always ready with excuses 
and explanations, when she had suggested unfavourable estimates of 
Athel. Praising him daily for his manliness, his kindness of heart, 
his quick wit, his numerous accomplishments. Why, it was only 
yesterday that he had spoken of Athel's reading as perfect! 

Ah, insincere wretch that he was I All this time he had nursed 
the secret conviction that his efforts in AthePs behalf were all in 
vain. By some clairvoyant faculty he had seen in her heart a de- 
cided repugnance to Athel. So he thought, while he hjrpocritically 
pretended to mourn, and while he was really secretly rejoicing. Love 
her ! Why she was more than the universe to him 1 She was the 
very core of his heart ! So true, so good, so beautiful, so wise. 
There had been forty chances, — he could count them, when death 
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had been imminent ; when hundreds of men had fallen stark dead 
around him ! And here was he, alive, and suffering the tortures of 
a hundred deaths ! 

The pitiless thrashing of the rain on the gravel walks seemed to 
accord with the dull throbbing of his heart. All the vivacity with 
which he had greeted the daylight that morning gone — never to return ! 

He limped aimlessly from room to room, gathering strength and 
courage for the dread encounter. He must meet her presently, and 
he must school himself to meet her with unchanged composure. If 
she — the darling ! — should suspect a small part of the dismal truth, 
her whole life would be saddened. She was so kind aud gentle, 
that his sorrow would hurt her grievously. At odd moments 
the thought swept over his soul to rush out in search of her and 
pour in her ear the whole story of his mad love, and entreat her to 
wait — to give him the chance to win her forever, to set some des- 
perate undertaking before him, to exact some sacrifice from him, — 
but to give him the hope of winning her at last. And so he passed 
into the library, where he had spent so many golden hours in her 
society, and stopped before the portrait of the last Athol. 

This Redbrook had gained some fame in the reign of Greorge II. 
as a warrior, taking an active part in the battles in Flanders, and 
dying, sword in hand, on the field of Fontenoi. There were several 
legends relating to his prowess in the field, his scholarship, and his 
wise management of diplomatic afiairs. He had been knighted by 
the king at the battle of Dettingen, and the purity of his life in a 
licentious age was so marked as to gain him the title of Sir Saint, 
given in derision by his dissolute comrades. He was perhaps the 
handsomest man of his race, and the later generations of Redbrooks 
were rather proud of him and of his history. His smoothly-shaven 
face was painted by a distinguished artist, and it bore an expression 
of candour and benevolence that was the more remarkable because 
these were not the traits popularly supposed to belong to diplomats 
and soldiers. 

" I am fortunate to find you here,'^ said Ethel, who had entered 
unheard, " because I want you to draw Sir Athol's face for me." 

" With pleasure !" he replied, catching the back of the chair near 
him as he reeled. Her sudden address struck him like the shock 
of a bullet. 

" Oh, Mr. Hodlake !" she said, darting to his side, " you are ill 1 
You have walked too much I Please sit down !" and she wheeled 
the chair round. " I will call uncle." 
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" Stay !" said he, collecting all his powers, " do not call, please. I 
shall be all right, presently. Thank you ! Yes ; I overrated my 
strength. I can draw the face — in a few minutes.^^ 

She swept across the room, poured out a glass of water, and was 
back in a moment. He drank it and returned the tumbler, avoiding 
her face. 

" May I get a glass of wine for you?^^ said she, hurriedly ; " indeed 
you need it. Or brandy? Uncle has some just here, in his office. 
Only a step. I can get it immediately.^^ And she was gone again. 
He pressed his hands on his forehead, and choked down an obstinate 
groan by a supreme effi)rt. 

" Now,'^ she said, reappearing, "just a spoonful, and a little water. 
There ! You are better already ! How you frightened me ! You 
were not so pale when you — when I first saw you at Brye Hill !" 

"I am ashamed of myself. Miss Redbrook,^' he replied, looking 
steadily into her anxious face. "It is a momentary — that is — I 
shall be quite myself again. Do not let it distress you, I beg. If 
you will give me the portfolio, I will draw Sir Athol now." 

"Something has happened V^ she said, impressively. "You have 
hurt your wound ! You had a fall — or something I" 

" No — ^yes ! Nothing ! I am not damaged — bodily. Take the 
truth in a word. My trouble is purely mental. Please bear with 
me until I get my mind under control. Fall ? Yes ! It was a fall ! 
I had builded a house of cards, like other children, and it is swept 
away, without warning, and the shock has startled me. And now 
for Sir Athol." 

She stood a little apart, while he sketched the face, watching him 
carefully, and recalling all the incidents of the morning. He had 
been so hilarious when he limped out of this very room only one 
hour ago, and now he was positively haggard. He looked twenty 
years older. Then the footman threw open the door and announced 
Dr. Emmons. Some new feeling of shyness kept her from referring 
to Hodlake and his sudden indisposition, and with a brief greeting 
to the doctor, she vanished from the room. But she stopped at the 
door and listened. 

" Hum I" said the doctor ; " what ails you ?" 

"Nothing," said Hodlake, doggedly. 

" Nothing ?" exclaimed the other. " Your pulses are accelerated ; 
your voice is husky ; your eyes are dimmed. What have you been 
doing?" 

" Walking." 
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'^ Where have you walked ? How much f^ 

" All over this floor," answered the patient. " Through all the 
rooms. I was up late last night, reading and writing, and I was 
fatigued. I sat down in yonder " 

" In where ?" 

" In the dining-room. I became drowsy, and fell asleep. Under 
the window, you know ; and the sash was open. Perhaps I took 
cold." 

" Did you feel cold— chilled — when you awoke ? Pish t This 
is all humbug ! Took cold, indeed ! How is your leg ?" 

" If you will take off your shackles, I believe I can walk. Doc- 
tor, tell me frankly, would I incur any risk if — if I went to sea ?" 

" When ?" said the doctor, crossly. " To-day? Just like you ! I 
half promised to liberate you to-morrow. Now I take it all back. 
I will strap up both legs, and keep you abed another week. You 
have been guilty of some abominable folly, and you won't tell me. 
Nothing ails you or your leg. If you were only moderately careful, 
I could turn you loose now. But you are so utterly demoralized by 
something, I can^t tell what " 

*' My kind friend," said Hodlake, lowering his voice, " I vnll tell 
you. I happened to overhear something — I was not listening — I 
was half asleep ; but I heard a sentence or two that opened my eyes 
to a truth I might have known all along, if I had not been wilfully 
blind. And the revelation has hurt me— desperately I That is all. 
And I want to go to New York as soon as you will allow me to 
travel." 

Ethel glided away from the door, crossed the hall, and entered 
the dining-room. Mr. Hodlake^s felt hat was doubled up on the 
sofa pillow. She looked at the open sash, listened to the sweep of 
the rain, looked out upon the deserted verandah, and saw her own 
handkerchief on the floor under the window. She started, reflected 
a moment, her quickened respirations and scarlet cheeks betraying 
her agitation, and then, covering her face with her white hands, 
threw herself upon the sofa, and indulged herself in a flood of tears. 

" I shall have a fine headache after this," she murmured, when 
the paroxysm was over. "I should like to bite a piece of my 
tongue off! The simpleton does not know, but he is such a prying 
wretch that he is sure to find out some day. Heigho !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Flood. 

MISS REDBROOK was very much surprised to see Mr. Hod- 
lake climb into Dr. Emmons's gig and drive away with 
the practitioner. She was looking from her window, and hailing 
the narrow strip of blue sky that betokened improved weather. The 
rain was gradually ceasing, and she promised herself the pleasure of 
a promenade in the afternoon. Mr. Redbrook met her in the hall. 

"The doctor has carried the boy off," he said, "and he insists that 
he will walk back. We shall have sunshine presently. He has 
gone down to the village. My dear, don't you think you can make 
a drive to the village necessary ? Don't you want a ribbon or some- 
thing? I am going to send Black Eric to the inn. Athel may 
come by the afternoon train. Hodlake expects him ; and if you 
should happen to be in the village an hour hence he would postpone 
his walk, perhaps." 

"If it clears, uncle," she answered, " I will take Don Cesar and 
Emily, I thought of a walk to cure a slight headache, but a drive 
will do." 

" He said he felt very uncomfortable about the people living on 
the low-land near the brook. Dare frightened him with his story 
of the dam. Oh ! he told me to say he had finished the picture you 
asked for. It is in his portfolio on the library table." 

" Yes, sir," answered Ethel, indifferently ; " thank you ! I can 
get it any time. I will tell Emily to dress the boy. The sun is 
actually coming, uncle I In an hour or less we will be ready. Did 
you order the carriage? It will be delightful to get out once more. 
Won't you go with us ?" 

When Mr. Redbrook left her she darted into the library, seized 
the portfolio, and abstracted the picture. Hodlake had copied the 
portrait very faithfully, and she compared bis sketch with the orig- 
inal with much satisfaction. Then, taking a pencil from the port- 
folio, she added some finishing touches. The smooth face of the 
cavalier was speedily adorned with a moustache ; the tie-wig was 
obliterated; the braided collar lost its braids, and was transformed 
into a more modern style of costume. But, with the exception of 
the added moustache, the face was not changed. 

Apparently satisfied with her work, she took the picture to her 
own apartment and locked it up among " her valuable papers." . 
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Meantime, Dr. Emmons dropped Mr. Hodlake at Mrs. Crane's, 
at his request. The old dame was voluble in her welcome. His 
room was in excellent order, and he threw the window open to re- 
ceive the first ray of positive sunlight as the gorgeous orb sailed out 
from under the retiring cloud. 

" That's a lucky sign for you, sir," observed Mrs. Crane. " It is 
the first sight of the blessed sun for four days, and you got it right 
in your face. You look the worse for your hurt, sir. Dearey me! 
to think how light and gay you was that mornin' when you went 
dancing up the highway! I remember thinking, ^ there goes a 
handsome gentleman, and a good one !' Excuse me, sir ! Have you 
seen the ghost yet, sir ? No I Well ; these foolish people say he has 
been roaming about lately. Look there, sir ! the brook is so high 
that I am on an island ! Sir Maitland ought to send over now to 
claim rent. I declare the sun does look lovely ! The people on 
River Street have been talking about the dam. Yes, sir ! that is 
the street over there. Only five or six houses. The water must be 
in their cellars. No danger here, sir ; I am ten feet above the stream 
yet. Going out again, sir ? 

"Yes, Mrs. Crane," replied her lodger, " I am going to see what 
the River Street people are doing. I can get along very easily now. 
In a few days I hope to walk without the crutch." 

" Keep down the main street, sir," said Mrs. Crane, as he departed ; 
"you will find the houses all front on River Street, but you can get 
down between them." 

" How long will it be, Mrs. Crane, before the brook retires to its 
ordinary channel ?" asked Hodlake. 

" Only a few days, sir, if we have no more rain. Will you be 
back agaifi, sir ?" 

" Oh, yes ! probably in half an hour. The water is nearly up to 
the floor of the bridge." 

He walked across the bridge and down the street. At the first 
house he met a comely woman carrying an infant in her arms, while 
two older children trotted along behind her. She had just come out 
of the cottage. 

"Ah !" said Hodlake, " I am glad to see you are moving. Is the 
water invading your house ?" 

" No, your honour !" answered the woman ; " it is in the cellar, 
and they do say the dam is unsafe. I thought I would take the 
children to my mothei^'s house for to-night. My man is away." 

"And the other houses?" said he; " are there children in them ?" 
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" Only at Grady's, sir," replied the woman, " the fourth house 
there ; that witli the green door. Grady laughed at us, and left the 
children. The oldest is only ten. Their mother is dead, sir. She 
was Mrs. Crane's niece. They might go to her house until Grady 
comes back. He is up at the mill working on the dam." 

Hodlake walked on and knocked at the green door. A bright- 
eyed little girl opened it to admit him. In front of the house, the 
red stream rolled along in sullen grandeur, washing against the 
narrow curb of the pavement. A few more inches would bring it 
to the door-sill. 

" Is Mr. Grady home ?" said Hodlake, deceitfully. 

"No, sir!" replied the child, he's up to the mill." 

"What is your name?" asked Hodlake. "Nancy? And how 
many are there of you ? Only four ? Well, come show me the way 
to Mrs. Crane's. I will give you a shilling. Bring your sister and 
brothers with you. What is this bright boy called ? Teddy ? Now, 
Teddy, you come first. Nancy, shut the door after you." 

" But father told me to wait for him," said the girl, irresolutely. 

" Yes ; but he is up at the mill, and he did not know the water 
would be so high ; I will explain to him. If he were here now, he 
would tell you to come, I am sure. Lock the door. And now, see 
who can run the best. Teddy will go with me." 

With very little delay, the girl gathered the hats and bonnets, and 
the four were crossing the bridge, Mr. Hodlake in the rear, when 
the Redbrook carriage appeared at the gate of Mrs. Crane's domicile. 
Emily descended, followed by Don Cesar. The Grady children 
filed in the gate. Don Cesar ran down the road and out upon the 
bridge to meet Mr. Hodlake. The cottage stood upon a knoll, and 
while Hodlake was gazing up the stream, and noting 'the vastly 
increased volume of water, Don Cesar passed him and gained the 
centre of the bridge, climbing instantly upon the rail to look at the 
surging water. As Hodlake retraced his steps to join the boy a 
horseman dashed across the bridge at a full gallop. It was Athel. 

" Back !" he shouted to Ethel, who was descending the hill, and 
approaching the bridge, " back ! the dam is giving way !" 

Ethel still advanced, pointing at the boy who was tossing his 
arms up in delight. Athel checked his panting horse and half 
turned, when Hodlake waved him back, with imperious gesture. 

" Take her back, Athel I" he cried, " the flood is here ! Gro back, 
Ethel ! We will follow 1 The cottage is safe ! Go, I say I Your 
weight on the bridge increases the peril !" 
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A great wall of red water coming down the gorge, rolling onward 
like the breakers on the sea-coast, subsiding a little where the stream 
widened out over the lower lands, but tossing up great billows in 
the narrower portiona where the high banks walled it in, bearing on 
its crests the fragments of the foot-bridge that had crossed the stream 
below the dam, with great beams of timber that had formed the 
dam itself, roaring like peals of distant thunder, and licking up 
the small outhouses on River Street, and filling all the lower 
stories of the dwellings. All this Hodlake saw, fascinated, with his 
arm around Don Cesar and his other hand holding the rail. He 
was positively helpless now, as his crutch had slipped from his 
grasp and was floating half a mile down the stream. He saw Athel 
leap from the saddle, catch up Miss Redbrook in his arms, and climb 
the little hill, while Black Eric galloped away, and then the crash 
came. 

First the dark water rising to his knees, then to his waist. He 
clutched the boy, and took a new grip on the rail, pressing his 
sound leg against the timbers. Then the rugged end of the foot- 
bridge struck the rail, and he felt it yield. Changing his hold with 
prompt decision, he caught the fragment of the foot-bridge, threw 
the boy upon it, and allowing his body to float upward from his 
foothold, drew himself up on the ruin, as it tore through the rail 
and swept onward and down the stream. He was on a raft about 
ten feet long, and out of immediate danger* Don Cesar was 
thoroughly drenched and terrified, and he began to cry. 

"Don't cry, Hidalgo," said Hodlake, soothingly; "this is one of 
the occasions when praying is more profitable." 

" Our Father !" said Don Cesar, rising to his knees, and folding 
his little hands, " please don't let water hurt Hollake — ^an' me !" 
" You prayed for me first, Hidalgo," said Hodlake. 
'* Yes ; 'cause you got sore leg. Look ! Aunt Et'el sail away !" 
Hodlake turned his head. His raft was gliding away so fast that 
Mrs. Crane's cottage and the group within the enclosure seemed 
to be racing up-stream. He was abreast of Brye Hill now, and 
here the brook widened out, spreading over the meadow-lands, and 
separating Redbrook from Delby by a mile of turbid water. A 
dozen sheep were struggling in the flood along the southern margin^ 
and as many busy men were wading after them, or running down 
the bank to intercept them below. His raft was a part of the floor 
of the foot-bridge and was bolted securely together, and his courage 
rose as he debated the chances. 
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^^It is almost certain that 'we shall float near one bank or the 
other, and we shall be rescued presently. There goes the old 
tower galloping up-stream I ^ Ye banks and braes/ how I have 
enjoyed you ! I thought this was the very pattern of Eden. And 
I have eaten the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
here. Well I I entered that house with a fixed purpose, and I shall 
not allow this transient weakness to overmaster me. How my leg 
tingles ! The water has dissolved the starch and my bones are upon 
their own resources once more. I must not forget myself and rest 
my weight upon this limb. 

" If I had been five minutes later, those Grady children would 
have drowned I Every one of them ! I saw the flood pouring into 
their windows as we sailed away.'' 

As the wreck of the bridge turned the promontory of Brye Hill, 
Ethel, who had been half swooning, struggled away from Athel's 
supporting arms. 

"Hasten!" she cried, "drive back 1 He will be drowned! He 
is utterly helpless I Turn the carriage, William !'' 

" You cannot cross the torrent,'' answered Athel, pointing to the 
augmented flood that insulated Mrs. Crane's domain. " He is not 
helpless. Robert had him in his arms." 

"But he — he also is helpless!" said Ethel; "even his- crutch is 
lost ! Oh, if I were only a man !" 

" Take the harness off, William," said Athel, gravely, "the near 
horse. Quick I Never mind the collar. Ah I if I had Black Eric, 
now! But I may catch him. So!" 

He led the horse to the gate, and passing through sprang upon his 
bare back. The beast recoiled from the swift stream, but a touch 
of the spur drove him onward, and* he plunged into the water. 
Ethel watched as he was carried down, but in a moment he crossed, 
and scrambled up the bank and into the highway. Bending forward 
and shaking the loosened rein, Athel dashed on at a gallop, disap- 
pearing at the curve of the road, while the clatter of his horse's 
hoofs could still be heard pounding the rocky road-bed. When he 
passed Brye Hill, the raft was nearly a mile farther down, but he 
could see that the voyagers were still unharmed. At the park-gates 
he found Black Eric in charge of a frightened groom, and slipping 
from the sleek back of the carriage-horse, he remounted his own. 

" Tell Mr. Bedbrook that I have gone down-stream. Mr. Hod- 
lake has been carried away by the flood, and is now below the 
meadows. I will ride across country and reach the stream four or 
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five miles down — probably at Ember. There is no positive danger, 
as he is on a good bit of timber — ^a part of the old foot-bridge. Do 
you understand V^ 

" Yes, sir !" answered the groom ; " and Miss Ethel V 

" She is at Mrs. Crane's. You had better take the carriage-horse 
back. The stream will subside in a few hours. Stand aside ! I 
most leap the fence here." 

As the black horse rose to the leap, going lightly over, and then 
flying across the field, the stupefied groom gazed after him with 
admiration. 

'^ No such a rider in Kent !" he muttered " He manages that 
black devil of a horse like a kitten, and he rides like he was glued 
to his back ! Never see such a man I Blast me if I don't believe 
he is the real old Athel hisself !" 

When Athel reached Ember, a little village five miles east of 
Redbrook, he saw a crowd of men across the brook a little farther 
down. To his eager questions, the welcome answer came that a boat 
from the opposite bank had boarded the raft and towed it to the 
south shore. And the busy crowd he saw had Mr. Hodlake and 
Don Cesar in safety on the land, and men were carrying the former 
on a litter down the Tunbridge road. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Marmondale. 

WHEN the boat from the south bank reached the raft, Mr. 
Hodlake called out to the two men to proceed with caution, 
as he had but one sound leg. They threw a rope to him, which he 
fastened to the wreck, and in a short time he was towed into shallow 
water, and the fragment of bridge was drawn up on the grass. A 
dozen ready hands lifted him on land. Don Cesar was wrapped up 
in a coat, and carried off. A litter was speedily constructed, and 
Mr. Hodlake was carefully placed upon it, and within half an hour 
was borne away from the sound of the rushing water. A stalwart 
rustic was striding ahead, carrying Don Cesar. 

"Where are you taking me, my friends?" asked Hodlake, as 
they passed under the shade of the great trees bordering a carriage- 
way. 
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" We are taking you to the Dearest house, sir," replied one of the 
bearers. " Tom Rvan has ffone for the doctor/* 

" But where am I ?" said Hodlake. " How far from Eedbrook ?" 

" About five miles, sir,'* answered the men, — " that is, as the crow 
flies. But you are good ten miles by the road. The missus sent 
us word to bring you, and the doctor will come here. Steady, Jem ! 
Don't shake the gentleman. Is your leg all right, sir ?" 

" I think it is. It was broken several weeks ago ^" 

'^ Ah ! you are the gentleman at 'Squire Redbrook's ?" said the 
other. Missus will be glad to see you. There is the house, sir. 
How did you get caught in the water, sir ? We knew the dam was 
gone, and you were on a bit of the old foot-bridge. I know the old 
red hand-rail. You must have been at the mill when the dam gave 
way ? Four of oiir sheep drowned. They were in the low meadow. 
Now, Jem, keep your . end level while we go up the steps. Only 
three steps, sir. Careful, Jem !" 

"Bring Mr. Hodlake up the stair," said a lady's voice. "Step 
cautiously, Jenkins ! The child is here, sir. They are changing his 
dress. Now, turn carefully ! That door, Jenkins ! I am thankful 
to see you safe. I am Mrs. Marmon, and you are welcome to Mar- 
mondale." 

" I thank you, madame !" answered Hodlake, looking with eager 
curiosity at her sympathetic face. She was a stately lady, about 
fifty, apparently, attired in a plain dress of dark stufi^, a little white 
cap covering her gray hair. Her voice was soft and musical, and 
her tout ensemble thoroughbred. 

" I saw you fully five miles up the river," she continued, while 
the men deposited the litter upon the floor. "I was watching the 
sheep through the glass, and happened to turn it up-stream, when I 
caught sight of the child. Then I saw you, and supposed you were 
hurt, as you were so still. One of the men has gone for Dr. Em- 
mons, and we will not disturb you until he arrives. How wet you 
are ! Jane, bring a coverlid. Are you cold, Mr. Hodlake ? Of 
course you are. Jane, bring the brandy. I am sure this is the 
proper treatment, now. But I am not sure as to the propriety of 
moving you. That will do, Jenkins. You may go now." 

" Four drowned, mum," said Jenkins, as he moved towards the 
door, " that's all !" 

" Four !" answered Mrs. Marmon, aghast. " Who are they ?" 

"The bell-wether is one, mum," replied Jenkins, "and that is the 
worst. The other three were the Tunbridge sheep " 
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"Get out!'' said the lady, indignantly. "I thought you were 
speaking of human beings I The child told me your name, Mr. 
Hod lake, and his own. I have ordered a warm bath for him. Ah ! 
something is the matter !" 

" Where Hollake?" shouted Don Cesar. " Take me to HoUake, 
you 'ittle debble I" 

" Let him come, madame, if you please," said Hodlake. 

" Bring him here, Mary," said Mrs. Marmon. " Whatever ails 
the child !" 

A stout damsel came at her summons. She had Don Cesar in her 
arms. His general appearance was much improved by his bath. 
His long yellow curls were streaming behind as he kicked and strug- 
gled in the arms of his bearer, and his face was distorted with rage. 
His (Jress consisted of one short garment, and his vigorous efforts to 
get free displayed his white legs to advantage. 

"Pit me down, you 'ittle debble!" At a sign from her mistress 
the girl put him on the floor, and he ran immediately to Hodlake, 
and then stood, panting, his head erect and his eyes flashing. 

" Please, mum," said Mary, " he won't be dressed." 

" She want me pit on petticoat !" said Don Cesar, wrathfuUy, 
clenching his fist. "She want me wear dirFs clothes! Petticoats!" 

" But, Hidalgo," answered Hodlake^ taking his little hand, " it 
is only for a short time. Your own dress will be dry presently." 

"Tan't wear dirl's clothes!" said the boy, positively. "Don't 
want any clothes ! Too hot !" 

Mrs. Marmon regarded the rebellious urchin with great admira- 
tion ; then, giving some whispered order to Mary, who left the room, 
she keenly watched Hodlake as he expostulated with his prot6g6, 
who nestled close to him, and dried his tears while he steadfastly 
resisted all his arguments. The girl presently returned, with a 
pair of diminutive trousers in her hand. Don Cesar looked at 
them suspiciously, turning them over once or twice, and then 
dropped them on the floor. 

" Not my clothes 1" he said, decidedly. 

" But I will lend them to you, my dear," said Mrs. Marmon, ap- 
proaching. " They are mine, and I will lend them ^" 

"Not yours!" responded the boy; "you too big! An' you dirl 
too ! Don't wear trousers I Who wear these ?" 

"He was a little boy like you once," replied Mrs. Marmon ; "but 
he is a man now." 

"What he name?" 
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« Bulford." 

" Don't want 'em I Bulfor' 'ittle debble ! Call me kid, and 
want me feed Tommy wiv rats! When I big man, I'll lick Bul- 
for'!" And he slipped under the coverlid by Hodlake's side 
" Plenty warm now 1" 

Mr. Hodlake was somewhat embarrassed. He saw a pained ex- 
pression in the lady's face, mingled with a look of eager curiosity. 
As usual, he concluded the safest egress from the embarrassment 
was the recital of the truth. 

"I hope you will excuse my young friend, madame," he said; 
^^ he will be more forgiving when he is older. Lord Bulford was 
at Redbrook some days, and somehow he managed to incur Don 
Cesar's displeasure. He is in the habit of feeding his cat upon cake, 
and your — that is Lord Bulford recommended rats instead, I . sup- 
pose. Hidalgo, when you grow up you will not nurse resentment. 
Some day you will be big as me, and then ^" 

"DenllickBulfor'! He plague Aunt Et'el, too ! I'll lick him I" 

"Humph!" muttered Hodlake. "I had better take some more 
favourable opportunity." 

"Pray, Mr. Hodlake," said Mrs. Marmon, drawing a chair near 
him, and seating herself, "do not let the boy's prattle disturb you. 
Bulford seems to excite resentments wherever he goes, and I am not 
at all sensitive about him. I was'going to ask your permission to 
question the child about several things." 

" My permission ? You have it, madame, certainly. Ask what 
you please. He will tell you the exact truth, except when he falls 
into his romantic vein. I have been studying him with daily in- 
creasing interest since I found hira, and I am constantly reminded 
that the child's mind is an unfathomable abyss. I find so many 
tokens of honour, courage, haughty independence, and sincerity in 
him, that some of his romances utterly confound me. I can conceive 
of no motive to induce deception. I am sure he intends to speak 
the truth always ; but he has told me some astounding adventures 
and experiences that would have filled Munchausen with envy. I 
have been told — by one wiser than I — that these recitals are realities 
to the boy, — that is, the area of the real is so circumscribed that his 
mind leaps over the barriers and revels in the wide domain of the 
imagination." 

" Excuse me," said Mrs. Marmon, interrupting him ; " but I see 
Dr. Emmons coming. Ryan must have met him on the road. Don 
Cesar, my dear, come with me, and I will give you cake. I will 
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wrap you in my shawl, and nobody shall put any clothes on you, 
except your own. They will soon be dry/^ 

Don Cesar tossed off the coverlid, and scrambled to his feet, taking 
her offered hand without hesitation. She threw a shawl around his 
shoulders, pinned it in front under his chin, and led him out, the 
ends of the shawl making a fine trail as it swept over the floor. The 
doctor entered a few minutes after they left the room. 

" Wei V^ said he; "this is a new development. How came you 
here?'' 

" I came by water, doctor,'' answered Hodlake, coolly, " and your 
starch would not endure the test. It is quite soft and flexible, and 
I have been in mortal terror lest my leg should break again." 

^' Pooh I" said the doctor; "your leg is safe enough. You did 
not hurt it again, surely ?" 

" No ; I was particularly cautious ; and these good fellows who 
brought me here were very tender and careful." 

"Now," said the doctor, after a prolonged examination of the 
limb, "I will make a compact with you. If you will promise 
twenty -four hours of quiet, I will let you alone. If you won't, I'll 
starch you up again. If you will stay on your back until to-mor- 
row afternoon, I will permit a short walk, with a cane only." 

"And these moist garments?" said Hodlake, doubtfully. 

"They will be dry in twenty-four hours," answered the other. 
" You must sleep in them. I will not allow you to be pulled about 
to-day. To-morrow afternoon you may take a bath and dress your- 
self. Ryan tells me a cock-and-bull story about your floating down 
from Redbrook on a raft. What in the devil have you been doing?" 

Mr. Hodlake told his adventures in a few words. It was all very 
simple. He had been caught on the bridge, had lost his crutch, and 
all the rest followed in orderly sequence. 

" They will know you are safe," observed the doctor. " I met 
Athel as I was coming. I was called to see a patient a mile from 
here just after I left you, and Ryan found me there. Athel refused 
to come with me, but bade me say he would send your portmanteau 
this evening. Don't do any praying on your knees to-night. To- 
morrow night, if you feel devout, you may try it. You should be 
very thankful, though, for your escape. You certainly contrive to 
get into all varieties of messes. If we should have an earthquake 
in this locality to-night, I should certainly hunt for you among the 
ruins to-morrow." 

" I have had some experience with earthquakes," replied Hodlake^ 
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"and I must say they are not at all nice I You encourage me 
greatly, doctor. In a week I can go anywhere, can I not ?" 

"Anywhere, except to a ball. You had better not dance much 
for a few weeks. How do you feel ?" 

"Wet I" answered Hodlake, ruefully, "and if it would be polite to 
say so, I might add, hungry also !" 

"The symptoms are favourable," quoth the doctor. " You shall 
be fed. You will get dry soon enough. Keep covered up. Let 
them take off your boots, and put you in bed. Have you had any 
stimulant?" 

"A little brandy." 

" That will do ! You can take off your coat, of course, and your 
waistcoat, but don^t wriggle about too freely. While you are quiet 
your bones are growing. You had the boy, they say. Where is he?'' 

" Mrs. Marmon has taken him. His present attire is scanty, and 
he was not presentable. They are drying his garments." 

Mrs. Marmon had taken Don Cesar to her room, and he was 
seated on her lap. enjoying his cake. She was a lady of great dig- 
nity, but now she abandoned herself to ecstacies of delight. She 
held the beautiful child close to her heart, kissed him, talked in 
baby language to him, and listened with eager attention to all his 
replies. 

" Whom do you love best, my darling ?" she said. 

" Tommy I" replied he, promptly. 

"Who is Tommy?" 

"Pon't you know Tommy? He my cat. Dot long tail. When 
I dot cake he 'tand up an' beg. Tommy lick Fluff. Aunt Et'el 
won't let anybody 'scat Tommy out." 

"Well, next to Tommy, whom do you love?" 

" Cake ! Want more now 1" 

"Kiss me, then. Oh, you little angel 1 Tell me now, who comes 
next to cake ?" 

"Hollake," answered Don Cesar; "love Hoi lake. He good. 
Leg broked. Love Aunt Et'el just same. Don't 'scat Tommy; 
let me play in dirt eb'ry day." 

" Can you love me a little, my baby ?" said Mrs. Marmon, 
anxiously. 

"Want me wear petticoats?" said the boy, dubiously, looking into 
her humid eyes. 

" Oh, no I" 

" Want me weair Bulfor' trousers ?" 
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" Never I" 

"Den I love you same as Tommy T' And he put his chubby 
band on her cheek and kissed her. 

The lady rocked him in her arms, pressed his head against her 
breast, while her fast-flowing tears dropped upon his yellow tresses^ 
and while she whispered, — 

" My baby boy ! my darling baby !" 



CHAPTER XXL 

Grady's Stoby. 

MR. REDBROOK'S carriage was passing through the gates of 
Marmondale the next morning while Mr. Hod lake was dis- 
cussing mutton-chops and coffee. Mr. Redbrook was the only occu- 
pant. Athel could not gain his own consent to "visit Marmondale 
while the memory of his last interview with the heir-apparent was 
so fresh; and a similar reason made Miss Redbrook decline the 
drive. The rivulet had retreated to its ordinary channel. The 
bridge near Mrs. Crane's house had not been seriously damaged. 
The rails had been swept away by the first assault of the flood, 
but the carriage-way was uninjured. The railing would be re- 
stored during the day. The wreck of the dam was complete. 
The water subsided sufficiently on the previous day to allow the 
carriage to pass, and Ethel had reached the Hold in time to dress 
for dinner. 

Hodlake received all this information propped up by pillows. 
Mr. Redbrook had come for him, but the doctor's orders were im- 
perative. He must be quiet until afternoon. Then Mr. Redbrook 
asked for Don Cesar ; but Mrs. Marmon had previously engaged 
Hodlake to keep the boy while he remained, and she had so earn- 
estly begged him to remain " a few days" himself that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation. He wanted a few days' reflection before he 
encountered Ethel again ; and he did not desire any intercourse with 
Athel just at present. His portmanteau had arrived on the pre- 
vious evening, and he would dress and walk out a little before the 
sun disappeared. His portfolio was in the portmanteau, and he 
noticed that his sketch of Sir Athol was gone. So I she had it then ! 

There was another sketch which she had not taken. It was the face 

9 
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of one of the dames of a later generation, expressing great sweetness 
of disposition^ and was enough like Ethel to attract his attention on 
the day of his mishap. He had copied this portrait with great care, 
but had never exhibited the sketch to Ethel herself. If he had 
known that she had debated with herself a full half hour as to 
whether she should abstract it or not, and had finally decided to 
leave it in his collection, lest he should miss it, suspect her of the 
abstraction, and scrutinize her motives, he would have been less 
composed as he put his portfolio away. 

" She did not see this,'' he thought. ^' I left Sir Athol on top, 
and she took that out. After it is all over, I'll just burn this." 

" I will send the carriage to-morrow then," observed Mr. Red- 
brook, as he rose to depart. 

" Not to-morrow, certainly," said Mrs. Marmon. " Mr. Hodlake 
will not go this week ; he has promised me a few days." 

" Doctor Emmons has left very precise instructions," said Hod- 
lake. " I am to walk this afternoon with only a cane. By-the- 
way, please thank Miss Redbrook for sending the crutch. How did 
she know I had lost the other? Saw it slip away from me? Ah I 
well, if I walk slowly and do not limp in the least, I may consider 
the crutch discarded. To-morrow I may walk a mile, and the next 
day two miles. I am only to guard against limping first, and 
fatigue second. On Sunday I hope to walk to church " 

"At Marmondale ?" said Mrs. Marmon, interrupting. 

" I meant Redbrook, madame," replied Hodlake. 

"Impossible! It is ten miles; besides, our curate is an excellent 
preacher and an excellent gentleman. He will be here this evening. 
I have invited him on your account." 

" I was going to say I would go from church to the Hold on 
Sunday, but as Mrs. Marmon has arranged differently, let us wait. 
My dear sir, when I floated by your tower yesterday, I thought 
Redbrook Hold was the garden of Paradise. If I live a hundred 
years, the memory of the hours spent there will enliven my death- 
bed." 

This was said with simple sincerity, and Mr. Redbrook shook his 
hand warmly. 

" It has been a great comfort to me to have you there," he an- 
swered, " and I shall not be comfortable until you return. And that 
is all I need say now." 

When the shadows began to fall eastwardly, Mr. Hodlake de- 
scended the stairs and walked out in the gorgeous sunlight Don 
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Cesar, resplendent in clean garments, was waiting for him on the 
lawn. Hodlake sternly resisting the inclination to limp, walked 
with stately grace over the gravel road, the boy dancing around him 
with wild delight. Nature manifested her gracious law of compen- 
sation by giving new brilliancy to trees and fields and hedgerows, as 
the product of the dismal days of rain. The sky was cloudless, 
the air redolent of health and pleasure, and Hodlake could not 
resist the influences pressing upon him. 

" Time enough to get grumpy V^ he muttered, " at present let us 
take all the enjoyment offered. How delicious it is to walk ! How 
can men with sound limbs sit still on such a day as this ! Now, if 
I walk to the spire yonder, that will be a good half mile. Then the 
return will complete my allowance for to-day. Hidalgo, how do you 
get' along without Tommy?'' 

" Cat in kitchen," answered the boy ; " black cat. Can't 'tand up 
and beg, but can eat cake ! I lif him up by tail, and he sneeze and 
try to 'cratch me. Black cat«'ittle debble! Want to 'cratch me 
when he eat my cake all up !" 

" Suppose you come off the grass. Now take my hand and help 
me along. Do you see how I walk ?" 

'' Can't yun ?" 

" Not yet. Next week perhaps you and I wilj have a race. Here 
is a stile. Do you go over first. Gently I Now I will rest here a 
moment. Keep near me, Hidalgo." 

The stile led into the ancient church-yard. . The boy climbed 
over the moss-covered gravestones, gradually getting farther off, and 
Hodlake descended from the stile and followed him, resting again 
on a slab of recent construction. Don Cesar stood by, putting his 
little finger in the letters chiselled on the face of the stone, and 
wondering what they meant. 

" What this cut in stone for, Hollake?" he said at last. 

" Oh, that is somebody's name. I'll read it for you. ' Here lies 
the body of John Seadon Marmon ^ " 

'^ That me I" said the boy, starting, " Don Cesar Marmon ! You 
call me Don Cesar de Bazan. Bit I Don Cesar Marmon ! I 
'member now !" 

"What do you say?" said Hodlake, watching him intently. 

" Don Cesar Marmon !" repeated the child, positively ; " I forgot, 
bit I 'member now. Nursy call me 'ittle Marmon debble, heap o' 
times !" 

" Let me read the rest, Hidalgo," said Hodlake, deeply moved ; 
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" ^ John Seadon Marmon, who departed this life on the 8th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1858, in the 30th year of his age/ ^' 

" That mel" said the boy again, with positive emphasis. '' Who 
yite my name on stone, Hoi lake?'' 

^^I will find out and tell you, Hidalgo,'' said Hodlake, sorrowfully. 
. ^^ Is it possible that I am to lose you too ! I cannot endure the thought! 
Who comes here ?" 

A man had been gazing at them across the stile for some minute, 
and now he crossed and approached, hat in hand. He was evidently 
a workingman, and he had that air of sturdy independence which 
belongs to the man who earns his own livelihood by honest labour. 

"My sarvice t'ye, master," he said, bowing; "are you Muster 
Hodlake?" 

" I am so called," answered Hodlake ; " how can I serve you ?" 

" Well," said the man staring around him with solemn counte- 
nance, " this bangs' everything ! This is Providence, and no mis- 
take ! I was up to the house, sir, looking for your honour, and the 
missus told me you had walked this way, and now I find you — ^and 
the baby — ^here I" 

" You mean in the church-yard ?" said Hodlake ; " the child came 
in and I followed." 

"Beg pardon, sir, but was you looking for this tomb?" 

"No," answered Hodlake, becoming interested; "why do you 
ask?" 

" Well, your honour, it's a bit of a story," said the other, " and 
this is a good place to tell it, if your honour will listen." 

" Certainly I Take a seat there in the shade. You have not told 
me your name." 

"No, sir; that's part of the story. My name's Grady. And 
you are the gentleman that saved my babies from being drownded ! 
If you had not taken them out, every one of them would a' been 
drownded. The water was up five foot. The mark is on the wall ! 
I was a pig-headed fool, because I helped build the dam, and I 
made light o' the danger. 'Squire Dare warned me out, but I 
didn't mind. . An' when the water tore through, I was working at 
the dam, more'n a mile off. I broke away, sir, from everything, 
and I run down the highway, every step, while the river went roar- 
ing ahead of me ! An' when I got to Mrs. Crane's, I was dead beat, 
sir, what with the runnin' and what with anxiety. My fear just 
devoured my vitels ! And there I saw all four of the childer*, safe 
and sound, at Mrs. Crane's, and I just fell down like I was shot. I 
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was kind o' wild in my head all night, and this mornin' Mrs. Crane 
told me how the babies had been reskied I ^ A lame gentleman got 
'em out/ she said, ^not a minute too soon.' Not a minute too soon I'' 

The man paused, panting. The strong excitement under which 
he laboured was the more apparent because of the eflFort he made to 
repress it. It was like the raging fire of the furnace pent in hj 
strong barriers, but the more intense because compressed within 
narrow limits. 

" I know about you, sir,'' he continued ; " I had heard — I know 
how you got the boy, yonder. I thought you would like to know 
sum'mut about him, and nobody could tell you but me, and I was 
bound to find you and tell you all I knowed. When you took 
Teddy acrost that bridge, you — well, you took the stopper out of my 
mouth, and I was bound to find you and tell I" 

« Who is the boy ?" said Hodlake. 

" He is John Seadon Marmon, Wiscount Bulford !" answered 
Grady, " that's the size o' him, sir, sure as death I An' nobody but 
me could tell you." 

'^ You are mistaken, Mr. Grady," said Hodlake, quietly; " I had 
learned his name before I saw you." 

Grady stared at his composed countenance with blank astonish- 
ment, while Hodlake gently rubbed the tender spot on his damaged 
leg, exercising flexors and extensors with due caution, and rejoicing 
in his freedom from splints and bandages. Don Cesar was gathering 
flowers a few yards distant. 

" Hidalgo !" said Hodlake, " what is your name?" 

" Don Cesar Marmon," replied the boy, " name is writed on stone. 
Our Father writed it — make me 'member. Our Father writed on 
stone for Moses ! Can't make dirt-pies Sunday ! 'Cause den you 
'ittle debble !" 

" I was thinking," observed Hodlake, noticing Grady's bewildered 
expression, " of talking to Mrs. Marmon this evening. I am not 
certain that she knows " 

"She don't know, your honour," interi'upted Grady. "I will tell 
you the whole story. Her oldest son — him that is buried there 
where you are sitting — ^was a very wild young gentleman, and he 
worrited the missus all the time with his goin's on. She is mighty 
proud, is missus, and when I was a lad they used to say she let 
herself down in marryin', as Mr. Marmon's father had been in trade. 
It was a good deal old wives' gossip, belike, but that was the talk. 
She was the daughter of a barronnite, Sir Gilbert Seadon, and be- 
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longed to Essex. There wasn't no proepex of the title comin^ to 
them^ as Wiscount Bulford had two sons older than her husband, 
and her second son — him they call the Wiscount now — didn't get it 
until after Master John died. 

" Sir Gilbert had a niece, — a rale lady, every inch of her,— and 
after the missus was a widow she used to come down here some- 
times. She was mighty proud and not very rich. Somehow, the 
ladies didn't get along well. There was a good bit of snapping at 
one another, and when the missus found out that Master John was 
sweet on Miss Ada there was a reg'lar pitched battle. Miss Ada 
went back to Essex, and Master John was told that no money would 
go into his pockets unless he gave up all thoughts of Miss Ada. 
You see, sir, all the money belongs to the missus. The land is 
entailed, but it is mortgaged, and the knowin^ ones say the missus 
could pay oflF the debts if she pleased; but she never would, because 
she wanted to keep the power in her own hands. 

" Well, sir, what does Master John do but slip off to London an' 
borrow a good lot of money with what the lawyers call a post-obick I 
I don't know rightly what that means, but it was some kind of a 
mortgage on his prospex. Then he went to Essex, and got a cold 
shoulder from Sir Gilbert. Then he up and said he was going to 
emigrate to South America. Miss Ada refused to see Master John, 
and after staying about there some days he disappeared. Then Miss 
Ada went to Glasgow, where she had an aunt, and after a few weeks 
she disappeared also, and nothing was ever heard of her or of Master 
John until five years ago, when he came to Redbrook, stopped at the 
Wheatfield Inn, and died there that same night. Nobody knew 
where he had been. He did not say a word about it to Tommy 
Hart, and he was the only man that saw him. He was quite ill 
when he got down from the coach, but he refused to see the doctor, 
took a little brandy, went to his room, and was found dead in his 
bed the next morning. 

"That is all anybody knows — leastways, in this part of the 
country; but there is a woman 'way down in Nortlmmberland 
that knows a good bit more, and if your honour wants to find out 
any more, why I am ready to tell you where you can find her. I 
was 'most sworn to secrecy about this here business, but I was told 
to keep track of the child, and to let her know what was done with 
him." 

" And did this woman know I had the child ?" said Hodlake. 

*^Oh yes, sir ! She watched you when you was took to the Hold; 
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and then^ you know^ sarvants find out things. She found that you 
swore '^ 

'^ I swore V^ said Hodlake, indignantly. '' That is not true ; I 
never swear !" 

" I don't mean that, sir. She found you was determined to keep 
the boy until his proper owner came, and then she went back to— 
to — Dannford, a willage near Otterburn, Northumberland. If you 
will go there, and can persuade her to tell you what she knows ^* 

" What is her name ?" said Hodlake, eagerly. '* Of course I will 
go immediately." 

" Her name is Nancy Grady, sir. She is my sister.^' 



CHAPTER XXIL 
The Curate's Memories. 

WHEN Mr. Hodlake entered the shaded ]ane that led to the 
gates of Marmondale, Don Cesar, who had been walking 
demurely by his side, suddenly darted away in pursuit of a damsel 
just visible beyond a clump of bushes. Hodlake was somewhat 
surprised at this outbreak; but when he passed the bushes, he 
found the boy struggling in the arms of the girl, and in a state of 
high excitement. 

" Em^y I" he shouted, as Mr. Hodlake approached with meas- 
ured steps ; " Em^ly ! I saw her blue gown ! Take me in, Em'ly, 
an' get bread an' milk. Now !'^ 

" Miss Ethel sent me, sir,'' said Emily, dropping a courtesy, " and 
she bid me stay till Master Don goes home. I told Mrs. Marmon, 
su-.'' 

" Humph !" said Hodlake, cogitating ; " how old are you, Emily V^ 

" Nineteen past, sir.'' 

"Nineteen?" said Hodlake, musingly; ^' well, that is equal to 
fifteen in — in lower latitudes. Let me see I I must take him, and 
I shall have to take Emily also. Say on Monday. Emily, have 
you brought any apparel with you ?" 

" No, sir," answered the girl ; " only a gown or two." 

"Well, they will probably suffice. Do you always speak the 
truth, Emily ?'* 

" Tell troof an' shame debble I inteqected Don Cesar. 
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" Yes, sir I" replied Emily, confidently. 

^^ I desire to know if your young aflFeetions are engaged, — that is, 
if there is any particular young man upon whom you have matri- 
monial designs ?" 

" Beg pardon, sir !" answered Emily, blushing a little, " I don^t 
understand you/' 

" I desire to know if you have any thoughts — ^I mean if you 
think of getting married some of these days ? And if so, I should 
like to know, in confidence of course, who the young man is, and 
what his present occupation ?'' 

Emily turned several shades pinker, but made no reply. 

" Because,'^ continued Hodlake, " I intend to travel a little, and 
I intend taking Don Cesar ; and I want a man — ^a young man — ^to 
wait upon me, and I want you to wait upon Don Cesar. Now, if 
you could manage to marry some young man, I should be glad to 
arrange with you.'' 

'' Bread an' milk !" shouted Don Cesar, tugging at Emily's 
apron. 

" Beg pardon, sir !" said Emily, growing still more rosy ; " but 
Dan was saying last night, — Dan is Grady's son, sir, — ^and he vras 
up to the Hold last night Dan was saying he would like to wait 
on you — ^walley, sir — ^if you didn't think he was too clumsy. As 
for marrying him, sir, or anybody else — thankee' kindly, sir, but I 
wouldn't think of such a thing I I like his impudence !" 

^^ No doubt," said Hodlake ; " it is a harmless trait under some 
restraint. And w^hen can I see Dan ?" 

" Its like enough he'll be here to-night, sir," answered Emily, 
still distressingly rubicund ; " I met his father as I was a comin'. 
Dan was a worker in the mill, sir, and now the dam is gone, he'll 
be idle." 

" Well, let me see him, if he comes " 

" Bread an' milk !" said Don Cesar. 

" Certainly, Hidalgo ! Take him in, Emily ; I will follow." 

He walked soberly up the lane, until the fluttering ribbons on 
Emily's cap and the twinkling legs of Don Cesar vanished in the 
distance. Then he sat down on the mossy bank and meditated. 

*' I cannot get Emily married in two or three days," he thought; 
" they have laws in this country that cause delay, and special li- 
censes, which are expensive. Besides, it would hardly be decorous 
to hasten such matters. I can take Dan, unless he should be an 
unconquerable chuckle-head, and that will fulfil all the proprieties. 
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This business has knocked other troubles out of sight ! I feel sure 
this story is true, and my boy will find his natural protectors. How 
can I give him up ! 

" What day-dreams I have had, in which the child grew up to 
manhood under my tutelage and — another's 1 How I have recalled 
my own gentle training, and what purposes have I formed to profit 
by the example of the rare scholar and polished gentleman who 
filled my mind with all the good there is in it ! Who never uttered 
one word of rebuke throughout all our long intercourse and friend- 
ship ! And I have lost him, and her, and now I shall lose the 
boy!" 

" Good-afternoon, sir I" said a pleasant voice, rousing him from his 
doleful reverie. "How beautiful all Nature is to-day! You are 
Mr. Hodlake, I presume? Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Mr. Landon, the curate of Marmondale.*' 

He was a tall, old gentleman, about sixty, dressed in the inev- 
itable clerical costume, the long, black frock-coat with straight col- 
lar, and a model of neatness. Hodlake arose, and held out his 
hand. 

" I am happy to meet you," he said. " Mrs. Marmon promised 
me the pleasure this evening, as one of the inducements to prolong 
my stay." 

"I expected to find your little boy with you," answered the 
clergyman, shaking his offered hand. " I have a great curiosity to 
see him. We heard down here all about your adventure and acci- 
dent. I congratulate you upon your recovery. You walk without 
difficulty, I see. You have no information touching the child's 
parentage?" 

" When you accosted me, but now," answered Hodlake, evasively, 
"I was meditating upon the chances of finding his kindred, and 
deploring the event as a calamity. I find he is very dear to me, 
and the mere thought of losing him fills me with dread and sorrow." 

" Do not anticipate sorrow, my dear sir," said Mr. Landon, kindly. 
"It is more than probable that you will not be called upon to part 
with the boy. I have found that anticipated sorrows are more 
numerous than real ones. Enjoy what you have in present posses- 
sion. I said ^accident,' just now, in referring to your first meeting 
with him, but I correct the word. There are no accidents. And it 
is not probable that a man like you, if you will excuse the re- 
mark, would have had such a charge put upon him for nothing. 
Let me give you my arm. Excuse me again, but you remind me 
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forcibly of some one I have known. We have never met before, I 
think r 

" No, sir ; I had been in England but a few days when my leg 
was broken, and since that time I have been a close prisoner. You 
have not been across the Atlantic ?" 

"Yes; in Canada. You are not a Canadian, I believe? Some 
one told me — it was Miss Delby, I remember — that you were from 
a more southern latitude. Did she not say you had been a soldier in 
the South American army ?" 

"Very likely, Mr. Landon," answered Hodlake, politely. "I 
have noticed that all English people, at least all who have conversed 
with me on the subject, have learned that there are two Americas — 
one North, and one South. I presume the fact is stated in the 
geographies published in England. But they have vague ideas of 
dimensions, and will hardly credit the statement that either North 
America or South America is rather larger than the whole continent 
of Europe ; and the two together cover an area rather larger than 
Europe and Africa. Now I never saw South America, except in the 
dim distance ; but there is no such thing as a South American army. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of that continent seem to have no organized 
military establishments, though their chief occupation is cutting each 
others' throats. As for me, I saw some little service in the Southern 
half of the North American continent in a military way, and I de- 
voutly hope I may shuffle off this mortal coil without seeing any 
more !" 

The clergyman had been watching his animated countenance 
wJiile he spoke, with a perplexed expression on his own face. 

" It is very strange !'' he said, at last ; " but you recall a hundred 
memories while you speak. And I cannot identify any resemblance 
either. Here is the house, and Mrs. Marmon at the window watch- 
ing your efforts at locomotion. Let the excellent lady see how well 
you walk. By-the-bye, have you any kindred in England?" 

"I am English," answered Hodlake, — "a born subject of Her 
Majesty. No doubt I have kindred here. I was born — over 
there." 

" In Kent? I mean your kindred ?" 

" My parents were not born in Kent," replied Hodlake. " I will 
relinquish your arm, sir, to show Mrs. Marmon that I can walk 
without assistance. Thank you ! Ah ! Mr. Landon, you should 
break a bone if you wish to appreciate the delicious enjoyment of 
free locomotion! It is not like other hurts. I have been quite 
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seriously injured before, but when my strength returned, I vas able 
to rise and walk. But to He helpless two months, with all your 
normal powers in full exercise, excepting one leg, that takes pluck! 
If I should ever get into a quarrel, and t'other fellow should threaten 
to shoot me, or run me through, I think I could face him. But 
should he threaten to break my leg, I should certainly skedaddle." 

" I beg your pardon !" said Mr. Landon, " but I did not catch 
that last word," 

" It is an army word, sir," replied Hodlake, confusedly. " It 
slipped out. I shall cure the habit anon. It means run ; in fact, 
it signifies very vigorous running." 

"You do not look like a good runner," observed the other, — 
" I mean from a scene of actual strife. There is no doubt that man 
is the most pronounced belligerent in the animal kingdom. Man, 
the individual, can be so wrought up as to be incapable of fear. 
There are no cases of solitary panic, and ^ screwdalling' — did you call 
it ? — must be predicated of masses of men. • In your army experi- 
ence, I presume the word was so applied?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Hodlake. " I do not know the etymology. 
The word grew upon us, and somehow it seemed to be expressive. 
Good-afternoon, madame ! Mr. Landon overtook me in the lane, and 
we are already well acquainted. Don Cesar came in before us." 

" He is with his nurse," replied Mrs. Marmon, coming down upon 
the lawn to meet her guests, '^and he is now trying to persuade her 
to go back for his cat. Welcome, Mr. Landon ! Will you walk 
in, or do you prefer the seat under the trellis ?" 

" Let us sit here," said Mr. Landon ; " you cannot be afraid of 
ttis delightful air. How well you look, Mrs, Marmon ! I have 
been endeavouring to discover what old friend Mr, Hodlake re- 
sembles. When he speaks, he impresses me with the conviction 
that we have met before ; yet my mind is so confused that I cannot 
remember any man whom he resembles. Can you aid me ?" 

" No," answered the lady ; " I think I have never seen any one of 
whom Mr. Hodlake reminds me. You know I have been very little 
out of Kent. And he does not look like any of our Kentish fam- 
ilies. Did you see the boy ?" 

" No." 

" I will send him out to you," said Mrs. Marmon. " Mr. Hodlake, 
I am sure you are hungering for a smoke. Mr. Landon will join 
you, no doubt. I am told he has a pipe in the vestry immediately 
after service every Sunday." 
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" I am afraid the charge is true/^ said Mr, Landon^ as the lady 
left them. " Do not let me rob you, my dear sir. Your supply will 
not last, perhaps. Ah ! you have plenty, you say. You will spoil 
the flavour of my pipe, though ! What is this ?" 

He held the splattering Vesuvius in his hand until it went out, 
oblivious of his cigar, as Don Cesar came racing down the path. 
The boy ran up to Hodlake, looking shyly at the stranger, who gazed 
at the handsome child as if fascinated. 

"Go shake hands with Mr. Landon, Hidalgo," said Hodlake, 
his hand toying with the silken curls. 

The clergyman held out his arms, and Don Cesar walked soberly 
into them. 

" I think I must be going mad !" muttered Mr. Landon, seating 
the boy on his knee. " Here is another resemblance that is positively 
overwhelming ! What is your name, my child ?" 

" When I dood,'^ replied the boy, " my name Don Cesar ; when I 
bad, my name Mttle debble !" 

" Who gives you so dreadful a name ?" said the other, horrified. 

" Nursy ; not Em'ly. She call me Master Don. Hi ! Here 
black cat! Let me catch him, anMif ' him up by tail !" And he 
scrambled down and after the animal, who in turn scrambled up the 
nearest tree, 

Mr. Landon lighted his cigar, and watched the boy's antics on the 
lawn. The reverend gentleman was absorbed in meditation while 
he blew away the smoke, and Mr. Hodlake waited patiently for the 
recital that he knew was coming. 

" Mr. Hodlake, '^ said he, cautiously, lowering his voice, " listen.! 
About thirty years ago, or more — I am so bewildered that I cannot 
recall dates — I baptized a child here in my church. He grew up to 
manhood, and then disappeared for several years. When he came back 
he was ill, and he died here in Kent, and he now lies in the church- 
yard yonder. All this in confidence. He was headstrong and re- 
bellious under restraint, and I faiicy he was restrained too much. 
I may be mistaken, but I think too much government is worse than 
none at all. There were good traits in the boy, undoubtedly, but his 
mother was — perhaps too imperious, and too exacting. The estate 
to which he was heir was entailed, but his mother's fortune was 
securely settled upon himself, and the estate yielded no revenues. 
There was a final controversy between mother and son, and the son 
left Kent for several years. But when he was five years old, he was 
as much like yonder boy as ever one twin was like another !" 
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" I will also say a word in confidence/' replied Hodlake, in the 
same tone. " I will only ask you to keep the secret a short time. 
Hidalgo !'' 

The boy came at his call, looking back wistfully at the cat in her 
leafy retreat. 

" Hidalgo, what is your name, now V^ 

"Not 'ittle debble now. Pussy yun up tree. Didn't pull her 
tail.'' 

"What is your name, Hidalgo?" persisted Hodlake; "I mean 
your whole name." 

" Don Cesar Marmon," replied the boy. 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 
Catechetical. 



W'HEN Athel reached the Hold, on the day of the great flood, 
it was time to dress for dinner. He had ridden back from 
Ember, and leaving word at the park-gates that Hodlake was res- 
cued, had pressed on to Mrs. Crane's in time to see Ethel cross the 
receding channel that separated the widow's domicile from the high 
road. The water was already a foot lower, and the floor of the 
damaged bridge was not submerged. Only pausing long enough to 
repeat to Ethel the story of the safety of Hodlake and Don Cesar, 
he rode across the bridge, and then down the stream on the Delby 
side, leaping hedges and gates, as he was driven from the road by 
the encroaching waters. Ethel could see him a mile or more on his 
rapid progress from the carriage-window as she drove back to the 
Hold. 

" I certainly never saw so accomplished a cavalier," she murmured ; 
'* and his attachment to his friend is genuine and unselfish. Oh ! 
if he were only as ingenuous as he is brave and handsome !" 

The flood and its consequences were discussed with the dinner. 
Mr. Redbrook, satisfied that no serious harm had befallen Hodlake 
or the boy, was much concerned about the condition of his village 
tenants that had been in the line of the overflow. 

" Those poor people can ill afibrd the loss of personal property," 
he said, " and something must be done for their relief. Dare will 
be here to-night, after he comes from the inn, and we shall know 
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more accurately the extent of the damage. Did you go 
Marmondale?'^ 

"Only to the gate, sir/^ replied Athel. 

" Then you did not see Hodlake or the child f^ 

" No, sir,^' said Athel, diffidently ; " I did not know the 
Marmondale until I reached the lane. There I met one o1 
who had carried Robert in, and I was assured he had si 
injury whatever.^^ 

" I am surprised that you did not see him,'^ observed '. 
brook, " as you were so near.'^ 

Athel was silent, and Ethel noticed that he bit his lip 
restrain the reply, while he kept his eyes on his plate. 

" I was most anxious to see Robert," he said at last, 
cautiously, " but it would have been — would not have bee 
proper. The man told me he was wrapped up in a blanket 
thing, waiting for the doctor, who arrived very soon afterv 
met him, in fact, on the road. He told me there was ho pi 
of any trouble with his leg. I asked Dr. Emmons if I coi 
any service if I returned with him, and he said, * No.^ 1 
thought I would do Robert the least bit of good, I should ( 
have gone. I have sent his portmanteau since I returned. 

"I will drive to Marmondale in the morning for him i 
said Mr. Redbrook ; " the house seems deserted without him 
that little rascal, too! What tvould the house be witho 
Cesar! Do you know, I found him in my room this i 
putting Tommy to bed in my dressing-gown ? ^ He so wet, 
he said, ' an' your coat fit him so nice I Come, listen to 
snore !' " 

"I hope you did not 'scat Tommy out, uncle,'' Ethi ...., 
laughing. 

" Not I ! It is quite probable that he is still asleep in the corner 
of my room, and nicely tucked up. I did put my dress-coat out of 
Don Cesar's reach, that's all." 

They went out on the verandah after dinner, the gentlemen getting 
to leeward and lighting their cigars. The evening was charming, 
the west adorned with gorgeous clouds, and the flowers on the wide 
lawn yielding delicious odours, in response to the gentle influences 
of the setting sun. The birds were flitting from tree to tree, making 
each lordly larch a music-hall. All three were influenced by their 
pleasant surroundings, but all were silent, each thinking of the 
events of the proximate past. 
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Ethel was contrite^ because she was conscious that her appeal to 
Athely when the flood swept away Hodlake and the boy, had been 
somewhat fierce and rather unreasonable. He had lost his horse in his 
effort to save her from harm. And his prompt action in taking one 
Df the carriage-horses, his thoughtful care in sending the animal back 
iS soon as he recovered Black Eric, and his long ride afterwards, all 
idded to her contrition. Besides this, there was a more open and can- 
lid manner in Athel's utterances than usual, and she repented her hasty 
x)ndemnations a few hours ago. She glanced at him shyly, and re- 
calling his first arrival at Hedbrook, she noted the great improvement 
n his personal appearance. He looked more manly. The little mous- 
tache which he brought from America had matured under English 
suns, and now covered his lip like a thick skein of brown silk. His 
eyes had lost the furtive glance that awakened her suspicions at their 
first meeting. There was an air of decision and self-reliance in 
his expression, which had grown more and more distinct since he 
became a "placeman." He moved about in his evening dress with 
such grace and freedom, and presented altogether so many tokens of 
gentle breeding, that she wondered how she had ever thought him 
mpolished. Now he certainly looked every inch a gentleman. 

Mr. Redbrook was meditating about the flood damage. There 
^ere six cottagers, and all of them mill- workers, whose domiciles 
ad been invaded by the overflow. He had very vague ideas con- 
erning the value of the household' effects that would be damaged by 
he water, but was devising plans to reimburse the labourers. It 
vas his fault, he thought, that the cottages had been erected on the 
owland near the margin of the stream, and his tenants should not 
5uffer loss from his mismanagement. Then the destruction of 
:he dam involved the stoppage of the mill for a time, and the 
consequent loss of daily wages. What sort of work could he find 
for these poor fellows? They would come to him to-morrow, of 
course, because each one of them regarded 'Squire Redbrook as 
the patriarchal head of the community, and all had unlimited con- 
fidence in his wisdom, and all had received substantial proofs of his 
benevolence. He wished for Hodlake, specially, because he desired 
the aid of his keen common-sense. Somehow, he had learned to 
think Hodlake very nearly infallible. But he would get him back 
to-morrow before the sun reached the zenith. So thinking, he threw 
away his cigar, and went in the hall. 

Athens thoughts were skimming over^ large part of the habit- 
able globe. He thought of the odours of the magnolia-trees in the 
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Southern foreete ; of long tramps under arms, under burning suns, 
and over dusty highways ; of perilous rides, bearing dispatches from 
one army division to another ; of kindly intercourse with non-com- 
batants, far from the sounds of strife ; of the delicious idleness of 
an ocean voyage, with perfect exemption from sea-sickness; of mighty 
hunger returning with the frequent eating hours ; of the excitement 
incident to landing on new shores, with the thrilling sensation of 
utter strangerhood among the busy throngs on the pier ; of phantom 
designs that had grown into positive acts in the steady march of cir- 
cumstance ; of debates with himself, often renewed and always poslr- 
poned ; of his meeting with Hodlake, and the rapid growth of affection 
for him ; of his Parisian experience of the last week, and its prob- 
able consequences ; of some letters from Hodlake, and the sudden 
formation of a resolution that terminated all the previous debates, so 
often adjourned and so often recurring; of his ride past the failing 
dam, his instant apprehension of the danger, and his race with the water 
to warn the village; of Hodlake on the bridge, and his adroit escape 
upon the floating wreck ; of Ethel, and her excited appeal to him, 
when Hodlake and Don Cesar swept away on the red water, and 

"Will you accept my apology?" said her voice at his elbow. She 
had taken the chair vacated by Mr. Redbrook, and he discovered 
they were alone on the verandah. He had been so preoccupied that 
he had not noticed Mr. Redbrook^s departure. 

" I beg your pardon !" he answered, casting the remnant of his 
cigar out on the grass ; " but I do not catch your meaning." 

" I was rude this afternoon. The sight of — of the child drifting 
away from us was so frightful that I spoke very roughly to you. 
I am sorry " 

" Pray say no more I" interrupted he ; " you distress me. Rude I 
How can you say such things ! No such thought was in my mind. 
I had already decided on my course before you spoke. Your con- 
trite look would make me laugh if it did not hurt so ! You make 
me feel like a culprit ! Please dismiss the dismal expression. You 
have not shaken hands with me since I returned." And he held 
his out. " Do so now. I accept all your^apologies, and assure you 
of my prompt forgiveness." 

She took the offered hand, and joined in his laugh, feeling her 
conscience lighter, however, now that the amende was made. 

" And now," she said, " allow me to ask a question. What did 
you mean by saying it was not decorous, or would have been indec- 
orous in you to see Mr. Hodlake at Marmondale ?" 
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" Well," he answered, slowly, " there were several reasons. I 
have never seen Mrs. Marmon, and did not wish to intrude " 

" Yes ; that is satisfactory so far. But that consideration alone 
would not have stopped you. What else?'^ 

" My boots were muddy. Black Eric has a habit of splashing 
through all sorts of puddles, and '^ 

" Something more please," said Ethel, when he paused. 

"I see I must tell you," he answered; *' but I do it under protest. 
Please do not mention it. Lord Bulford and I are not on quite as 
friendly terms as formerly, and therefore I could not enter his domain. 
That is all, I assure you." 

"And may I ask what has occurred to change your relations?" 

"Oh, yes. He does not like one of my friends, and he happened 
to say some uncomplimentary things about him, and — I gave him 
to understand that I was not pleased, and so we parted. That is all." 

" One of your Parisian friends?" said Ethel, indifferently. 

" Heh ? No ! I think it was — in fact, I remember it was about 
some fellow here — I mean in England." 

"Indeed!" said Ethel, demurely, ^'And you cannot remember 
his name?" 

"Now, by Jupiter!" said Athel, desperately, "this is a catechism, 
and no mistake I Promise to ask no more, and I will answer." 

"Allow me to withdraw the question," said Ethel. "Did you 
see Brook yesterday?" 

"Certainly !" answered he, starting; "what do you mean by that 
question ?" 

She noticed his startled expression, and instantly divined the 
cause. 

"Lord Bulford has quarrelled with Brook!" she said, imperiously* 
" Tell me instantly !" 

Athel hesitated some minutes. How much could he tell her with 
propriety? How could he divert her attention? While he still 
doubted, she spoke again. 

" I see it all now!" said Ethel, preserving her quiet exterior: " it 
is Brook of whom you spoke ! Pray tell me at once what has hap- 
pened ! Do you not know that I must be very unhappy while you 
keep me in ignorance?" 

"Nothing has happened," answered Athel. "Do not jump at 
rash conclusions. It was not Brook, it was — ^another person ^" 

"Whom?" 

" It was Hodlake, if you must know. He offended Bulford some- 

10 
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how. Ah ! you know that !" he continued, rapidly, as he saw the 
colour mounting in her cheek. " Come, now, whole confidences or 
none ! What was it about ?" 

"Do you say Lord Bulford has not quarrelled with Brook?" she 
said, steadily, putting aside his question. " If you tell me that, I 
shall be satisfied." 

" I saw — I heard no quarrel or disagreement " 

" For every sake, do not prevaricate now !" interrupted Ethel, 
passionately. " I am convinced more and more that some horrible 
evil is im|>ending. I beseech you, do not let any foolish notions 
about codes and proprieties keep you silent ! Brook is my only 
living relation. How can you keep me in this terrible suspense?" 

" I will tell you, Ethel," said he, resolutely. " It is horridly im- 
proper. But I throw myself upon your mercy. Brook did have 
— some words " 

" Oh, tell all— all— and the simple truth !" said Ethel. " You 
are driving me mad !" 

" I left Brook and Bulford together at a caf6 in the Boulevard 
des Italiens," said Athel. " There is no immediate danger, I swear ! 
Brook has promised solemnly to call upon me if he receives a mes- 
sage. You want all? Well, Bulford said something abusive of 
Robert, and Brook replied sharply. Bulford grew insolent, and 
Brook knocked him down. And that is positively all. Nothing 
can come of it, except by the regular forms. If Bulford should de- 
mand satisfaction. Brook has promised to refer Bulford's friend to 
me. And when that occurs — if it should occur — I assure you I can 
arrange matters so that no harm can befall Brook. After the knock- 
down, I met Bulford at the Paris legation, and got the story in part 
from him. The result was — but that does not interest you." 

"You are mistaken !" said Ethel, "and I beg you to tell me all. 

"Will you promise secrecy — ^absolute secrecy^ — if I tell you?" 

"Do you mean from uncle?" said Ethel, irresolutely. 

" Yes. I am going back to Paris in two days, I suppose ^^ 

" I will say nothing to uncle if you tell me all." 

" Take it all, then, in a word. When I saw Brook — ^and I went 
directly to him — ^I found him waiting, expecting a challenge. I 
got his promise to call upon me. And then, to make matters per- 
fectly certain, I " 

" Do not stop to make up an evasive story !" said Ethel, vehe- 
mently. " Go on !" 

"I never heard of such a case," muttered Athel, "and I never 
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saw so persistent a she devil !'' (This last sentence was in an inau- 
dible whisper.) '* I then wrote a short note to Bulford, which will 
certainly prevent any trouble between him and Brook/' 

" What was the notef ' said Ethel. " Tell me every word of it !" 
" This is a devil of a mess !" said Athel, piteously. " You don't 
know how improper this is, Ethel ! But I have your promise, by 
Jupiter ! The note said — here ! I have a copy in my pocket. I will 
read every word to you. ^ Viscount Bulford : After the remarks 
made by you this morning, there is no possible escape for you, ex- 
cept by a prompt apology to myself first, and to Mr. Redbrook 
second. Failing these, will your lordship please arrange for a meet- 
ing on any day after Thursday next.' He cannot challenge Brook 
until he answer me. Don't you see that Brook is safe ? Bulford 
underlies my challenge." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nanny's Story. 

^^ I "\EER sister Nanny, this heer gentelman is Mister hodlake, 
-^-^ wich you will no when you sees him. For he is a kind jen- 
telman an a hansom, wich you will be like to remember, him as 
took the child, when his leg got broked, wich you No. Nanny, he 
saved the babbys, when the dam busted, an "the water flode into 
the Seller an five foot up <Jn the wall of the fust flore. Wich the 
babbys wood have been drownded shore as fate, but Mister hodlake 
got em all out an safe at widdy cranes ahed of the race, an me a 
mile away an on the rong Side of the water too. he saved em with 
his leg broked, and got carried down stream on the blasted old 
bridge which he would a been drownded if so be a Kind Providence 
hadn't saved him, like moses in the Bullrushes. only Mister hod- 
lake would a never lifted up his voice an wep. leastways not for 
hisself but he mite a wep for the child. 

" now nanny i up an told him all i noed about the boy, cause i noed 
he was main anxyus for too find out summut about him. an after 
savin my babby's it 'wood be a fly in in the face of Providence to hide 
a mite from him. so I have gave him this noat from your deer 
Brother Dan grady." 
Mr. Hodlake read this letter of introduction as the train ap- 
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preached Simonbum, Northumberland. It had been presented by 
the writer, with the request that his honour would read it and add 
any suggestions that Mr. Grady had omitted. But, while the chi- 
rography was quite as defective as the orthography, Mr. Hodlake did 
not' feel authorized to make alterations or additions; so he replaced 
the " noat^' in his pocket and prepared for the arrival at Simonburn, 
which was his objective point. 

Don Cesar was asleep, and Emily carried him into the waiting- 
room while Mr. Hodlake consulted a cabby as to his route. He 
wanted Nancy Grady, in the village of Dannford, and cabby was 
well acquainted with the locality. It was six miles out, and he 
would take the gentleman down, wait for him, and bring him back 
to the station in time for the London train for half a sovereign. 
There was a good inn at the village, and the gentleman could dine 
there. Hodlake did not require Emily or his new valet, Dan, and 
after Don Cesar was aroused and ready for the new expedition, the 
pair started for the village, Hodlake leaving the other half sover- 
eign with Dan, with instructions to feed Emily and himself, and 
wait at the station for his master's return. 

" Now, Hidalgo," said Hodlake, when the cab had left Simon- 
burn some miles behind, " will you please look about you and tell 
me what you think of this country ?" 

" Dis good country !" replied Don Cesar. " Plenty nice dirt for 
make pie. So glad your leg dot well. Don't want long 'tick now. 
You can yun wivout 'tick. Musn't go froo hedge there. Cross 
cow in there ; poke you wiv horn ! Hi ! me crawl froo one day, bit 
nursy pull me back !" ♦ 

"Crawled through where?" said Hodlake, watching him in- 
tently. 

"There! where hedge broked. G^t dirt on my 'tockings, an' 
nursy say I 'ittle debbel !" 

" When did that happen, Hidalgo ?" 

" One day," answered Don Cesar, reflectively ; " Sunday. Den 
nursy pit me in wagon, an' we yide an' yide ! I 'member now !" 
and he fell into a fit of profound meditation, while Hodlake watched 
and waited. 

"Hi!" shouted Don Cesar at last, starting up, "pit me out! 
There my house ! See nursy at winnow ! Opeft door! Stop horsy! 
Pit me out !" 

The cab had entered the village, and was passing a comfortable 
cottage, when Hodlake bade the driver stop. He descended, lifting 
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the boy out ailter him, and Don Cesar dashed at the gate, laughing 
hilariously while the tears wet his cheek. 

" Nursy ! nursy!'^ he shouted, as the gate yielded, " here me! Don 
Cesar ! ^ittle debble ! So glad ! Let me in ! Want bread an' milk ! 
Quick ! Here nursy, Hollake 1 Find Tommy, nursy ! Whoop !'^ 

Hodlake looked at her white face as the woman came out, saw her 
catch the boy in her arms, covering his pretty face with kisses, while 
he patted her cheek, pulled her comb out, letting a mass of black 
hair swoop down over her shoulders, and nestled in her bosom, wild 
with delight 

*' Oh you darling little devil !" said the woman, between her sobs. 
" Oh you precious little angel ! Sure my heart has ached for you 
these two months ! I knowed you was safe and well, my baby, or 
Fd a been after you ! How could I leave you so long !" 

" I presume my note of introduction will not be required,'^ ob- 
served Hodlake, pleasantly, when the woman turned to him ; " you 
know me, do you not ?'' 

*^ Yes, your honour," replied she, " an' heaven's blessing rest on 
your head forever V 

" This is my boy, you know," continued Hodlake, " and I have 
only brought him to visit you. But I want all the information you 
can give me about his birth and jmrentage." 

" Bread an' milk !" said Don Cesar. 

"Which will you have, Hidalgo?" said Hodlake, hesitating; 
" will you take the bread and milk, or wait a little and then get 
chicken and chops and cake-;; " 

" Bofe !" answered the boy ; " take bread an' milk now, cake an' 
chops an' chicken when I done bread an' milk." 

" Come in, your honour," said the nurse ; ^' my story is not long, 
and I'll tell you while he ates. Bread an' milk ! Its crame I'll 
give you to-day, my darling !" 

" Whoop !" replied Don Cesar. 

Seated at the table, a napkin under his chin, a bowl of yellow 
cream and several slices of bread before him, Don Cesar became 
oblivious to all other things while he fortified his inner man. 
Nanny sat beside him, and began her story. 

" Dan has tould your honour " 

"Only this much: the boy is the child of John Seadon Har- 
mon. You had better tell me the entire story." 

"Miss Ada was very kind to* me, sir," began Nanny, ^^ though 
she was always haughty and had her tempers, poor thing ! When 
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she quarrelled with the mistress — that is, Mrs. Marmon — she stopped 
at my door, — I was at sarvioe near Marraondale then, — ^and told me 
to meet her at Simonburn in ten days. She gave me the money for 
the railway then. When I came here she was waiting at the sta- 
tion, and we came to this very house. The next day Mr. John 
came. The banns was put up, and they was married in the church 
yonder before the month was out. Mr. John was mighty proud of 
his wife. He stayed in the study yonder all day, writing for the 
Simonburn paper. He was quite careful of his money, which was 
a wonder, because he was a spendthrift born, and when the boy was 
born I began to think his money was running short. He waited 
until Miss Ada was able to go out and the child was baptized, and 
then he went to Kent. 

" We never knew — Miss Ada and me — until he was buried that he 
had died. We got the news in a Tunbridge paper, which my 
brother Dan sent me. Miss Ada went to bed « again, and died a 
week after. The last day of her life she called me to her bedside, 
and gave her last orders. 

'* ^ Nanny,' she said, says she, ^ I am going to my husband ; and 
I leave my baby with you. Mind what I tell you ! My boy is a 
gentleman. Don't forget that ! And don't let him go to his grand- 
mother ! There is money in my box there, and there are papers 
there, too, that will show who he is when Mrs. Marmon dies. . When 
she is dead, take him to Marmondale, and take the papers. The 
law will give him his inheritance. Don't go near Uncle Gilbert. 
Don't write to any of my kinsfolks or Mr. Marmon's so long as the 
money lasts. When everything else fails, you may go to Kent and 
tell the story to Mr. Redbrook ' " 

" Mr. Redbrook !" said Hodlake, astonished. 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Redbrook was a great friend to Mr. John in his 
young days. ^ Tell Mr. Redbrook,' says Miss Ada, ^and tell him 
Mr. Marmon wished my boy named for him, but I was obstinate, 
and insisted on his father's name. But don't let any Marmon know 
the child is alive. They drove his father away when he was alive. 
They shall never have the power to drive away his son !' 

" She died that night, your honour, and is buried over there, in 
Dannford church-yard. The neighbours were very kind, but nobody 
knew anything about master or missus, only me ; and I was not 
given to talking much. I never told a word to anybody but my 
brother Dan, — him as told you wKere to find me, — ^and I told him 
as little as possible. 
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" When the child was two years old, Dan wrote me word that Henry 
Marmon — that's Mr. John's younger brother, you know — was Lord 
Bulford. I did not know then that he got to be a lord by the death 
of his uncle. But I found out since that old Lord .Bulford and his 
two sous was all killed at once by a smash-up on the Manchester 
Railway. Then Dan wrote again, that was only a few months ago, 
telling me that this boy was the real Lord Bulford, as master John 
was the oldest son. ^ Better keep close,' Dan said, * because this here 
new Wiscount is a bad lot !' 

" Then I began to be frightened about the boy. I knew master 
Henry well, and I knew he was wicked enough to do anything ! 
If he should find out the boy was alive, I thought he was plenty 
bad enough to pizon him out of the way ! It used to keep me awake 
o' nights, and at last I couldn't stand it no longer, so I started off 
for Kent with the child ; I meant to see Mr. Redbrook and tell him 
everything. 

*^ I was that nervous and miserable when I got as far as Kent 
that I was nigh crazy. I had been brooding over the matter a week 
or more, and I thought every man I met was a murderer, hunting 
for my pretty darling. I thought if I left him with Mr. Redbrook 
he would go at the law at once, and then the child would be known 
and killed ! I know it was foolish now, but then I was nigh dead 
of fright and nervousness ! If I could only get him inside the 
Hold, I thought he would be safe, — ^that is, if nobody knew who he 
was, because — but that is foolishness !" 

" Because what, Nanny ?" said Hodlake ; " do not withhold any- 
thing." 

" Well, sir," continued Nanny, reluctantly, "you will think it is 
all silly, but I was brought up so, and can't help it. They have a 
saying in the village " 

"Go on, Nanny," said Hodlake, kindly. 

" Let me finish the story first, sir. It was ten or eleven o'clock, 
I suppose, in the morning. I had bought a loaf ©f bread and a 
bottle of milk at a farmer's house, and was sitting in the bushes, 
feeding the boy. I was not far from the Hold, and I was trying to 
make plans to get him inside the walls once ! When he had enough 
milk and bread he ran out on the road, and began to play in the 
dust. Then, all of a sudden, I saw you !" 

" Saw me !" said Hodlake amazed ; " what do you mean ?" 

" I saw you coming down the Brye Hill ! I saw your face plain, 
though I was a good bit off in the bushes. And I saw the carriage 
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coming, and saw you snatch away the child, right from the horses' 
hoofs ! I think I must have swooned then ! When I came to, Mr. 
Redbrook and the ladies and the two young gentlemen were all around 
you, and the boy playing in the dust, not hurt. Then I was more 
frightened than ever. Mr. Redbrook is 'squire, and I said, *if he 
finds me he will make me tell everything !' So I slipped away ! 

" I knew well enough that you would be taken to the Hold, and 
I heard you say you * would keep the boy who had dropped into 
your arms from the clouds.' Then I crawled away. But I kept 
near enough to see the cart take you into the park. I followed, and 
hid in the larches till I saw the boy carried inside the walls. Then 
I knew he was safe, and I ran back to the mill where Dan was 
working. I told him all that I have told you, and we agreed that 
Providence had settled the matter, as the boy was really in Redbrook 
Hold !" 

" You will have to explain, Nanny," said Hodlake, perplexed. 

" Yes, sir, I know you are a stranger. Well, I am a Redbrook 
woman ; I was born in the village. We have some sayings there, 
and one is that no harm can come to anybody when a Redbrook 
stands up for him !" 

" Ha r said Hodlake, interested. " What else ?" 

" Another saying, your honour, is, that nobody — not all the devils 
—excuse me, but that is the sayings-can defraud an heir of his 
inheritance if he is once carried inside of Redbrook Hold !'' 

" You astonish me !" said Hodlake. 

" Yes, sir. You are a stranger, and don't know all the sayings 
that I have heard ever since I was born. So when the men carried 
you in, I watched my baby boy. And the gentleman who sat beside 
you in the cart snatched my boy up in his arms and carried him in. 
He did not go in ; he was carried P^ 

"What sort of rubbish is this, Nanny?" said Hodlake, start- 
ing up. 

" All true, yDur honour 1 Why, I've knowed a dozen people to 
carry young children into Redbrook when there was lawsuits about 
property. Some of them did it on the sly ; they were ashamed to 
show what they believed. But when I told Dan what had hap- 
pened he just said what was in my own mind. ^ Go your ways, 
Nanny,' says Dan. ^ If the baby was carried inside them walls 
you can make your mind easy. I will keep mum, but I'll write if 
anything happens.' So I came straight back here that same night !" 

"I think this is the nineteenth century," said Hodlake; *^I be- 
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lieve I am awake. I know I am sober. But this absurd story has 
excited me amazingly! Well, give me the papers, Nanny, and I 
will drive over to the church and examine the records. Keep my 
boy until I return. By-the-bye, you did not tell me why the boy 
was made secure by the entrance into the Hold 1" 

" I don't rightly know,'' answered Nanny ; " only the Redbrooks 
have a coat of arms, with Something writ on it about * Hands keep 
lands.' " 

" Yes, so I have heard," said Hodlake, startled again. 

" Some say it is ^ Hands win lands,' but, anyway, the people say 
that it means being carried in somebody's hands. But once inside, 
he is bound to see 'em righted, whoever they may be !" 

*^He?" 

" Yes, sir. I mean Athel." 

" Athel !" said Hodlake, aghast. 

'' Yes, sir ; Athel ! The Ghost of Redbrook !" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

An Effort for Peace. 

MR. DARE came, according to appointment, at ten o'clock, with 
very full mformation touching the flood and its consequences. 
The chief damage, of course, was the loss of the dam, and this fell 
upon the mill-owners. The workers would all find employment 
immediately, as a new dam would be constructed, and the male 
hands would find daily occupation there. The mill was furnished 
with steam-power, and the women and children were all to be re- 
tained, and work continued while the new construction was in prog- 
ress. Mr. Dare had seen the manager, who intimated that all just 
claims for damage to household effects would probably be paid by 
the corporation. 

Mr. Redbrook was greatly relieved by this information. His vil- 
lage had always been a thriving place, and he had a horror of com- 
pulsory idleness. The best part of Mr. Dare's information was the 
promise of uninterrupted work. He was a shareholder in the mill 
property, and he would have to bear his proportion of expense in 
the renewal of the dam ; but this gave him no uneasiness. 

While he and Mr, Dare were studying details in the office adjoin- 
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ing the library, Miss Eedbrook and Atliel resumed the conversation 
that had been interrupted earlier in the evening. When Athel an- 
nounced the new complications in the Bui ford imbroglio, the return 
of Mr. Redbrook silenced them both, and while Ethel exerted her- 
self to entertain her uncle during the hours that elapsed before Mr. 
Dare's arrival, she was burning with curiosity to learn more from 
Athel respecting the three-cornered disagreement. 

" I have waited for this opportunity,'' she observed, resuming her 
seat on the verandah, where Athel sat, solacing himself with a fresh 
cigar; " there are some questions I should like to ask, if you please. 
When you do not wish to answer you may say so, and I will not 
press that question." 

" Proceed, mademoiselle," replied Athel ; " it is not probable that 
you will propound any worse queries than those already answered. I 
will reply candidly when I can. If you ask anything that I should 
not answer you will pardon my silence." 

" Agreed !" said Ethel, promptly. " I only stipulate that you do 
not evade my question : first, then, what had Mr, Hodlake done to 
offend my lord ?" 

" Nothing ! Positively nothing that I could learn, from him or 
from Brook. While I\vas in New York last summer I heard a 
phrase several times that seemed expressive. When a New Yorker 
desires to describe a man who is the chronic victim of unamiable 
temper, he says he is afflicted with ^ pure cussed ness.' I think that 
is Bulford's disease." 

" He and Mr. Hodlake were together three or four rainy days, 
and they seemed to be very friendly," said Ethel, deceitfully. *' Lord 
Bulford left us suddenly, saying he was recalled and had to go. Was 
that true ?" 

" All bosh !" answered Athel, coolly. 

" And can you imagine any reason for his sudden departure?" 

" Oh, yes !" said Athel ; " several. Three or four rainy days in 
the country would make Bulford cross as a bear. In Paris, the raia 
does not hinder outdoor amusements. The streets are paved, and 
you can call a cab at any corner. Then it is highly probable that 
Robert treated my lord to one of his exasperating essays. You can- 
not imagine what a trial that would be to a man like Bulford. Rob- 
ert has a blunt way, — I was going to say an awkward way of stating 
disagreeable propositions with an angelic smile on his face, while he 
is flaying a fellow alive ! What are you laughing at? He knows 
a lot of philosophy and stuff of that sort, that he can use in a 
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very annoying way. And he manages to draw a fellow on, a step 
at a time, until his batteries are all in line; and then he just rakes 

him r 

** I do not think he and Lord Bulford had any pliilosophical dis- 
cussions," said Ethel, " at least not here. Did he say nothing to you 
about Mr. Hod lake?'' 

*^ Oh, yes I" answered Athel, " lie said a lot of things " 

" What were some of them ?'' 

** Well, he said Robert was a nameless adventurer; a cadger, and 
like things.^' 

'^And then r said Ethel. 

"Then I told him he lied." 

'* That was true at least," murmured Ethel, " though I disapprove 
of such epithets ! Why cannot men differ in opinion without losing 
temper ! Did your interview end there?" 

"Yes, practically. Of course I had to signify my readiness to 
answer for my words, after " 

" Well ?" said Ethel, i)atiently. 

"After Brook had done with him. You see, Brook had the first 
right. Then I found Brook, and concluded it safer for me to fix 
Bulford first. So I sent my message by a fire-eating Prussian, Von 
Snaff. He is a baron or something, and a real good fellow. As 
Brook had knocked Bulford off his pins he had nothing to do but 
wait. Von Snaff has had a grand time at the University, and has 
been chopped up in half a dozen affairs. Bulford is quite conceited 
about his skill with the foils, and I expect to — to take the starch 
out of him — excuse me ! I mean take the conceit out. Brook was 
so angry that I could not trust him ; and as I had to come — oh !" 

"You were saying you had to come," said Ethel, fastening upon 
the last word; " was it official business?" 

"No; it was a sentence in Hodlake's letter. By-the-bye, you 
saw it, and added a postscript." 

"Ah, yes !" said Ethel, reflecting ; " it was about the ghost. Was 
it this that brought you ?" 

" No," answered Athel ; " you must not press this point ! It was 
about Captain Delacour." 

"Indeed! And I must say nothing " 

^^ Not until I consult Hodlake, if you please !" said Athel, uneasily. 
" Pray be patient until to-morrow. Only a few hours. I am not at 
liberty to speak. I have promised Hodlake " 

" Say no more !" interrupted Miss Kedbrook. " I have no desire 
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to question you about Captain Delacour. Probably I know — no, I 
cannot say tliat I I suppose I must, in my turn, tell the truth ^^ 

" Of course !" said Athel. 

" The truth in this case is easily told,'^ said Ethel, laughing. " My 
schoolmate, Miss Delisle, has mentioned a Confederate officer of that 
name in some of her letters, and I was curious to know a little more. 
And I happened to ask Mr. Hodlake if he knew the gentleman, and 
he repeated my question to you.'^ 

"I have fifty pounds in my pocket," said Athel, after a pause^ 
'^ all honestly earned, and I had set that sum aside for a special 
object. For the mere gratification of a foolish curiosity, I would 
gladly pay the fifty pounds for a sight of one of those letters ! Yet 
I dare not ask any question about them ! I — I have heard of this 
Delacour. But I must wait until to-morrow." 

" There is not one word," said Ethel, ei^rly, " that is uncompli- 
mentary to Captain Delacour. I may tell you this much." 

"Ah !" said Athel, " and that is all I care to know." 

" And now," said Ethel, gravely, " I have special reasons com- 
pelling me to prevent a hostile meeting with Lord Bulford ; and I 

warn you now, because I shall succeed I I shall not let uncle know 
— I have promised that ; but I think I see my way." 

" Do you know," said Athel, anxiously, " that you would com- 
promise me so horribly by your interference that I should be com- 
pelled to fly the country, if this meeting failed? I am a soldier! 
In telling you what I was forced to tell, to relieve your anxiety 
about your brother, I have broken through the inflexible laws of a 
code that is a thousand years old ; but I felt sure that I might trust 
you. Heavens I if it should be said of me that I weakly revealed 
to a woman— oh I the thought is madness ! I swear I will make 
your interference impossible, if you do not promise perfect secrecy I 
I know what I say, and no power can prevent me !" 

" You frighten me !" said Ethel, " with your violence ! What 
would you do ?" 

"Ah ! I cannot tell you that ! I have told too much already ; but 
I'll do it I It is the only honourable course left me ! Who is this ?" 

A horseman riding up the gravel-road. Athel stepped out upon 
the verandah. 

" Mr. Athel Kedbrook ?" said the horseman. 

" I bear that name," answered Athel. " What will you have?" 

"A message, sir, by telegraph, and marked immediate. Half 
sovr'n, sir, if you please I After hours !" 
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Athel paid the money, went to the lamp, and read the message. 

^^Any hanswer, sir?" said the raessienger. 

" None !'' and the man rode away. Athel consulted his wateh, 
and then the time-table. 

" Too late for the night train/' he said ; " but to*morrow will do. 
What will you have, Miss Redbrook ?" 

She stood before him, very pale but very resolute. 

^'I promised to maintain silence,^' she said, "if you would be 
compromised otherwise. Now tell me what your despatch says." 

He took it from his pocket and placed it in her hands without 
hesitation. She read : 

" Von Snaff, Paris, to Athel Redbrook, Redbrook, Seven Oaks, 
Xent, England. Your man went to London by next train. Offi- 
cial business. You can arrange there. I have destroyed your note." 

*' And now what is your purpose?" said Ethel, returning the paper. 

" To seek my lord in London as soon as possible. You see Brook 
is still out of the mess. I intend to keep him out. The quarrel 
properly belongs to me. Robert is more closely connected with me 
than with your brother. We have fought under the same flag ; and 
if I should, — that is, if Lord Bulford should be in condition after 
my essay, then it is clearly Hodlake's turn next. Indeed, I honestly 
think it is his turn first!" 

"So do I," answered Ethel, promptly. "Now will you oblige 
me by acting upon this honest conviction ? Will you delay your 
intended action until your friend has his opportunity ?" 

"I hardly know what to say," said Athel, dubiously. "My 
strong preference is to bring my affair to a crisis ; yet Hodlake can 
discard his crutches to-morrow. If I could see him a moment. 
What in the world was the offence that made Bulford so savage? 
If I only knew that !" 

" I will enlighten you," she answered, while her paleness gave 
place to deepening colour ; " and this is my supreme effort. It costs 
me much to tell you, but it must be that a gentleman will feel the 
force of this appeal. The quarrel is not your's, or Brookes, or Mr. 
Hodlake^s — it is mine !" 

" You astonish me, Ethel !" said he, recoiling. 

"Very likely! I quarreled with Lord Bulford, there in the 
billiard-room, just before he went away. Do not ask any ques- 
tions. He incensed me, and I said some very harsh things. He 
was so underbred and conceited that I at last requested him to ter- 
minate his visit. He went within an hour, but in the meantime he 
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managed to exchange some sentences with Mr. Hodlake on the 
same general subject that had exasperated me, and Mr. Hodlake was 
severe. Remember, sir, all this in confidence! I think it quite 
probable that Lord Bulford was — was unbalanced. He had taken 
too much Burgundy the night before, and the tipsiness was not all 
slept off. I think he had been drinking brandy that morning, too. 

" He was highly incensed by Don Cesar, who asked, innocently, 
of course, what my lord meant by * wats,^ which he had recommended 
for Tommy instead of cakes. It was immediately after this that his 
emarks offended me ^^ 

" You make the case more urgent !'' said Athel, interrupting her 
in fierce anger. " His rudeness to Hodlake was the first count, his 
annoyance of Don Cesar the second, and his impertinence to you the 
climax ! He is doomed 1 I '^ 

" But you must forbear now," said Ethel, " for my sake ! I have 
a dim apprehension of the murderous code of which you spoke, and 
I can imagine that cruel men can kill each other ; but if this miser- 
able disagreement should end in the death of any one of you, my 
entire future life would be embittered ! I could never dismiss the 
conviction that I — I was the true murderess ! Because my wicked 
temper, under slight provocation, began the trouble! The silly- 
remarks of a half-drunken fool should not have power to work so 
horrible a calamity ! I beseech you to think of it 1 You can- 
not kill this poor wretch without thrusting your sword into my 
heart at the same time ! And I would far rather die than live to 
mourn the death of either of you — ^yourself, Brook, or Mr. Hodlake! 
While death incurred by any exposure in the way of duty, I could 
endure with resignation, though it might include you all ! I 
thought if I told you all this, that you would perhaps pity and 
spare me !" 

" I will delay, at least," said Athel, in subdued accents. " You 
take all the fire out of a fellow by that sort of talk. Nay, I will 
not call upon this rascal without giving you warning first, and I 
only ask one favour in requital. Promise that no one, not evea 
Brook, shall forestall me if the conflict should seem inevitable. It 
may happen that you will know if such a meeting is inevitable; 
in such a case, promise to warn me promptly !" 

" I promise !" said Ethel, joyfully ; " and I trust you, and thank 
you 1 And now you understand that I have not been pleading for 
that little lordling, or for Brook, or for anyone, but for myself!" 

" I suppose it has not occurred to you," said Athel, watching her 
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carefully, ^' that Robert may be waiting for his opportunity ? He 
does not look like a man who would enjoy being kicked. How do 
you know he is not preparing for an encounter with Bulford, delayed 
only by his lameness?" 

"I have thought of that, too," answered Ethel, composedly; "but 
I do not feel so apprehensive about Mr. Hodlake. Though, if there 
is any kicking done, he will be more apt to be the actor than the 
sufferer. Promise to warn me, however, if you see any tokens of 
such an event. Thank you !" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Athel's Hold. 

TTT was after midnight when Athel took his candle and ascended 

— *- the broad staircase. Miss Red brook had retired some hours 
earlier. After her departure, Athel obtained the key and unlocked 

the postern of AthePs Hold. He ascended the stairs, and, guided 

by the starlight that came through the narrow windows, found his 

way to the door communicating with his chamber, and drew back 

the bolts. Retracing his steps, and relocking the outer door, he put 

the key in his pocket. 

^' No reputable person will need the key to-night," he thought ; 
'' and unless there is a duplicate, I am safe from visitants by the 
postern, excepting those that can pass through the keyhole." 

He locked the outer door of his own room, and discarding coat 
and boots, which he exchanged for dressing-gown and slippers, he 
lighted a fresh cigar, and unlocking and unbolting his side of the 
great door, he once more entered AthePs Hold, this time armed with 
a candle. If you go on a ghost-hunt at any time in the uncanny 
hours, you will find a cimdle inspires more courage than half a 
dozen revolvers. The rays shoot so far, and much more accurately 
than pistols. He had been in the room two or three times before, 
in daylight, but had paid very slight attention to its peculiarities. 
By candlelight its beauties were sensibly increased. 

The first object that arrested his attention was the suit of armour 
on his left hand. The wall was fully three feet thick, and the 
great door was framed in on his side the wall. When it was closed, 
it made a recess a yard square on the other side. And just at the 
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corners, right and left, two suits of steel clothing stood, like grim 
warriors of a past age, to guard the entrance. Both were in excel- 
lent order, and the suit on Athel's left held a lance in the hollow of 
its right arm, while the left gauntlet rested on the hilt of a long 
sword. The shield was suspended from the neck-piece, and the 
helmet, with visor down, was securely fastened to the gorget. Athel 
put his hand on the bent elbow, and shook the figure. It clashed 
slightly, but stood firmly on its mailed feet. Placing his candlestick 
on the bent arm, he turned to examine the companion suit. 

This was slightly different in construction. The greaves were 
made of steel plates, surmounted by a hauberk of fine rings of ex- 
quisite workmanship. Tradition gave this suit to the first Athel, 
and on this account it had been more carefully preserved through 
the ages since it covered his stalwart body. The shield was circular, 
hanging on the breastplate, the dents upon its surface giving tokens 
of many a fray. The swprd was wanting, and was hanging on the 
wall of AtheFs chamber. The helmet, like the other, was secured 
to the neck-armour, a fringe of fine steel rings depending from it, 
and covering the neck. Both suits stood upon strong framework, 
and each steel boot was eight or nine inches higher than the tiled 
floor, and the effect of this slight elevation was to give gigantic pro- 
poi*tions to the figures when viewed from the opposite side of the 
chamber. 

The myalls were covered by tapestry, frayed and faded. Modem 
civilization had closed the openings on two sides with glazed sashes, 
which were opened once a day to admit the outside air while the 
furniture and armour were being dusted. They were always closed 
before daylight departed, however, as no domestic at Red brook 
would enter the room after dark. Athel walked around the apart- 
ment, pressing the tapestry against the solid stone wall, occasionally 
examining the wall through rifts in the hangings, and at last satis- 
fied himself that no visible entrance existed except the postern stair 
and the door that communicated with his own room. Half a dozen 
oaken settles, that seemed ten centuries old, and a cumbersome table 
of the same wood, and probably of the same antiquity, composed the 
furniture of Athel's Hold. 

He had left his candlestick on the elbow of the first suit, and as 
the feeble ray from the candle but slightly modified the obscurity of 
the farther side of the wide room, he turned from the tapestried 
wall to get the light for closer inspection. At the instant he heard 
a slight clash, and looking towards the doorway he fancied he saw 
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the figure shake its arm as the candlestick fell upon the floor, and he 
was in total darkness ! His soldier habits prompted him to carry 
his hand to his hip for the pistol, which was not there. Then he 
groped in his pocket for matches. But he had left the case in his 
coat pocket. He knocked the ashes from his cigar, and as he puffed 
away vigorously, the spark of fire was reflected from shield and 
breastplate, and with steady step he marched up, passed between the 
motionless figures, entered his own room, drawing tht3 door after 
him and turning the key. He heard his heart beating while he 
sought his coat in the darkness, and at last finding the matches, he 
lighted one and looked hurriedly around his chamber. He was 
alone of course. 

The matches were little wax tapers, that illuminated his apartment 
sufficiently to show this fact. When the first one burned out he 
lighted another. Somehow, it added considerably to the cheerfulness 
of the room to have this little glimmer. Each match lasted about 
two minutes. He sat down on the edge of his bed and meditated 
while four matches were being consumed, — seriatim. Then, light- 
ing the fifth, he caught AthePs sword down from the wall, shook 
off the old scabbard, and unlocking the door, leaned his weight 
against it. It resisted. It was bolted on the other side! And 
while he stood there he distinctly heard the rustling of Athens 
chain-mail and the click of the plated suit on the opposite corner. 
There could be no doubt upon this point, for he had noted the dif- 
ference in sound not ten minutes ago 1 And, to clap the climax, 
there came through the thick door the muffled tramp, tramp of a 
footstep, on the postern stair apparently ! Relocking the door on 
his side and withdrawing the key he knelt down and looked through 
the keyhole. 

Nothing but the blackness of darkness at first; but his eye, 
becoming accustomed to the gloom, at length made out the outlines 
of the settle that stood by the opposite wall. There was no moon, 
but the stars were numerous and bright, and he could see the folds 
in the tapestry behind the settle. All was quiet in the grim chamber. 
No clank of armour and no step audible. But a moving figure 
crossed the field of his vision, shutting out settle and tapestry for a 
brief instant, as it passed with noiseless feet. He had barely time 
to note the drooping covering that depended from the broad shoul- 
ders and the absence of the head, when the shape disappeared and 
all was still again. 

While he listened, his eye glued to the keyhole, he heard a slight 

11 
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metallic clash, as though the figure on the right-hand corner were 
shaking its head, and thus causing the steel fringe on the helmet to 
vibrate against the gorget. And a minute later the headless form 
repassed. Then the tapestry rustled its heavy folds, and he seemed 
to hear the mass of plated armour strike its gauntlet against the 
broad buckler^ with a sound accompanying, like a smothered groan. 
Then a step on the stair again, gradually growing fainter until it 
ceased, and then utter silence. 

'* Aha !" said Athel, starting to his feet ; '^ some gentleman has a 
duplicate key! But I do not have to crawl, like Robert!" and he 
darted across bis chamber and raising the sash, leaned out the 
window. 

The postern was in full view, not ten yards distant. Laying aside 
the ancient sword, he opened the drawer of his bureau, which stood 
near the window, and felt for his revolver. He drew back the 
hammer and waited patiently for the appearance of the nocturnal 
visitor, who must come out by the postern stair. He was in time, 
because no man could possibly pass the settle and go down the stone 
steps before he reached his window. 

While he waited and watched he heard the clock in the hall strike 
one. But he watched and waited in vain : nothing moved outside 
except the slender spray of the larches. 

" Perhaps he. is waiting,^^ thought Athel. " Well, I can wait 
also!" He had a cigar in the pocket of his waistcoat, — he had 
dropped the other when he snatched the sword, — and, striking a 
match, he lighted the new one, and patiently waited until the lighted 
end singed his moustache. Then he threw away the stump and 
closed his window. 

" It requires thirty-five minutes of steady suction,'* he muttered, 
" to get through a Partaga ! No use to wait any longer ! I shall 
have a yarn to match Hodlake's now! What the devil does it all 
mean ! When the candlestick fell, I swear I felt myself shiver ! 
Tell Hodlake? Not I! But I will just shoot the bolts on my side, 
lest that enterprising visitor should have a duplicate of the big key 
also ! » And I may as well tuck this six-shooter under my pillow 
too. My next effort will have a different termination. I sliall 
discover what that fellow has done with his head, or else lose my 
own !" 

He began to undress deliberately by the feeble light of the stars, 
threw his dressing-gown on a chair, kicked off his slippers, and then 
paused to meditate. 
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" I can see no valid reason/' he thought, " for leaving that can- 
dlestick in Athel's Hold. I am bolted out, it is true, but I have 
the key of the poeteru. If I do not get the candle the servants — . 
but I have the key 1 Clearly, I must replace that in the library 
to-night. By Jupiter 1 I will go try the postern, and see if that is 
bolted also, and if not, I will unbolt this door once more, and get 
the candle. Nothing is there to dread except those two bundles of 
old iron. Is it possible that I fear to encount-er them ? Better to 
die of terror than to live under a nameless dread. I'll face the 
reality now, if it should kill me 1" 

He groped about for his slippers, found them, put on his gown 
again, and drew the waist-cord tight. He put his revolver in the 
pocket, and taking Athel's sword in his hand, stole softly down the 
staircase. 

The hall-door bothered him. He did not understand the fasten- 
ings, and he feared to drop the chain, lest he should arouse the 
household. The library window opened ujjon the verandah, and he 
was familiar with that. In a minute he was out on the gravel and 
at the old postern. The door yielded to his key, and, pausing only 
long enough to light a match, he marched heroically up the steps, 
sword in hand. 

When he turned into the tapestried chamber, his first glance was 
directed to the doorway leading to his room. The tall suits of 
armour still stood there, grim and silent. Lighting another match| 
he stuck it on the edge of the settle, cocked his pistol, and walked 
boldly between the figures and regained his candle. As he stooped 
for it, he cast an involuntary glance on either side, half expecting 
the gauntleted hand on his right to pluck out the long sword upon 
which it rested, or the fringed helmet on the other figure to topple 
over and fall upon his head ; but both figures were motionless, and 
he relighted his candle, stuck his sword in the belt of his gown, and 
with pistol cocked, walked boldly around the room. 

It is quite easy to listen to the record of such an adventure as this 
with tranquil pulses, but it is far different to enact the rdle of the 
explorer. No matter how skeptical one may be, from education, 
from superior wisdom, from the total lack of experience of mys- 
terious phenomena, or from any other cause, it will always remain 
true that the domain of the Possible is so extensive, that no finite 
mind can measure its boundaries. And in times of high excitement, 
the Possible very readily passes into the Probable. The reader or 
the debater who is surrounded by lights and living organisms, can 
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easily disprove all theories that are included under the generic name 
of Superstition. But the same reader or debater, deprived of these 
adjuncts and keeping solitary vigils in a chamber of evil reputation, 
might find his philosophy growing so thin that he could shiver, es- 
pecially in the short hours of the night. It was no ordinary pluck 
that took Athel through this ordeal, and there was not a moment 
when the memory of the gliding figure which he had certainly seen 
so recently, was not present with him ; and there was not a moment 
when he was free from the vague apprehension that the folds of 
tapestry might part, on any side, and admit the same headless form 
to dispute his right to be there. He was not upheld by piety or by 
philosophy, but by the glorious pluck of his manhood, while he 
paced that gloomy chamber. 

He unbolted the door, and he tried the bolts to ascertain if they 
could have been shot into the iron staples by the shock of closing 
the door. He satisfied himself that this was impossible. They 
had been oiled recently by Hodlake, and they slipped in the grooves 
easily and noiselessly, but an effort was necessary to move them. 
Leaving them unbolted, he at last descended the steps, blew out 
his light, and re-entered the library, fastening the window and 
replacing the postern-key on its proper hook. Then he walked 
soberly and quietly up-stairs, and regained his own chamber. 

Kelighting his candle, he went at once to the oaken door, un- 
locked, unbolted, and threw it open, and once more stood in the 
haunted room. All was unchanged. He examined the two suits 
of armour again. Positively nothing but a lot of steel plates and 
rings, supported upon very ordinary wooden frames. If he shook 
them they clashed. That was all. He could make the mail shirt 
of one figure rattle by kicking the wooden pedestal. He could 
make the shield of the other clash against the breastplate by a slight 
touch. He walked across the apartment, peered down the stone 
steps, and satisfied that all was secure, returned to the blue-room, 
and locked and bolted the oaken door for the last time. 

" I suppose," he thought, " it would sound better if I left this 
door open, or if I pushed my lounge into the Hold and passed the 
night there. But I'm not going to do either ! I don't know what 
the thing was, but I'm ready to swear I saw a thing moving in 
there ! If I could force it to appear, I think I would go in there 
now. But I cannot do that. If it can come in here, I'll face it, 
hy Jupiter! Shall I tell Hodlake? Of course I must! He will 
ask me about it. Shall I tell Mr. Eedbrook? I don't know. 
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Shall I tell Ethel ? That depends ! And now I am going to bed 
in earnest/^ 

The best evidence of the courage that animated the man was the 
regular breathing that announced his sound slumber half an hour 
later. He had ridden many miles that day, and was thoroughly 
tired. And the gentle ghost of Redbrook respected the valour of 
the youth, and forbore to disturb his sleep, which lasted until the 
bright sun of the next morning illuminated his chamber, and the 
various sounds of preparation for the morning meal were heard in 
the lower story. No respectable ghost was ever known to put in 
an appearance under such circumstances. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
Bertha's Letter. 



w 



HILE Mr. Redbrook was absent on his fruitless errand to 
bring back Hodlake and Don Cesar, Athel was closely inves- 
tigating the mysteries of Athel's Hold by daylight. Every inch of 
the stone Wall behind the arras was examined. On three sides the 
wall was built of rough stones, except in spots where narrow 
loopholes had been filled up. But on the fourth side, which was 
the wall that separated the Hold from the modern blue-room, the 
stones were of even size, and chiselled. No entrance to the great 
chamber was visible, excepting the door at the head of the postern 
stair an,d the oppasite door leading into AthePs apartment, which 
stood in the recess before mentioned. On the inner side of this re- 
cess the side-posts and lintels of an ancient door still stood, and the 
rude carving on the massive lintel, " Athel Rodbroc,'^ could be made 
out without difficulty. It was on either side of this doorway that 
the suits of armour were erected. The present door was evidently a 
modern improvement, and had been placed in position during the 
troublous times when Charles Edward sought the throne of the 
Stuarts. 

This portal opened into the Hold, and the peculiarity of its inside 
fastenings attracted Athel's attention. The bolts — there were two 
of them — were on the side-timbers, and not on the door, which was 
secured from the Hold side by pushing these bolts over the door 
itself. The lock was on the other side, and the key in Athens cham- 
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ber, called the blue-room, from the predominate aolour of furniture 
and hangings. The bolts slipped in their grooves easily enough, but 
not being on the door it was incredible that the shock of closing it, 
even violently, would cause the bolts to slip. They must have been 
shot into their places by direct pressure applied in the recess. At 
present they were drawn back, as Athel had left them on the pre- 
vious night. 

The tiles on the floor were even and slightly polished. The ceiling 
was low, relatively to the dimensions of the apartment, and even as 
contrasted with any portion of the modern mansion. The windows 
— there were six in all — were four or five feet from the floor, — three 
on the side over the verandah-roof, and the other three opposite, 
looking into the inner court-yard. 

Learning nothing from his survey, Athel returned by the postern, 
noticing, as he stepped upon the gravel, that his eastern window was 
visible over the corner of the verandah-roof. He was entirely cer- 
tain that the visitor of the previous night had not departed by the 
postern stair, unless he' had rendered himself invisible. 

After breakfast, Mr. Redbrook drove to Marmondale, and before 
his return the adventures of the previous night had all been recounted 
to Miss Redbrook. She had seen the light in the Hold from the 
court-yard windows, and was prompt with her questions. When 
Athel was fairly launched in his story he proceeded with animation, 
and Ethel could not withhold her admiration of his handsome coun- 
tenance, of the modesty with which he told of his search, and of 
the indomitable courage he had displayed throughout the trying 
ordeal. 

" What did you expect to find," she asked, " when you unlocked 
the postern V^ 

"A man on the stone steps," replied he, coolly. 

"And, not seeing him, what did you expect when you ascended?'* 

" The same man," he answered. " I had one match lighted, you 
know ; and before it went out I kindled another. Then I got the 
candle." 

" And had you no — expectation — I was going to say dread, of 
encountering some nameless horror behind the taoestry ? I shudder 
now, when I think of itl" 

" I believe I had some such thought," said he, musingly ; " but I was 
angry, and my anger increased constantly. It would have been bad 
for any fellow I found if Athel's hilt and blade had held together I 
Still, I was proceeding with caution. I thought it might be Mr. 
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Redbrook, or one of his servants. And I had decided to be certain 
that it was a stranger before I struck or shot/' 

" I never saw a light in those windows before," said Ethel. " I 
had been writing a little while, and when I extinguished my candle 
I saw the flash come and go. I suppose you were lighting the second 
match. All was darkness again in a few minutes. I should have 
wakened my maid, but I thought there were enough uncanny stories 
about the Hold already current in the neighbourhood. I confess it 
made me feel more comfortable to know she was in the next room. 
Pray what do you think about it all ?" 

" If it were not for Robert's wise speeches," answered Athel, " I 
could answer that question without hesitation. I had an old black 
nurse over yonder who revelled in ghost stories. I can Remember 
how I hung upon her dismal recitals when I was younger than Don 
Cesar ; but, as I grew older, the belief waned, and I came here en- 
tirely incredulous. My favourite axiom was that no such thing as 
the supernatural could exist. It was a philosophical absurdity. 
Whatever is, is natural; that was the postulate; but Hodlake has 
cut the ground from under my feet two or three times when we have 
debated the point. For instance, he says the changes of seasons 
are natural on this planet, but would be unnatural on Jupiter. You 
know his axis is perpendicular to the plane of his orbit, or nearly 
so. Now, Hodlake argues it would be rather presumptuous in the 
fellows that live on Jupiter to call the natural seasons unnatural. 
You see how he had me ! So I have modified my axiom, because 
he contrasts the domain of the- unknown with the domain of the 
known, and the latter is less extensive; in fact, it is hardly safe to 
construct philosophical postulates when Master Hodlake is in the 
debate. 

"At present I cannot account for what I saw and heard. The 
bolts were shot somehow ! If a man did it, I cannot conceive what 
motive impelled him. There is nothing to steal in Athel's Hold. 
Nobody could carry those huge settles or those suits of armour. Of 
course, they were worn by men some hundreds of years ago, but how 
they moved under such enormous weight I cannot imagine. I dis- 
miss the thief theory therefore. Then, suppose somebody was try- 
ing to frighten me?. What could be the object? I cannot think it 
was a mere trick ; the certain risk would be too much in excess of 
the possible fun I 

"On three sides there is solid wall. On the fourth side the blue- 
room wall is the wall of the Hold, also. It is true there is a ruined 
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archway on the court-yard side, but that is in the basement, and the 
floor of the Hold is all tiled to the walls. I examined every tile 
to-day, and I examined the ground-floor also. A man could easily 
enter there, but how could he ascend to the floor above? Nobody 
passed through my chamber; nobody entered by the postern; no- 
body could crawl through the narrow windows, even if the sashes 
had been open. 

" There remains only the superstition. What can one say about 
this? Suppose I say all the Redbrook ghost stories are rubbish? 
That assertion would not rub out the vision of the fellow who walked 
across the floor last night. I cannot say it was illusion, because 
Hodlake saw the same sight under very similar circumstances; but 
what the devil ! — I beg your pardon — does the fellow walk about 
without his head for ? I cannot imagine how even a ghost could 
get along without a head.^^ 

Miss Redbrook could not restrain a laugh at this sally, although 
she was in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 

" I should not like to see the sights you describe,^' she said, with 
a shudder. " I find it difiicult to credit the facts, yet I am not at 
all inclined to keep watch for another appearance. Will you tell 
uncle what you have seen V* 

" Not to-day, if you please," answered Athel. " Let us get Hod- 
lake back first. I did not go to London to-day, because — because 
I might meet Bulford there. I hope you understand that I have 
remained to please you." 

" I thank you !" said Miss Redbrook. 

"I did not mean that!" replied Athel, colouring; "I only wished 
you to understand that I could not avoid a quarrel if he should see 
me, and — and show his teeth. He is a bad-tempered lot, and he is 
suffering for some kind friend to take the conceit out of him. I 
think he needs bleeding ! But I am not due in London to-day. I 
only came over on account of — but I must wait for Hodlake. And 
there are the iron-gray horses coming with the carriage behind them 1 
By-the-bye, that off-horse could be taught to leap. I rode him yes- 
terday without a saddle, you know, and he did remarkably well for 
a novice." 

The carriage swept up the drive, and Mr. Redbrook descended — 
alone I 

"Could not get him," he said as he entered. "Mrs. Marmon 
was obdurate, and Hodlake thought he had better remain a few 
days. He ' is all right. Going to walk out this afternoon with- 
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out a crutch, Ethel. What do you say about driving over after 
luncheon f^ 

" Oh no, sir !" answered Ethel ; " but I will send Emily/' 

"Weill" muttered Mr. Redbrood, "I suppose you know best! 
But I thought you might get the boy if you went ^^ 

" But I will send Emily to him, uncle. If Mr. Hodlake does not 
object, she can bring him '^ 

" Him ? Oh, you mean Don Cesar ! I was speaking of the other 
boy, Hodlake !'' 

" I cannot imagine,^' said Miss Redbrook, with dignity, ^^that I 
could add anything to your invitation. It is not customary — in 
Canada — for ladies. to drive a dozen miles in search of a stray gentle- 
man ! You forget how long Mr. Hodlake has been imprisoned here I 
No doubt a change of scene and of faces will prove highly acceptable 
t*> him." 

" Now I have raised the Old Scratch !" thought Mr. Redbrook, 
catching a glimpse of her austere countenance. " Of course, the girl 
is right I I had better say no more, however, as I am safe to make 
a mess of it if I attempt any explanation.'^ 

Miss Redbrook had been accustomed to the pleasant society of the 
lame man so long that she missed him. So she went to her writing- 
desk and reperused Miss Bertha Del isle's last letter. 

" Captain Delacour, my dear," said the letter, " is not easily described. 
I suppose he is about as tall as papa, and I think he is handsome as 
papa was at his age. He is not much over twenty. Probably twenty- 
two or three. I think he told me so. You ask for some peculiarities. 
Well, my dear, I hardly know any. He impressed me as a man of 
dauntless courage, of quick perception, always catching up any 
unguarded expression, but so scrupulously i)olitc that one could not 
be angry at his sharp rejoinders. Yes ; he wore a moustache, that 
was growing beautifully \vhen he left us. You know he had to 
shave his beard off when he escaped in New York, but he was here 
a month or more. By this time he probably has a lovely moustache. 
He talks and reads beautifully, and he seems to know everything ! 
I thought he was altogether the most fascinating, — I suppose that is 
the word? — the most attractive and attracting young gentleman I 
know." 

" Yes I" murmured Ethel ; *^ that is the proper word I" 

" You ask me, my dear," continued the letter, "to tell you candidly 
the exact rehUiona between Captain Delacour and me. Really, this is 
a strange question ! Have I said anything in former letters to indi- 
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cate any unusual relations ? He was a frequent visitor, — indeed, a 
daily visitor, to long as he remained in Montreal, and we were quite 
intimate. Perhaps he talked more freely to me about himself and 
his prospects and purposes than he did to others, and I felt a very 
strong interest in him. You know he was consigned to papa by our 
New York friends. Relations! I suppose I might say, very similar 
relations to those that exist now between you and your cousia 
Athel '' 

" What a simpleton !" interjected Ethel. 

" I ittiean by that," said the letter, " a good degree of intimacy 
resulting from daily intercourse, and perhaps a more pronounced 
friendship. For instance, I have noticed that your letters frequently 
speak of your kinsman, while you never mention that young gentle- 
man whose leg was broken. You do mention that darling little boy, 
Don Cesar, whom I long to see, and I infer that his rescuer must be 
somewhere in your neighbourhood, because you told me six weeks 
ago that he had announced his intention to keep the child at all 
risks. Now I have pictured this Mr. Hodlake (what a queer name!) 
as a regular example of the man-animal, — that is, wilful, obstinate, 
domineering, and callous ! If he said once he would keep the boy, 
you might cry your eyes out without making the slightest impression 
upon him ! Of course, he would be polished and kind all the time, 
and — unwavering. Why, dear, they are all alike ! With all his good 
traits, Captain Delacour impressed me with the conviction that he 
was relentless in the pursuit of his own purposes ^^ 

*' She describes him accurately," said Ethel. 

" Now, if you had felt as much interested in Mr. Hodlake as in 
your cousin, you could not have kept his name out of your letters 
if you had tried. But positively, you have never intimated that 
the poor man was alive, since the day of the accident when you 
wrote that little four-page letter! Evidently, Mr. Hodlake is to 
you something like the accompaniment to a song, — something you 
see and hear and treat with propriety, but which does not form a 
part of the melody that claims your special attention. 

" Flirtation ? I am ashamed of you, Ethel ! You know perfectly 
well that I could never flirt with any man. Yet your question 
compels me to make a more elaborate explanation than the circum- 
stances warrant. I assure you then, my dear, that not one word of 
sentimental nonsense was ever spoken between Captain Delacour and 
me. Still, if you will not misunderstand me — I scarcely know how 
to write it — still, there grew up between us so much intimacy, — ^a kind 
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of confidential understandings — ^and he thought as I did upon so 
many topics, sympathized so entirely with me in many of my pet 
theories, that sentiment might easily have entered if he had not 
visibly restrained himself. To put you in possession of ray entire 
confidence, I will acknowledge that I rather expected a little tender 
conversation at our last interview, and I will tell you exactly what 
occurred. We were alone in the little conservatory near the hall. 
He was going, and held out his hand, and said just these words: 
'I may not see you again. Miss Delisle, at least for some time to 
come. You must know that no man of human sensibilities could 
be treated as you have treated me, without feeling the weight of 
obligation that I feel. I would like to spend my life in your 
service, or yield it up in your defence. There are certain words 
that I burn to say, which must be unspoken. I am a soldier, and 
have nothing but my military record, and that is very trivial. If it 
had been brilliant, I should not value it, because I hate war! But 
when I come to see you again, with propriety^ I will seek you out, 
if you are at the ends of the earth, and venture to say that which I 
dare not say now!' And then he just put his silken moustache on 
my hand and went out. And, oh, my dear, I have never heard one 
word from him since! I suppose, if he has not been killed, he is 
somewhere in the South exposed to a thousand dangers. And, while 
there is positively nothing between me and Captain Delacour, I can- 
not help remembering those last words, and if any other man should 
dare to address me in similar strains, I should get papa to cane 
himr 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
In London. 

MR. HODLAKE'S search in the parish records was eminently 
successful. The marriage of John Seadon Marmon, gentle- 
man, and Ada Seadon, spinster, was duly entered on the register in 
Dannford Church. The baptism of John Seadon Marmon, Jr., son 
of John Seadon Marmon and Ada, his wife with the date of the 
child's birth, was also inscribed in the same records, and fiodlake 
discovered that the identity of the boy could be established beyond 
controversy by a number of witnesses. He informed the venerable 
rector, in confidence, that Don Cesar was " interested in an inher- 
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itance la another county/' and easily obtained certified copies of the 
entries that proved his birth and parentage, giving in return his 
bankers' address in London. 

They went back to London by the night train, Don Cesar sleeping 
very comfortably en route, his bed in Emily's lap, while she was 
kept from rolling off the seat by Dan's supporting arm. Hodlake 
had wisely taken a second-class carriage, as this was quite as com- 
fortable as the first-class, and the seats, not being partitioned, gave 
freer play to Hidalgo's chubby legs while he was in the land of 
dreams. A shilling to the guard secured them from incursions of 
new passengers at the various stations, and Hodlake smoked ^nd 
caught cat-naps by turns until they reached the big city, and were 
housed in the Charing Cross Hotel. 

The next day was given up to explorations and shopping. Hod- 
lake gave his "walley," Dan, permission to explore on his own 
account until afternoon, and then took Emily and the boy sight- 
seeing. The Zoo was, of course, the pi^ de risidancey and all the 
morning was given to that. The shopping was a new experience to 
Mr. Hodlake, and he found Emily very useful in directing his pur- 
chases. She was a woman, and could shop by intuitive perception. 
He bought two gorgeous suits of apparel for Don Cesar, made in 
the nautical style, and two others in Highland costume. The last 
of these impressed the young gentleman so favourably that he posi- 
tively refused to resume his former attire. 

" Gib ole clothes to 'ittle boy in street, Em'ly !" he said, surveying 
his image in the mirror ; '^ me nebber want 'em any more !" 

Mr. Hod lake's theories prevented expostulation. He held that 
the juvenile mind reached its conclusions by direct mental processes, 
and that such conclusions were more apt to be right than the laboured 
deductions of logic. The prompt method by which Don Cesar pro- 
posed to utilize the cast-off garments struck his protector as both 
wise and beneficent; and accordingly a small gamin on the curb was 
immediately made the proprietor of an excellent velveteen suit, for 
which Miss Redbrook had expended four pounds sterling only a 
month previously. Mr. Hodlake's artistic eye measured the small 
boy's proportions, and he was certain the fit would prove perfect. 
And when Don Cesar and his suit disappeared in a toy-shop, the 
small boy's mother pounced upon her offspring, examined the suit 
carefully, and within twenty minutes had exchanged the garments 
for four shillings and a pawn-ticket. It may be mentioned iii this 
connection that one of the shillings purchased nutriment for the 
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poor family, and the other three purchased gin for the matron who 
negotiated the loan. 

The toy-shop was AUadin's palace. Don Cesar^s conceptions of 
the wealth of the world were enlarged enormously. He vainly tried 
to make selections from the boundless profusion on every side. With 
knitted brows he walked the length of two counters, and finally 
solved the problem by one of his swift conclusions. 

" Hollake !" he whispered, " buy whole house !" 

The proposition was embarrassing. The shop was in Piccadilly, 
and the price of real estate in that locality was out of proportion to 
the area covered, Hodlake had a vague suspicion that the amount 
requisite to make the suggested purchase would probably buy a 
whole county in one of the contiguous islands. Some method must 
be found to modify the boy's demand. 

" I have not enough money about me, Hidalgo," he said, after 
reflection, " to pay for the house." 

" Aunt Et'el dot plenty money !" said the boy ; " send EmMy for 
Aunt Et'el !" 

" But consider, Hidalgo," said Hodlake ; " if we buy the house 
we cannot carry it home. It is too large to go in the cars." 

"Bit we can come live here I" said Don Cesar; "nice house I 
Look ! Here 'ittle bed for Tommy. Buy 'ittle bed ! Now I" 

" Certainly !" replied Hodlake, " we will take the bed. What 
else ?" 

"Blocks ! Yed blocks, blue blocks, yellow blocks ! Want ^em all I" 

" You shall have them. I see they have letters on the sides. It 
is a very judicious selection. Now let me aid you. Suppose we 
buy this top?" 

" Buy two. One get broked some day." 

"Yes. We will take two. And now, I know a place where 
there is abundance of cake. Many kinds of cake. Shall we go look 
for that?" 

" Yes. Pit blocks in my pocket. Em'ly carry tops. You carry 
Tommy's bed." 

" We will do better, Hidalgo. This gentleman will pack them 
all up for us and send them home. Then we shall not loose them, 
you know. And now for the cake." 

After paying the toy bill and giving directions for shipment, the 
trio left the palace; Don Cesar, taking with rapid glances a general 
inventory of the establishment, addressed a parting injunction to the 
smiling proprietor. 
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" When Oder 'ittle boy come for buy sings, tell him wait till I 
come back 1 If he don't wait, he 'ittle debble !" 

Don Cesar was quietly sleeping after dinner, watched by his nurse, 
and Mr. Hodlake waa enjoying his cigar in the emoking-room, when 
a stranger entered, and drawing up a chair courteously addressed 
him. 

"I believe I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Hodlake?" he 
said, with a pleasant smile. " I saw your name on the register, and 
the clerk pointed you out." 

Hodlake bowed an afBrmative. 

"Permit me to introduce myself," said the stranger, presenting a 
card ; "Enaign Gordon, formerly of Her Majesty's jirmy. Now of 
Downing Street." 

"Very happy to meet you, Mr. Gordon," answered Hodlake, 
politely ; " may I offer you a cigar ?" 

"Thank you, no. I do not smoke. I think I have heard you 
also have tried military life?" 

"Yes." 

" Ah ! Then," said Mr. Gordon, briskly, " I can proceed without 
embarrassment. I come to you from Lord Bulford." 

"Indeed," said Hodlake, composedly. "I venture to hope his 
lordship is well ?" 

"Quite well. But his last interview with you has left an un- 
pleasant impression, and I am charged with a message in coose- 
quence !" 

" Always delighted to hear from his lordship, I am sure," replied 
the other. " May I inquire the pnrjwrt of your message?" 

" I hope you have recovered from the effects of your accident," 
said Mr, Gordon, looking curiously into the placid eyes of his inters 
locutor. "Because it would not be proper to deliver the message 
otherwise." 

" I can vralk without artificial aid, you see," replied Hodlake, 
coolly; and " I think I am in condition to receive your communica- 
tion." 

"Lord Bulford has given me the outlines of^of your disagree- 
ment down in Kent," said Mr. Grordon, cautiously. "On that 
occasion, if I am not mistaken, you eiprcssed yourself quite forcibly. 
As you are a soldier, I need not say that an apolt^y — a very ample, 
written apology — is the only way of escape from serious consequences. 
When one gentleman proposes to kick another " 

"Excuse mel" said Hodlake, lighting a fresh cigar; "I beg your 
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pardon for the interruption, but I have changed my mind. Noth- 
ing that is at all likely to happen would induce me to kick Lord 
Bulfoid." 

"Ah, Mr. Hodlake!" said Gordon, with a grave smile; "you are 
of course aware that such an answer cannot be accepted. If you 
have been engaged in an affair of this nature before, you will imme- 
diately recognize the propriety of referring me to your friend." 

" I had a slight disagreement with a fellow a few months ago," 
answered Hodlake, thoughtfully, " and he left a token of his friend- 
ship in my body*" He took a jagged piece of metal from his 
pocket as he spoke, and put it in the other's hand. Mr. Gordon 
turned the fragment over and returned it with a bow. 

" Very large bore 1" he remarked. " I suppose that was in 
America?" 

"Yes; and you are accurate in remarking that it was a large 
bore!" 

"And your antagonist?" inquired Gordon, politely. 

"Oh, I fired in the air ! I am ignorant of your customs in this 
country. In America, the gentleman receiving such an invitation 
as you seem to bring had the choice " 

" Of time, place, and weapons," said Gordon, delighted with the 
course affairs were taking. " This is the universal law in all civilized 
society. Pistols or swords. In Germany and Italy, sabres are some- 
times used. Not so often in France or Great Britain." 

" But I am not familiar with any of those," answered Hodlake, 
with unruffled serenity. " This affair," and he held up the bullet, 
"was with Mini6 rifles. Distance, eight hundred yards! Quite 
near enough, I assure you ! It was after nightfall when the fellow 
put this here !" As he spoke, he unbuttoned his waistcoat, opened 
his shirt-bosom, and exposed a ragged scar on his white breast. 
" The surgeon who first examined me said my case was utterly hope- 
less! And, in fact, I thought so myself! But this is the bullet 
that made this scar, nevertheless." 

" It is contrary to all precedent, Mr. Hodlake," observed the 
other, after a pause, during which Hodlake rebuttoned his waist- 
coat, "to discuss the point with you. Your friend, to whom you 
will kindly refer me, must arrange these matters " 

"You mean as to time and weapons? Ah, well ! There is no 
urgent haste. My leg is not entirely well yet. Now in — a locality 
where I have resided the code is very efficient. The left hands of the 
combatants are chained together, and each is armed with a broad 
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knife, about fifteen inches long in the blade. One of the two always 
gets ' satisfaction/ and generally both I I saw the termination of 
such an encounter once. The survivor had chopped off the left 
hand of his adversary at the first blow, I learned ] and, indeed, I 
saw the hand dangling at his wrist. Is it probable that your friend 
would object to that mode of settlement? I think I could engage 
to furnish the implements. But he must wait until I feel secure 
on my legs 1" 

Mr. Gordon studied the composed countenance of his interlocutor 
with great curiosity. He was not at all sure that Hodlake was not 
making game of him. But as all the utterances of the latter were 
so serious and courteous, Mr. Gordon dismissed the suspicion. 

" If I may say to my principal," he observed, rising from his 
seat, " that you will shortly arrange " 

" Pardon me again," said Hodlake, " and make due allowance for 
my ignorance of your customs. Over yonder," and he pointed west- 
wardly with his thumb, " they have various methods, and some of 
them — if you will excuse the remark — seem to me more sensible 
than yours. The most common method, when the world proves too 
small to hold two men who do not entertain friendly feelings for 
each other, is for one to shoot or stab the other whenever he has op- 
portunity. Of course, the killer takes the risk, and lives in the 
expectation of similar treatment from the victim's relations or 
friends. Another very popular custom is to make the time and 
place of disagreement the time and place of settlement. Cold- 
blooded encounters are quite rare, comparatively ; and, I may add, 
the accounts we occasionally saw over there of your elaborate prepa- 
rations, and then of the culmination, where two fellows poked at 
each other with slender wires, excited our derision. Pardon my 
frankness! I am rather giving you the current thought of semi- 
civilized people than my own ; still, I must say, in candour, that 
nothing would induce me to stick one of those wires in a fellow, or 
to stand before him while he tickled me." 

"I do not feel authorized to discuss the point," observed Mr. 
Gordon, rather stiffly. "As I said before, the seconds arrange these 
details ; but I can say with safety that Lord Bulford will offer no 
objection to any civilized weapon. If you will refer me to a friend 
— Mr. Redbrook, for instance — it will afford me pleasure to wait 
upon him." 

"Ah! thank you!" answered Hodlake, also rising. "I thought 
of suggesting tomahawks, but you will probably exclude them from 
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your catalogue of civilized weapons. They are very efficient, never- 
theless. Stay ! Do I transgress in asking if I may write a line to 
your friend ?'' 

"Of course you are the sole judge, Mr. Hodlake." 

" I will take the responsibility," answered Hodlake, touching the 
bell, " if you will kindly bear the note, — unsealed, of course. Waiter, 
bring a sheet of note-paper, if you please.^' 

" Yes sir ! Pen an' hink, sir ?" 

" If you please. I will only detain you a moment, Mr. Gbrdon. 
Pray resume your seat." 

He moved over to the table and wrote as follows : 

"Henry Marmon, Esq.: 

" Sir, — I have undoubted proof that John Seadon Marmon, Vis- 
oount Bulford, is alive and in excellent health. It is entirely 
within my power to keep this secret and allow you to retain the 
title for a reasonable time. Mrs. Marmon will be informed of the 
facts, of course, and also Mr. Antliony Redbrook. The Curate of 
Marmondale already knows it in confidence. If you will exchange 
your present post for a more remote one, — and I beg to suggest St. 
Petersburg as the most acceptable, — ^you have the word of an En- 
glish gentleman that you will not be disturbed, say for ten years to 
come. If you send hostile messages to any friends of mine, I shall 
prevent an encounter by any means, and shall proclaim the true 
nobleman immediately. Mr. Grordon has not offered a formal cartel 
in my case, kindly delaying until my lameness is cured ; but I may 
say that I do not need an exchange of shots to establish my reputa- 
tion, and I b^ to decline any sort of conflict with you. 

"Robert Hodlake." 

^* I shall not read your note Mr. Hodlake," said Gordon, taking 
the folded paper. ^^ If it should contain anything that compromises 
m6, you will of course answer me." 

" My dear sir," said Hodlake, bowing, " I would not willingly 
injure a hair of your head, and nothing could tempt me to harm 
lH)rd Bulford either. Grood-evening." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Returk. 

MR. GORDON raet Lord Bulford at the club about fifteen min- 
utes later. He faithfully recounted his interview with Hod- 
lake^ handing him the note in conclusion, and remarking that he was 
entirely ignorant of its contents. He was not a little surprised to 
observe the changes in his friend's countenance while he read. First 
a deep flush of anger, and then a ghastly paleness that remained while 
their short colloquy lasted. 

" If there is aught amiss in the paper, Bulford/' said Gordon, as 
the other thrust the crumpled note into his pocket, " I have promised 
Mr. Hodlake an invitation from me, that must take precedence of 
yours. Say the word, and I will return to Charing Cross immedi- 
ately." 

" No," said the other ; " he — he postpones matters. There is a 
misunderstanding that must be cleared up. Oblige me by waiting a 
little." 

" Then I am at liberty to see Mr. Brook Redbrook ? Mr. Hod- 
lake is not ready. You are under no obligations to wait." 

" No !" answered Bulford ; " one thing at a time, hang it ! I must 
think over this new phase. Wait a day or two. Eight o'clock I I 
shall have time to change my dress. I must take the nine o'clock 
train. Don't be rash! I am going to kill this fellow! But wait 
until I am ready !" 

When Mr. Hodlake and his party were alighting at Marmondale 
the next day, Lord Bulford was driving from Simonburn to Dann- 
ford, in Northumberland. 

Mrs. Marmon received them with a cordial welcome, catching up 
the blooming boy and covering his face with kisses. 

" The child is your grandson, madame," said Hodlake, smiling at 
her raptures. "I have absolute proofs now, and there are several 
living witnesses to identify him ; but, I beg you, keep secret what I 
tell you : your other son must be considered, and I have promised 
him undisturbed possession of the title, upon conditions, and for a 
specified time." 

" And my darling will never leave me again ?" said Mrs. Marmon. 

"Only as far as Redbrook, madame, if you will be so kind. It 
is better so. You shall see hiln daily if you desire it. But he must 
be Don Cesar still, if you will allow me to finish what I have begun. 
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I think — nay, I atn sure — my plan will avert great danger now threat- 
ening your younger son. He has two quarrels on his hands. And 
either of the men whom he desires to meet will certainly kill him, 
if meetings take place. I know them both, and I know what they 
can do. And it is my earnest desire to save them from the crime of 
murder, as well as to save Mr. Marmon from a violent death. I 
think he will accept my proposition. In a few weeks, at farthest, we 
shall know his decision.'^ 

" I knew he must be my darling," said Mrs. Marmon, " when I 
first saw him. There are a hundred resemblances to his father that 
came out in succession when he fought over the clothes the other day. 
I seem to go back a score of years, and tMiold my own boy in my 
arms again. I received your letter from Northumberland, and your 
dispatch also, so mysteriously worded that I alone understood its 
meaning. You are a noble gentleman, Mr. Hodlake, and I pray 
Heaven that my boy may grow up to resemble you." 

" You are kind to say so, madame," answered Hodlake, blushing 
under her earnest gaze. "I hope he may grow up to be a wiser and 
better man. And one of my dreams, alas ! was to spend my life in 
guiding his. But his instincts are all in the right direction, and when 
he is Lord Bui ford " 

"Lor' Bulford 'ittle debble !" interrupted Don Cesar, oracularly. 
"Want Tommy eat rats! Take me to Tommy, Hollake! Want 
to pit Tommy in Mttle bed !" 

"Do not look so shocked, madame," said Hodlake, laughing; 
" there is nothing improper in the boy's thought, and he has learned 
the word from his nurse, Nanny. He only means to express his 
disapproval of Tommy's proposed diet. His first salutation to me, 
when I caught him away from the horses' hoofs, was in identical 
terms." 

" I trust he will learn a better vocabulary," said Mrs. Marmon, 
anxiously, " and unlearn Nanny's." 

"All in good time," replied Hodlake. "And now you will 
allow us to leave you for the day. I have been absent from Red- 
brook nearly a week, and they will be as eager to see Don Cesar as 
you were." 

" Mr. Hodlake," said the widow, while Emily and the boy were 
climbing into the vehicle, "I must say a word about — my son, 
Henry, and I am at a loss to know what I should say. You have 
won my entire confidence, and I may talk with freedom to you. 
Do not trust Henry's promises I I do not know his capacity for 
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wickedness ! I do not know what extent of danger would deter him 
from the accomplishment of any evil purpose I It humiliates me 
beyond expression to say this ; but the chief reason impelling me to 
part with th^ child now is the conviction that he would be safer at 
Srcdbrook than here. If I, his mother, can say this, you may know 
there is the most frightful calamity possible. Here is a telegram I 
received this morning.'^ 

Hodlake took the paper and read : 

" From Nanny Grady, Dannford, to Mrs. Marmon, Marmondale, 
Seven Oaks, Kent, — Master Henry has found out about the boy. 
Tell brother Dan and Mr. Hodlake, and keep good watch.'' 

"Nanny's trust in the^Ghost of Redbrook has weakened," ob- 
served Hodlake. 

*^ What do you mean ?" asked Mrs. Marmon, eagerly. 

"Nanny laid great stress upon the fact that Don Cesar was 
carried into Redbrook Hold. She quoted some ancient prophesy 
touching the security of any heir who entered those portals in 
that fashion. It is a pity I have no prospective inheritance, as I 
also was carried into that hospitable mansion when I broke my 

leg." 

"The superstition of the Redbrook villagers is amazing," said 
Mrs. Marmon. " How could Nanny know the child was carried 
in ?" 

" Oh, she watched," replied Hodlake ; " and I can corroborate her 
statement. I saw him carried in also. Nanny was hidden under 
the giant larches. I was spread out upon a large shutter, and just 
behind the boy." 

^' Well," said the lady, evidently greatly relieved, " it is comfort- 
ing to know the fact, though it is quite absurd, of course. Still, 
these simple country people do really carry young children into the 
Hold to this day. And, so far as I know, the omen has never been 
contradicted by after-events. Good-bye I" 

" Now," thought Hodlake, as the carriage emerged from the 
shady lane, "this sensible lady is more comfortable, because she 
thinks ancient Athel protects the boy. And I am obliged to con- 
fess that the fact of my entrance into the charmed precincts haunts 
me continually. Since Nanny uttered that ridiculous bit of tom- 
foolery, I find myself dwelling upon it, and making it a factor in 
my calculations for the future. Am I to assume an antagonistic 
attitude to Athel the First? And, if so, is this disembodied Entity 
a match for me — ^incarnate? I'll not believe it! He bolted me 
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out the other night 1 Next time he may not have as good luck! 
Emily," he continued, aloud, "did you ever hear anything about the 
Ghost of Redbrook?" 

" Oh yes, sir !" answered Emily, promptly. 

" The deuce you have ! And what is the extent of your infor- 
mation V^ 

'^ Beg pardon, sir !" said Emily. 

"How much have you heard?" said Hodlake, translating the 

inquiry. 

" Everybody knows, sir," replied Emily, " that old Athel walks. 
Likewise old Eric. It^s him that walks most. Without any ^ed, 
sir." 

"Then he cannot bite, certainly," observed Hodlake; "and he 
cannot talk or see or hear. But he is not the ghost, I suppose. Is 
it not Athel ?" 

" Eric walks most, sir," replied Emily. " And Eric is the one 
they mean when they talk about the ghost. Athel is the strongest, 
though. He comes out on Twelfth-night." 

" And does he amuse himself by frightening people ?" 

" Oh no, sir ! He don^t disturb nobody. Leastways, nobody that 
belongs to the family. Both of 'em are friendly to the Redbrooks. 
They do say nothing can hurt a Redbrook that once gets under 
AtheFs shield. And for that matter, nobody else !" 

" That last sentence is somewhat involved !" said Mr. Hodlake. 
" I do not see clearly where the antecedent applies !" 

" B^ pardon, sir !" said Emily. 

" What do you mean by ^ nobody else 7 " 

"They say, sir," answered Emily, "that anybody is safe that 
once gets under Athens shield ! / went uuder it when Miss Ethel 
first sent for me to mind Master Don ! I was a good bit frighted, 
though it was broad daylight when the chambermaid took me in the 
big room. It^s all hung round with cloth, sir, and it looked just 
like a funeral I My uncle is in the harmy, sir. He's a corporal, sir. 
He went to Rooshia to the war there, and before he started he 
went up to the Hold, and crawled on his hands and knees under 
Athel's shield. And in the war over there — in the Chimera, you 
know, sir — a cannon-ball went right through him, and killed the 
man behind him !" 

" What is all that?" said Hodlake, astonished. 

"All true, sir!" continued Emily, volubly; "the soldier that 
was killed was just behind Uncle Tim. And the ball couldn't get 
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at him without going through uncle first! And he was not even 
staggered ! It went clean through the other man, though V^ 

" That was the Chimera, you say ?" observed Hodlake ; " no 
doubt you are right ! And your uncle fought in the battles there, 
and was not injured?" 

" Not a scratch, sir ! He got made corporal there ' for gallantry 
in action,' sir. That's what the paper said. Do you think, sir," 
she continued, timidly, " that Athel ever wore them iron clothes ?" 

*' Yes. I think that is quite probable," 

"Then sir, if he could walk about when he was alive with all 
that iron on him, he must be a good bit stronger now he's dead ! 
They do say he dresses hisself all up in 'em at Twelfth-night. And 
Eric too. His'n is the heaviest. Here is the bridge, sir. Ah ! 
when I saw you and Master Don floated away last week, I felt so 
thankful you was both carried into the Hold ! You would have 
been drowned if it had chanced before ! But I told Miss Ethel, — 
she was well-nigh distracted, sir! I told her water could never 
drown you two !" 

*^ There is a proverb extant," quoth Mr. Hodlake, "that prom- 
ises immunity from drowning upon conditions. Hidalgo, I hope 
you owe your escape to Athel's agency !" 

" What that ?" said Don Cesar ; " is it good for eat ?" 

*^ No. We shall see Tommy presently." 

"Whoop!" said Don Cesar; "and Aunt Et'el. I love Tommy. 
Do you love Aunt Et'el, Hollake ?" 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Crane," said Hodlake, as the widow came 
dow^n the garden-path. " I see you have an island still. The water 
is on all sides of you." 

"Yes, sir," answered the widow; "I am thankful to see you 
alive again, sir. I thought you was biddin' adoo to this wale o' 
tears the last sight I got of you! Water all round? Yes, sir. 
And that Mr. Bolls has* been here worritin me about rent this 
blessed day. He says the law will fix Mr. Redbrook now, because 
the channel is changed. I wish I only knowed a bit of law !" 

" Well, Mrs. Crane," said Hodlake, musingly, " I know a little 
law. You have never written anything in the way of recognition 
of Mr. Bolls' claims ?" 

"Who? Me, sir? Not a line." 

"Then, tell Mr. Bolls when he calls again, there is a statute in 
force called the ^ Statute of Frauds,' that makes verbal engagements 
valueless, and demand from him a written engagement." 
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" Thank'ee, sir !" said the widow, triumphantly; " that'll do, sir/* 
V\\ not forget. Stattit o' Frods I But he's got a wife, sir/' 

" Well, that does not matter in this ease." 

" Only I couldn't ask for a engagement, you know, sir, and him 
not single ! Not that I'd have him, if every hair in his 'ed was 
hung with di'monds ! I understand, sir. It's only law. It will 
be a fine story for him to carry to the barrownight! Stattit o' 
Frods! I'll mind the word, and thank'ee, sir. Where's Dan, 
Era'ly?" 

Emily tossed her head with a glaring affectation of indifference. 

" Dunno, mum !" she said ; " he had to look after the parcels at 
the station. I thought he might have passed here before now." 

" Here he comes ! Crossing the bridge this minute ! In a spring- 
cart." 

" Suppose you ride with him, Emily ?" said Mr. Hodlake, con- 
siderately. ^* You can keep Don Cesar's valuables from fractures. 
Leave him with me. We will go on before you. Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Crane." 

" Now, Hidalgo," observed Hodlake, *^ I have made a couple of 
lovers happy by that arrangement." 

" Bit you didn't tell me if you love Aunt Et'el I" said the boy. 

" Hum ! I l)elieve you did propound that question. Suppose we 
compromise? I am willing to cultivate my affection for Tommy. 
If I love Tommy that will do?" 

"No!" replied Don Cesar. "You not love Aunt Et'el, you 
'ittle debble! Can't love Tommy like me. Can't lif Tommy by 
tail. He 'cratch you! He can lick Fluff! And he 'cratch your 
hand if you pull his tail. He 'cratches hard !" 

" It is quite probable that t'other beloved object can scratch, too!" 
murmured Hodlake. " Your question is quite perplexing, Hidalgo. 
If I should answer negatively, I fear I should hardly tell the 
truth '' 

" Tell troof and shame debble !" said Don Cesar, oracularly. 

"Yes, of course! And if I should answer affirmatively, it 
would be equivalent to the confession of most unmanly weakness ! 
It would be the abandonment of my most cherished plans. It would 
be a cruel wrong to a gallant fellow for whom she has a clear pref- 
erence, and who must needs be desperately in love with her. Let 
us lay the subject on the table, sefior." 

"Whoop!" said Don Cesar, who had been listening to this monor 
logue in utter bewilderment. " There is Atnt Et'el on hossy now!" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
The Welcome. 

MISS REDBROOK and Athel came cantering down the high- 
way as Don Cesar spoke, and stopped the vehicle to bid the 
travellers welcome. They had ridden out to meet them, Athel said, 
and if Miss Redbrook did not object, they would return with them 
to the Hold. Miss Redbrook did not object, as she was pining for 
the boy, who had been absent several days. 

" Got boo'ful bed for Tommy, Aunt Et'el ?" said he, as she rode 
by the window. "Hollake bujr^d it. Em'ly bringin^ it in 'ittle 
wagon V^ 

"And who bought your beautiful kilt and bonnet?" asked Miss 
Redbrook, surveying the handsome urchin with loving eyes. 

" HoUake ! He buy'd everysing ! Man had big house, all full 
of 'ittle beds, an' tops, an' sings. Want to buy house, bit couldn't 
bring it home. When I break up these sings, Hollake going back 
and buy more. Can you take me on hossy wiv you ?" 

" No. I think not. You are quite well, Mr. Hodlake ?" 

" Thank you ; yes,'' answered he. " We spent a day in London." 

" Saw hossy wiv long neck !" shouted Don Cesar. " Could look 
over high fence ! Saw big black pig in water ; black nose 'ticking 
up while he swim; saw green birds wiv nose broked; 'leven sousand 
of 'em ! all on 'ticks in big room ; saw lelephant ; big as house, an' 
'ittle boys yide on his back; saw camel, wiv his back all pit up, 
same as Tommy, when he see Fluff! Hollake walk all about, wivout 
'tick; buy'd cake every place! Em'ly eat plenty my cake, an' Hol- 
lake buy'd more ; lelephant got two tails ! and two long bones in his 
mouf, 'ticking out; man set on' em, an' lelephant lif him up and 
down, like I lif Tommy by his tail ! Hollake won't let me yide on 
lelephant back nor on bones ; 'fraid I fall !" 

" Uncle received your note," said Miss Redbrook, while Don Cesar 
paused to recover breath; "and we supposed you would arrive by 
this morning's first train. He sent the carriage early. But you 
delayed your journey an hour, I see." 

" No," answered Hollake ; " we left London at eight o'clock. But 
we drove to Marmondale first. I had a communication for Mrs. 
Marmon, which I had to deliver in person." 

"Whom did you see in London, Robert?" asked Athel, watching 
him intently. "Any one we know ?" 
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*^ No/' replied Hodlake, promptly ; " I had no intercourse in Lon- 
don with any one except shop-keepers. Oh, yes ! I met a gentleman 
at the hotel, a Mr. — Mr. ^^ 

" Cannot you remember his name ?" asked Athel, quietly. 

" Certainly ! It was Mr. (Jordon. By-the-bye, I remember now 
that he spoke of you.'' 

Athel looked at his watch. They were in the park now. Presently 
the carriage stopped, and Don Cesar sprang out. As Hodlake fol- 
lowed, more cautiously, Athel took his arm, and whispered a word 
in his ear. 

" Answer me like a true gentleman," he said ; " did Gordon bring 
you a message from Bulford ?" 

" What are you dreaming about ?" answered Hodlake, in the same 
tone. 

" If you don't answer me I shall remount Black Eric, and ride 
back to the station ! I am going to London. I have the precedence 
ill this business I" 

'^ What business are you talking about ?" said Hodlake. " What 
nonsense have you got into your head now?" 

Athel moved away, took his bridle from the groom's hand, and 
went into the saddle like a shot. 

" Please call that madman back. Miss Redbrook !" said Hodlake, 
as Ethel gathered up her long skirts and mounted the steps. " Here, 
Athel ! I will tell you the whole story. Come here !" 

Athel dismounted, and, with the bridle on his arm, drew near. 
There was an air of settled determination all over his countenance. 

" Do you think I am going to fight Lord Bulford ?" whispered 
Hodlake. 

" Yes, and I am going to forstall you !" answered Athel. 

" I assure you, upon my honour, that I shall not fight Lord Bul- 
ford !" said Hodlake. '' Will that do ?" 

" For the present, yes !" replied Athel, relinquishing his bridle 
once more. 

Miss Redbrook looked admiringly at Hodlake while he, with 
easy grace, mounted the steps, studiously resisting the inclination to 
limp. She had never seen him walk without support, and his pres- 
ent cautious methods lent dignity to his gait. Mr. Redbrook met 
him on the verandah with welcomes and congratulations. Mr. Dare 
was in the library, and he added his felicitations. 

" You look six inches taller — cluck 1" observed Mr. Dare ; " and 
you look ten years younger. I shall feel less reluctance now in 
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criticising your Latin. If you will take off that beard, I can fancy 
you a boy of eighteen." 

" But I have attained my majority, Mr. Dare," answered Hod- 
lake, "and I have never shaved my moustache. It is a virgin 
growth. In the army, I did not sh^ve at all, and I was ^ bearded 
like the 'pard.' I sacrificed my side-whiskers in New York, to 
j)lease my aunt." 

"Pity she did not demand an entire sacrifice," muttered Mr. 
Dare. "How in the world can a fellow eat soup with all that 
fringe over his mouth ?" 

"I will show you presently," replied Hodlake. "I knew the 
luncheon hour at this hospitable mansion, and timed my arrival 
accordingly. Only for the sake of the pleasant company, I assure 
you, Miss Redbrook ! I restrained my appetite in London, where 
I had breakfast " 

"You must be moderate at luncheon also," said Mr. Redbrook; 
" we shall have whitebait at dinner, and a saddle of mutton that 
will rival the South Downs. Did you get whitebait in London ?" 

" No, sir ; but my bankers sent a lad with me to a famous chop- 
house in the city, to point out the locality, and I, being voracious at 
the time, ate so many chops that dinner had no attractions for me. 
Don Cesar made up for my delinquency, however." 

After luncheon, the London parcels were opened in the library. 
The miniature bedstead was erected in a corner, and Tommy was 
speedily coiled upon it, purring with intense satisfaction. The suits 
of new attire were examined and approved, while Don Cesar arranged 
his toys in the vicinity of Tommy's couch. 

"What have you done with the velveteen suit, Emily?" asked 
Miss Redbrook, after passing a favourable judgment upon the late 
purchases. " It is not here." 

" Please, miss," answered Emily, " Master Don and Mr. Hodlake 
gave that away " 

" 'Ittle boy in street," put in Don Cesar, " hab ugly clothes. Holes 
in his knees. Good 'ittle boy ! Me don't want 'em !" 

" Why, the suit was quite new!" said Miss Redbrook; '^andit 
was very handsome, too. It was bought less than a month ago. 
Beautiful velveteen ! It looked like real velvet! Grave it away? 
Really I Pray, Mr. Hodlake, what did you pay for these kilts and 
sailor things ?" 

"I do not remember," answered Hodlake, humbly; "some pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Hidalgo selected them, I believe, and I relied 
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upon Emily^s judgment. He saw them in a window, and demanded 
immediate possession. I saw some boys in Hyde Park in similar 
garments. They are all right, I assure you. As for the donation 
of the cast-off suit, that was Don Cesar's business. He selected the 
small boy, and I judged that the fit would be complete. He was 
not quite so plump as his benefactor, but otherwise about of equal 
dimensions. It was a clear case of charity, and I was struck with 
Don Cesar's penetration in selecting the object of his benefactions. 
At all events, his decision was so prompt, and his attitude so unyield- 
ing, that I ^^ 

" Me tell 'ittle boy," broke in Don Cesar again, " take care ! Tell 
him Aunt Et'el buyed 'em. Tell him he 'ittle debble if he play in 
dirt wiv nice clothes on 1" 

^'Well," said Miss Redbrook, sighing, "it will do no good to 
lament now ! Still, a four-pound suit was hardly the sort of attire 
for a little street beggar !" 

" I am very sorry !" said Hodlake, in a low tone ; " I see you 
are incensed, and very justly, no doubt. But the little rascal 
assumed domination so suddenly that the whole thing was done 
before I had time to reflect. And these new things — I suppose 
they are all cotton or wool or something, though the man positively 
asserted they were not !" 

*^ Not what?" said Ethel, smiling graciously. 

"Not wool, — that is, if they should not be wool," answered Hod- 
lake, embarrassed, "I think he affirmed there was not a thread of 
something, either cotton or wool, — and I have heard ladies talking 
about the matter frequently, and know how important " 

" Baa ! Nanny B'ack Sheep ! Dot any wool ?" sang Don Cesar. 

This sally ended the discussion. Ethel kissed the boy, and for- 
gave the loss of the velveteens. Athel took Hodlake's arm, and led 
hipi out on the lawn. 

" Let us go to the arbour and smoke," he said. " I see we shall 
have to exchange confidences. I have some things to tell you, and 
there are other things I must learn from you. First, I saw your 
ghost the other night !" 

"Tell me that in detail !" said Hodlake, lighting his cigar. 

" I can tell you in few words," answered Athel. " I took my 
candle and went into the tapestried room from my own chamber. 
I had previously entered through the postern there and unbolted 
the door. When I got in I put my candlestick on the elbow of 
Eric's armour, and walked across the chamber. While I was on 
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the other side I fancied the arm was thrown up, and the candlestick 
fell, extinguishing the light. I went back to the blue room for 
matches, and when I got them I found the door bolted against me ! 
Through the keyhole I saw what you described in your letter. A 
figure — headless — moved across the tiled floor, and disappeared. It 
was after midnight. I went down-stairs, got the postern-key, let 
myself out by the library window, and ascended by the postern 
stair, lighted by wax matches like these. The room was empty I 
I poked AthePs sword all over the walls, like Hamlet, but there 
was nothing behind the arras. I reclaimed my candlestick, and 
returned to my own room and went to bed. That is all. Last 
night there were no disturbances." 

"What explanation have you?" asked Hod lake. 

"None. I am bothered about it. The next time I will take 
better care." 

"What next?" said Hodlake. 

'^ Next — Bulford ! He came to Paris in a bad humour. Brook 
and I met him at a caf6 on the lx)ulevard. I left them together, 
and he quarrelled with Brook, and the latter knocked him down ! 
Then he came to the legation, and told me of the afiair, and spoke 
abusively of you. Then I told him — I forget what, but gave him 
to understand that I was at his service if he felt belligerent. Then 
I found Brook, and obtained his promise to refer the messenger to 
me if Bulford sent a challenge, and I came here in answer to your 
letter, — the Delacour letter, you know. I only saw you a moment, 
as you remember, when you and the boy went down the river ! I 
could not go to Marmondale after my interview with Bulford, so I 
have waited here for you. Now for your story. What did you do 
to enrage him ?" 

" He was insolent," answered Hodlake, coolly, " and I was strapped 
up on the lounge in the library. I told him Fd knock him in the 
head with my crutch if he came within reach, or would kick him 
when my leg was at liberty. Mr. Redbrook interrupted us and he 
went away immediately. Mr. Gordon waited upon me yesterday 
evening in London, merely to ascertain if I was well enough to stand 
up and be shot at. I requested a few days^ delay — and sent a note 
to his principal." 

" What did you say ?" asked Athel, eagerly. 

"Ah, that is a secret! Soyez tranquUle, my boy! I shall not 
fight Bulford or anybody else on any conceivable pretext ! If he 
should assail me, it is quite likely that I should ^ lick' him, as Don 
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Cesar says. But I think my note will quiet him. And you shall 
not fight him either ! I had some good fun discussing the matter 
with Mr. Gordon. I have a scar on my body, and when I got it 
I saw the fellow shoot ; he was fully eight hundred yards distant. 
So I told Mr. Gordon my last encounter was with Mini6 rifles at 
eight hundred yards, and enquired if his friend would object? He 
was quite formal,— declined discussing the question of weapons, and 
requested me to refer him to you to make the preliminary arrange- 
ments. I took all my laughing out after I went to bed !" 

" Well,'^ said Athel, after meditating in silence a few minutes, 
'^ I suppose it can rest in this form for the present. But he must 
call Brook out or quit the service. There were too many witnesses. 
No back down is possible on either side ! And now, Robert, the time 
has arrived for my revelations. Has it not?" 

" Yes ; let us go in. Mr. Dare is coming down the drive. Shall 
we not take him back with us?" 

" By all means I" said Athel. " I should have told the story to 
Mr. Dare long ago, if you had not requested delay." 

"It is better this way," answered Hodlake. " Mr. Dare, do not go, 
please. Athel has something to tell, and he wishes you to be an 
auditor." 

The trio walked back to the mansion. Mr. Redbrook and Ethel 
were in the library with Don Cesar, who was engrossed with his 
toys. 

" I have a long story to tell, sir," began Athel. " You and Miss 
Redbrook will greatly oblige me by listening to it, — Mr. Dare also. 
We shall not be interrupted here. May I begin ?" 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Redbrook ; " sit there by the window. 
Ethel, my dear, take this chair. Mr. Dare, draw up, if you please. 
You do not object to Don Cesar^s presence ?" 

" Oh no, sir," said Athel, " Here is a seat, Robert. I want you 
there, wl^^re I can look into your honest eyes." 

He leaned his head upon his hand and close<l his eyes, recalling 
the events he had to narrate, and arranging the order of statement. 
After a few minutes' reflection, he straightened himself up, and, 
addressing Mr. Redbrook, began his story. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Athel's Story. 

'^ A yTY earliest recollections are connected with the town and har- 
-L'-L hour of Port Royal," began Athel, looking bravely into the 
eyes of Hodlake, who sat nearest the speaker. " I was not as old 
as the boy yonder. My mother lived in a comfortable house not far 
from thg harbour. During a large part of the year she was absent, 
and I was left in charge of a middle-aged negress, who was major- 
domo of our establishment. She is still alive, I suppose, and her 

name is Mammy " 

" May I ask," said Mr. Redbrook, " where is Port Royal ?" 
"It is a seaport on the South Carolina coast. I was not born 
there, but on this island. My mother was an Englishwoman, in 
tolerably easy circumstances, and my memory of her — well, the 
picture yonder of the Lady Agatha is more like her than any other i| 

portrait in this room. I have grown into this conviction since 
Robert sketched the face one day, and then turned it into mine. 
She died twelve years ago, when I was a school-boy. She was in 
Mobile at the time, and I was in Port Royal. 

" There is not much to tell of my young days. I inherited the 
house, some bank-stock, that yielded enough annual revenue for 
my needs, and Mammy. When I was twenty-one I made Mammy 
free. 

"The war began soon after I attained my majority. I had 
always hankered for the stage, and I acted in minor parts at 
Charleston and Savannah when I was quite young. In 1861 I 
had reached the rank of a regular professional, and had sustained 
leading parts in city theatres for some years. It was in the spring 
of 1861 that a military company was formed in Port Royal, and 
I was elected first lieutenant during my absence, and I th«s became 
an officer without my knowledge or consent. Still, all my friends 
were in the company, the life was exciting and novel, and within a 
month I was with the main army in Northern Virginia. Some 
slight exploit, of no consequence whatever, put me upon the staff of 
a brigadier, with the rank of captain. I have the commission some- 
where among my papers. I sold my house, my bank-stock became 
worthless, and excepting a roll of money that was not current be- 
yond the limits of the Confederacy, I had nothing but my profession, 
— that is, my two professions. I was heartily sick of warfare, and 
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eager to get out of the army and out of the country, when I was 
captured. 

"A few hours before I was taken, I had carried a message to an 
outlying brigade, some six or eight miles from the drift of battle. 
I passed a sentinel on the bank of a little stream, — they call them 
creeks over there, you call them rivers here, — and I merely ex- 
changed salutations with the solitary picket and rode away, promis- 
ing to recall him when I reached his camp. Before the messenger 
whom I sent reached him he was knocked over by a bullet, and 
five minutes later we were all engaged in a night skirmish in the 
creek and on both banks of it. We drove the enemy back, and then 
I went after my solitary sentry. 

*^ We found him — the major in command, the surgeon, and I — 
after hunting in the bushes by the fading light. The bullet had 
entered his breast, just over the heart, making a frightful wound. 
Looking havk to it now, I marvel that he was still alive, but he 
was. The surgeon examined the wound, pronounced it certainly 
fatal, remounted his horse, and rode away with the major. 

" I had seen hundreds of men die with comparative indifference. 
War has a very hardening influence even upon the tender-hearted. 
But there was some unaccountable fascination about this poor fellow 
that held me there, while I tried to smooth his passage from the 
horrors of life to the calm Unknown and Unknowing " 

" Don't talk that sort of rubbish, Athel," said Hodlake. " What 
do you know about the Unknown, that you venture to term it the 
Unknowing ?" 

" Well," said the other, " excuse me ! But I was only recounting 
my thoughts at the time. No matter !" 

"But it does matter!" said Hodlake, persistently. "A fellow 
with as much sense as you have should know better than to flout 
such cheap infidelity in the faces of people. You say the unknown 
is precisely the thing that you know all about. Bosh ! Go on, my 
boy!" 

"I stand convicted," said Athel, humbly, "but I had such a 
thought then. I raised his head on my knees, gave him some water, 
and asked what I could do to comfort him. He told me to take an 
unsealed letter from his pocket, to add a postscript, and post the 
letter as addressed whenever I had the opportunity. I laid him 
back on the grass, and left him there to breathe out his life under 
the quiet stars. Heaven knows how my heart ached then, and how 
affecting the memory of that sad parting is to me to-day I" 
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He stopped and dried his eyes. £thel watched his manly face, 
unconscious of the sympathizing moisture in her own gentle eyes. 
Mr. Bedbrook listened with absorbed interest. 

" Go on, my boy/^ said Hodlake, softly. 

"You will understand/' continued Athel, "that a private soldier, 
falling in a battle where hundreds are killed, would be speedily 
buried, with scarcely an attempt at identification. When the sur- 
vivors get together again, the roll-call shows some missing names — 
that is all. I did not ask his name. I did not see his face dis- 
tinctly enough to recognize him, if I had ever seen him before ; and, 
while I pressed on to overtake the commanding officer, I strayed 
from the path, rode into an ambush, was suddenly seized, pulled out 
of the saddle, and was a prisoner. My arms were taken, and I was 
allowed a measure of liberty upon parole. I engaged to make no 
attempt at flight until I reached New York. 

" My first business was to read the letter and add the postscript. 
The soldier had fallen with his side and breast in a little rivulet, 
and the letter was stained and damp. There was a sad tone through- 
out the note, and it was doubly sad to me while I was brooding over 
the poor fellow's fate. 1 read it, re-read it, pondered over it, taried 
to compose a sentence to add, — but I could not do it To-day it 
looks to me like some occult force had been present that over- 
mastered my energies. I know that I have experienced precisely 
similar sensations up there once or twice '' 

"Up where?" said Mr. Redbrook, eagerly. 

" Up in my chamber. I have heard the armour clash in AthePa 
room once or twice, and I felt like I was in the grip of some un- 
known power." 

"Analyze it, my boy," said Hodlake, soothingly. " Give accurate 
description of your sensations; it is in your line, you know. It be- 
longs to the abyss which you and Mr. Kenan have sounded." 

" I sealed the envelope," resumed Athel, " and when I reached 
New York there was an instant of wild confusion on the ferry-boat, 
and I escaped. My parole had expired ! I dashed down unknown 
streets, and at last reached a building with the sign ' Post-Office' on 
it. I know now it was Nassau Street. Then I thought of the let- 
ter, and, getting directions from a stranger, I dropped it into the 
narrow window, and bade adieu to it and all its surrounding sor- 
rows. The letter was addressed to you, sir, was dated in Mobile^ 
and signed ^Athel Redbrook.'" 

There was a pause here. Mr. Bedbrook bowed his head as if in 
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acquiescence, and as if the announcement did not surprise him. 
Ethel looked alternately at the speaker and at Hodlake. The latter 
preserved his composed expression, while Athel waited for the effect 
of his last words. 

" Go on, my boy," said Hodlake, at last ; " there is more to tell." 

" The after events followed rapidly. I got away into Canada, 
where I remained until I sailed for England. I was hospitably en- 
tertained in Montreal, where my dilapidated uniform gave me ingress 
to many pleasant homes. I was Captain Delacour, of " 

" You were Captain Delacour !" said Ethel, red and pale by turns. 
"Your 

"Captain Delacour!" said Mr. Dare; "cluck! — and why did 
you take that name?" 

" I was captain by brevet," replied he. " I got the rank when I 
got my staff appointment." 

" But why Delacour ?" said Mr. Dare. 

" Simply because that is my name. Clarence Delacour. And 1 
have never had any other name until I reached Red brook, nearly a 
year ago. It is not easy to make you understand my exact position. 
In fact, I hardly understand it myself now. But I will try to ex- 
plain. Captain Delacour was a member of the army. So long as 
he was a prisoner and liable to exchange, he was still in the army. 
But an escaped prisoner did not exactly occupy the same position. 
I could probably have gotten off in New York by doing two things. 
First, by applying to Her Majesty's consul. Second, by taking an 
oath of allegiance to the Federal government. But it would have 
been impossible to prove my birthplace, and this alternative involved 
the risk of recapture. And I owed no allegiance to the Federal 
government, and did not desire the loss of my nationality. So I 
came here Mr. Johnston Smith, of Montreal, instead of following the 
example of several comrades and returning by perilous routes to the 
battle-fields. The war was now behind me, and I resolved to see 
no more of its hideous realities. Still, I was troubled lest, in these 
days of telegraphs and multiplied newspapers. Captain Delacour 
should be traced and accused of desertion. This is an infamous 
offence in a private. It is heinous in the case of an ofificer. There- 
fore, I was most eager to lose my identity. With no living relation 
it did not matter, and while I was meditating upon this point, sitting 
on the box-seat of the Tunbridge coach, the coachman suddenly 
startled me by naming Athel Redbrook I 

" He had been talking to my dumb ears some half hour, but this 

13 
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name suddenly recalled the past. I gained all the information I 
could from the ooacI\m^n, and decided to stop at the Wheatfield Inn. 
I learned more from the landlord and from my friend, Mr. Dare, 
and when the time arrived for me to register my name^ I just wrote 
— ^Athel Redbrook. You know all the rest. 

" I have played many parts on the stage. I have changed with 
Protean facility from part to part, enacting opposite characters on 
the same night. But I never had a r6U like that of Athel Red- 
brook ! It stung me every time I was so addressed. The money 
that your lavish kindness forced upon me, supposing I was your 
kinsman, burned my palm ! Look you, sir! I have repaid every 
penny of it ! Mr. Dare has my accounting. I do not owe you one 
penny that came to me by this fraudulent impersonation ! But there 
is Black Eric, who goes back to his old master, of course. And 
there only remains the weight of obligation made up of your aiFeo- 
tionate treatment of me during these months, the princely entertain- 
ment I have received within these walls, and your present endurance 
of my presence here while I tell this story. 

" I have nothing to say in extenuation. Only this : there was a 
poor youth over yonder who died almost in my arms, — so forlorn 
that he had nothing in the wide world but his name. And there 
was some vague idea in my mind, that when he gave me that piteous 
note, — which seemed to me, as it burnt in upon my memory like the 
wail of a lost spirit,-*— it seemed to me that he had made me his heir 
to this single possession. I thought I wronged only the dead, and 
I thought that dead man had in some way condoned the wrong and 
justified my course. But this living man, Robert Hodlake, to whom 
I told the story long ago, has shown me that this conclusion was 
false. And I should have told you all this sooner, but that he made 
me wait. My story is finished." 

Ethel arose, a pink flush spreading over her face, came over to 
his chair, and held out her hand. He took it, kissed it, and relin- 
quished it. Mr. Redbrook followed promptly, taking his hand and 
shaking it warmly. 

"I thought I was giving my affection to Athel Redbrook," he 
said, ''but it was given to you. It is just the same for Clarence 
Delacour. I see much that was wrong in your act, but I also see 
multitudes of extenuating circumstances. No other man can be- 
stride Black Eric except by your permission. And no change is 
wrought i^y this recital, except that I like you better now than I 
di':' J osterday." 
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** I bade the boy wait/' said Hodlake^ laying his hand on AthePs 
shoulder, *^ for several reasons. First, I saw his face yonder/' point- 
ing to the portrait of Lady Agatha, "and I felt sure he must be 
Mr. Kedbrook's kinsman. Second, when he told me the story you 
have just heard, while I was trussed up in splints and starch, I 
recalled certain things I had heard about Captain Delaoour. That 
-was after you had questioned mcj Miss Redbrook ! And your per- 
sistent questions evoked mine to Athel. Well, among other things, 
among many manifestations of worthy traits, I learned of the ex- 
ploit, as he calls it, that won his staff appointment ^" 

" Pish I" interrupted Athel ; " it was nothing ! a mere trick of 
horsemanship.'^ 

" It was a ride an hour xong in the very jaws of death !" con- 
tinued Hodlake, ** and its object was to rescue his old South Carolina 
company from annihilation 1 They were in ambush and in fancied 
security, but they would have been cut to pieces but for this boy. 
He had been transferred to an Alabama regiment, and with great 
diflBculty he obtained permission to make this desperate venture. He 
rode an hour along the hostile line, and he was the one target for 
ten thousand bullets, but he succeeded and saved his friends! I 
had heard the story around the camp-fires, but did not then know 
the hero ^^ 

*^Did you never meet him over there?" said Ethel, with even 
tones. 

"Ah! hem!" said Hodlake, slowly; "I may have seen him a 
hundred times. I have thought sometimes, when he was upon his 
horse, that I had seen such a figure before in the midst of warlike 
circumstance. Biub I could not be certain. I know my face was 
new to him and that his face was new to me when we met on the 
day of my accident at Brye Hill. Had you ever seen me before, 
Athel r 

" Never." 

" You have manifested so great an interest in Captain Dela^jour, 
Miss Redbrook," said Hodlake, maliciously, " that I have been 
quite anxious to give you Athel's story. I hope you are satisfied 
now as to his identity ?" 

"Yes!" answered Ethel, humbly. "My friend, Miss Delisle, had 
mentioned him in her lettei-s, and I thought from her description — 
I mean I did not think ^" 

" If your bright example," said Hodlake, courteously, " would be 
thought a valid excuse, and if I did not risk your displeasure, I 
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might almost venture to ask what Miss Delisle's description was 
like?" 

Ethel coloured again, as she met his bold, honest eyes. 

"Lady Agatha — cluck!" said Mr. Dare, rising before she had 
time to reply ; " Lady Agatha had a twin sister, who married the 
Chevalier De la Cour. And their descendants are or were in Eng- 
land in this century. I have— cluck — the genealogy at my house. 
Come over there, my young sir, and let us examine the records. I be- 
lieve you are allied to the house of Redbrook, after all I Will you 
come ?" 

" Allied to the house of Redbrook !" said Hodlake, as the two 
departed ; " of course !" 



CHAPTER XXXIL 
The Anagram. 

MR. DARE carried off the quondam Athel, and Mr. Redbrook 
walked to and fro in the spacious library in profound medi- 
tation, sometimes pausing to play with Don Cesar's yellow curls, 
and sometimes glancing at Ethel and Hodlake, who sat at the bay- 
window in moody silence. Ethel was conscious that Hodlake rather 
dominated her, and she was restive and resentful under this impres- 
sion. Hodlake was thinking of a sea-voyage, and of New York 
harbour in the distance. Don Cesar had been allotted about six 
feet square of the library corner near the window, where his numer- 
ous toys were collected in magnificent confusion. Among his pos- 
sessions was the toy bedstead; upon this Tommy was coiled up 
sleeping between Don Cesar's raids, and taking these raids very 
meekly when they came. The boy patted him, lifted him gently 
by his tail, smoothed his fur — generally the wrong way — at odd 
intervals, and then returned to the more absorbing occupation of 
building. His protector had also bought him a box of gorgeous 
blocks, with letters on three sides, and pictures on the other three, 
and the urchin had already mastered the combinations of the pictured 
sides, and also the major part of the alphabet. He was now erecting 
a mimic tower of blocks with great industry, rebuilding whenever 
the pile got out of the line of the perpendicular, mildly rebuking 
each block as he replaced it, with his favourite epithet of ^* 'ittle 
debble." 
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" I have something to tell you," observed Hodlake, in a low tone, 
" if you will give me a hearing. Indeed, I have two things. One, 
I may say here. The other — well, I will ask you to join me in a 
promenade, if you will do me the honour." 

" I am all attention," answered Ethel, with a swift glance at his 
face. 

" You mean for the first matter. It relates to Athel." 

" That is, to Captain Delacour ?" said she. 

" No. I think he has borne the name of Athel Kedbrook worthily, 
and I think he should retain it. He is akin to the house of Red- 
brook " 

" What do you mean by akin ?" asked Mr. Redbrook, who had 
overheard this last remark in passing. Hodlake once more levelled 
his finger at the portrait of the Lady Agatha. 

" Hidalgo !" said he, " come here ! Do you know my portfolio?" 

" Wiv pitty pictures in it? Yes; on table in your room." 

" Can you bring it, my boy ? Don't fall on the stairs !" he con- 
tinued, as Don Cesar trotted out. " I send him because such com- 
missions give him great pleasure, and because I would encourage 
his native propensity to serve others rather than himself. This is 
one of the regal attributes of manhood. The boy is thoroughbred, 
probably on the maternal side. Yes, certainly !" 

"Do you know anything about the maternal side?" said Ethel, 
eagerly. 

" I have some suspicions," replied Hodlake. " I will tell you in 
due time. Ah, here he comes ! I thank you, Hidalgo." 

"Show pitty pictures!" said Don Cesar; "dis one! Look, Aunt 
Et'el I See water, and house, and pitty tree. What name, Hollake?" 

" Fort Augusta. In — in a harbour somewhere. That is a pal- 
metto tree. I was younger when I made that sketch." 

"Charleston harbour, I think you said," observed Ethel; "this 
is the sketch you showed — Captain Delacour some weeks ago, when 
you pretended it was Fort Sumter." 

"Did I?" said Hodlake, reflecting. "No, it is not Charleston 
harbour. No matter, now. This is the gketch I want. Look, 
Mr. Redbrook, Miss Ethel will remember that it was Lady Agatha 
until I added the beard and hat. The resemblance is remarkable." 

"But Lady Agatha died childless," said Mr. Redbrook. "Our 
line does not come through her." 

" No," replied Hodlake ; " I am not trying to show a legal kin- 
ship. Indeed, I only refer to this as a coincidence. It is of no 
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value. But it would pain me greatly if Athel resumed his old name. 
There would be more or less scandal. There would be a derangement 
of oertain plans. You are both too severe in your thoughts. Athel 
put the case in a nutshell, when he said the luckless boy over there 
had only his name to give, and gave that to the kind stranger who 
ministered to him in the death agoqy." 

"But the true Athel was alive when he left him !" whispered 
Ethel. 

" What is that ?" said Hodlake, starting. " You have forgotten his 
account of the wound. The surgeon said he had only a few minutes 
to live. I tell you he is dead — dead — dead !" 

" But you do not kaow that he died that night/' persisted Ethel; 
" if you can say he certainly died of that wound, speaking from 
your own knowledge, the case will be changed." 

" I can say he is dead,'' replied Hodlake, after a brief pause. 

" Did you know him ?" asked Ethel, timidly. 

" Yes. I hoped to escape this. I was not prepared for your sus- 
picion of inaccuracy in Athel's story. And, I may add, I think it 
cruel. If a man ever told the simple truth ." 

" Tell troof, and shame debble !" put in Don Cesar, looking up 
from his blocks. Hodlake's face flushed, and he was silent. Mr. 
Redbrook resumed his walk, and Ethel, kneeling by the boy's side, 
began to arrange his blocks on the carpet. 

" Come see, Mr. Hodlake," she said ; " Don Cesar can almost spell 
your name himself. Now, Hidalgo 1 Let us see what you can do." 

" H," said the boy ; " now yound O. What next?" 

" Let us begin with R," said Ethel. " Now, I will help you." 

In a few minutes the blocks were arranged in line, and the full 
name appeared in large capitals : 

"ROBERT HODLAKE." 

" Now, Mr. Hodlake," said Ethel, " here is another curious coin- 
cidence. Pray look !" Her nimble fingers rapidly changed the 
positions of the blocks, and they once more appeared in line, with the 
name of 

" ATHEL REDBROOK" staring him in the face. 

She arose from her knees, disarranging the blocks, kissed Don 
Cesar, and, laying her hand on his arm, led Hodlake out upon the 
verandah. 

" It is time for the promenade," she said, simply. 

A moment before the bridge catastrophe, while he held Don Cesar 
in his arm, and waved her back with the other hand, he had called her 
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" Ethel." And the scene came vividly back to her and quickened 
her pulses when he spoke. 

*^ Ethel," he said, mournfully, " all concealment is at an end. You 
have found me out. I have betrayed myself by some atrocious blun- 
der, and all my fine plans are hopelessly wrecked." 

She walked on without reply, directing their course to the rustic 
bench, where he had found her on the day of Lord Bulford's arrival. 

" Let us sit here," she said ; " and now sir, if you please, tell me 
all about that fatal wound and your recovery. We will discuss your 
plans afterwards. Betrayed yourself! See! Here is the sketch 
you made for me. Sir Athol. I made a few additions. Whose face 
is this r 

The likeness to himself was so startling that he was dumb. 

" Now, begin, if you please," she continued, replacing the sketch 
in her pocket. " We left you dying, on the margin of the creek, 
you know. What next ?" 

" It is a heavenly relief!" he muttered, " to get this watchful reti- 
cence knocjted in the head. That much is good. But if that terri- 
ble wound had been really fatal, how much better it would have 
been !" 

" Then," said Ethel, maliciously, " that was not the time when 
you i)ecame dead— dead— dead ! Pray, how many lives have you ? 
I suppose Tommy has nine, according to the proverb. But none of 
the RedbVooks have manifested similar vitality. I am curious to 
learn what induces you to renounce your name. The old motto of 
your ancestors is * Hands keep lands.^ • So you " 

" I have no lands to keep !" replied he, moodily. 

" Well I The other version reads, ^ Hands win lands.^ " 

*^ I do not want any lands ! I have some acres — beyond the sea, 
but the value is niV^ 

" Apropos /" said Ethel. " Where is Fort Augusta?" 

" In Port Royal harbour," he answered. 

"But Captain Delacour has just told us that his life was spent at 
Port Royal, yet he failed to recognize anything in your sketch !" 

" No doubt," said Hodlake, coolly. " His Port Royal is in South 
Carolina. Mine is in Jamaica; and as he, like Mr. Weller, had no 
double million magnifier, he could hardly distinguish the outlines of 
Fort Augusta a thousand miles distant." 

" And why did you not say this the other day, when you were 
talking all that nonsense about Fort Sumter?" 

" Because a certain sharp-eyed lady was lying in wait to catch 
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some unguarded word. It is some oomfort to reflect that you did 
not catch me napping after all I If it had not been for that portrait 
of Sir Athol! May I ask the cause of your merriment?" 

She took a small parcel from her pocket, and unfolded some 
papers. First she took out an envelope and placed it before him. 

" Do you recognize this ?" she asked, quietly. 

" Yes. I wrote that. It is addressed to Athel, in Paris. Ah ! 
I remember I You broke the seal the other day to read the ghost 
letter. Why have you kept this ?" 

"To compare the address with this signature!" she answered, 
presenting the Mobile letter. " I think the signature to this letter 
is more strikingly like the address on the envelope than your picture 
is like Sir AthoPs !" 

" I give it up !" said Hodlake, despairingly. " I am vanquished ! 
I am going back to America to buy a little nigger to lead me about, 
and keep me from walking into the fire ! And you have known 
this, and remained silent, leaving me to blunder on, making ridicu- 
lous mistakes all the time. Your heart must be ma^e of brick- 
bats !" 

" It would have been horridly underbred, Mr. Hodlake," she 
said, with dignity, " if I had referred in any way to your dual iden- 
tity. I could not know your reasons, and I could not ask questions. 
Even now I am unable to see why you abandoned your own name 
and gave it to Captain Delacour. Hadn't you better tell me that 
story now?" 

"You say ^Mr. Hodlake?^" said he, inquiringly. 

"Yes, certainly ! Until you authorize a different name." 

" And will you continue Delacour's title, — ^ Cousin Athel ?' " 

" I never called him Cousin Athel," she answered. " Never ! Be- 
gin your story, please !" 

" The story as told by Athel was accurate, except that he omitted 
a hundred tokens of kind sympathy wherewith he strove to cheer a 
dying man. There is nothing wonderful about my escape. The 
fellow who shot me was about a mile distant, perhaps more, and 
it was a spent ball that knocked me over. The wound looked 
ghastly enough, and I bear a very warlike scar, but no bone was 
broken. The ragged bullet — here it is — was imbedded under the 
muscles." 

She took the bit of metal in her hand, shuddering. 

" Pooh !" he said, tossing the bullet on the grass; "it was only a 
scratch, though I lost so much blood. I wonder I kept the thing 
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so long. Well, some negroes, who had been prowling through the 
deserted camp, found me during the night, and carried me to a 
neighbouring house. There were only a widow and her daughter 
there, and these two had had enough hideous experience to cut out 
the ball, and dress my wound. In two days I was well enough 
to walk, and in a week I was in New York. 

^^ I told you I have an aunt there. She is my mother's sister, 
unmarried and passably rich. As the days passed she learned to 
love me, and I suppose I feel all the affection for her that could be 
due from a son. She announced her purpose, — in fact she made 
her will, giving me all her estate, and immediately fixed my allow- 
ance at a figure about six times greater than my possible wants. 
The London bankers have sent me two notices since I have been 
here of remittances from her on my account. I have enough money 
in their hands to pay the expenses of a trip around the world.* 
While Don Cesar and I were sailing down the brook the other day, 
I thought I would take him to New York first, and then to Jamaica. 
But this Bujford business " 

"What Bulford business ?'' said Ethel, feeling her pulsations 
retarding. 

"I have not told you. That was the second matter. Since I 
have been here I have contracted the habit of suspecting. When 
Athel came you suspected " 

" I did not suspect !" she answered, indignantly, " He wrote a 
note from London a day or two after his arrival and signed it ^A. R.' 
The letters did not correspond with those in your Mobile note. The 
writing was entirely different, and I may add a great deal better, 
and I thought any man who inherited the name of Athel Kedbrook 
would take a certain pride in writing it in full. Even I, who only 
inherit the feminine form of the name, should never dream of sign- 
ing anything less. Does the sun of Jamaica burn out all reverence 
for gentle ancestry ?" 

"-BA bienT continued Hodlake, "that was a burst! Well, I 
have been watching everything. When Mr. Hodlake came, you 
thought he was Captain Delaeour !" 

" That was because Bertha's description pointed that way !'' said 
she, blushing. 

" May I see or hear the description ?*' 

" Certainly not, sir I What were you saying about Lord Bulford f 

" Oh ! I got a clue to Don Cesar's connections over there at Mar- 
mondale, and having the clue, I took him with me to Northumber- 
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land and ran the clue to earth. It was a true clue, and his identity 
is established beyond question." 

"You seem to be at your old tricks," said Ethel, petulantly; 
"at another time I shall be most eager to hear the child's story; but 
now — Lord Bulford ! Have you seen him «ince your return from 
Northumberland ?" 

" Yes. I spent a day with him in London." 

" And do you expect to see him again — shortly ?" she said, with a 
searching look into his eyes. 

"Yes; I think I shall see him presently. But he is incognito, 
and I wished to ask you if you would kindly consent to conceal his 
identity a little while." 

"Where is he?" said Ethel, starting up, filled with numberless 
apprehensions. 

"No need of haste," said Hodlake, tranquilly; "he is in the 
library there, probably constructing some other anagram with those 
confounded blocks. The Hidalgo is Viscount Bulford 1" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Dare. 

A THEL and Mr. Dare reached the domicile of the latter in due 
-^-^ time, and the old gentleman had certainly investigated the 
other so thoroughly, that he would be sure to know him at their 
next meeting. He had dropped a step behind, then changed sides, 
taking a good view of the back of AtheFs head, then of his profile 
on either side, emitting a "cluck" at regular intervals. Athel, or 
Clarence, as he must now be called, was preoccupied, and paid little 
attention to the erratic movements of his companion. 

" Sit here at this table," said Mr. Dare. " Give me your hat. 
Now I will get the pedigree I spoke of." 

"Do not take the trouble, my kind friend," said the other. "I 
really take very little interest in the subject ; but," seeing the look 
of disappointment on the face of his host, he added, " if you will 
just tell me the story, I will see if I can trace my line up to yours. 
You will remember, however, that we pay slight regard to such 
matters in America." 

" You are mistaken — cluck !" replied Mr. Dare. " I have 
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watched the course of American social life for twenty years ; getting 
my information from American publications, of course, and from 
occasional intercourse with educated people from that country ; and 
I am convinced that your United States — now disunited — will 
emerge from the present imbroglio a monarchy ! There will be no 
choice between that and anarchy. You have imported with greed- 
iness all the refuse populations of the globe. You have given the 
rights and immunities of citizenship to the vilest part of your great 
population. You have made ignorance, poverty, vice, and crime 
— ^always in the majority — to dominate learning, wealth, virtue, and 
law ! Do you suppose an Anglo-Saxon race will tolerate such an 
absurdity forever ? And if not, the only remedy is in the establish- 
ment of a government with aristocratic forms. You cannot allow 
the criminals in your jails to elect their wardens; yet you do allow 
your scoundrels out of jail to elect their legislative and judicial 
officers ! This cannot last. Probably the war will open the way to 
stable government. If not, — if one side can conquer the. other, and 
then go on under the old rigime, then a new revolution will begin 
to breed and fester in the first days of peace.^' 

*'You do not seem to discriminate between the sections,^^ said 
Clarence. " If the Federal army is victorious it is the death of 
slavery." 

"And that is just what will happen— cluck !" interrupted Mr. 
Dare; "and, under your miserable democratic theories, you will 
create an enormous population of voters out of the ignorant millions 
suddenly enfranchised. You may be thankful that you are out of 
the vortex. I cannot see how anarchy is to be averted. The dom- 
inant race will be exterminated rather than degraded into subjection 
to barbarism. I know all the platitudes of Exeter Hall about the 
horrors of slavery. But — cluck ! — I also know the awful, possible 
calamities that must await America in the conflict between a haughty 
race and their recent slaves. No egress from the impending ruin 
can be thought of, except a central government under aristocratic 
forms; because, to educate these ignorant millions unto fitness for 
citizenship will require a century of time. But let us talk about the 
Delacours. You do not care for the documents ? Well, I have been 
over the ground so often that I can tell you all you will care to know. 

" The records I have go back to the reign of the Stuarts, or a 
little, before. The founder of the race, so far as its English history 
is concerned, was the Chevalier Kaoul De la Cour, who married 
the sister of Lady Agatha Redbrook. Thirty years ago there was 
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only one living representative of the family, and that was a woman. 
I suppose you will be more interested in her history than in the 
genealogical table, which you can examine at your leisure. 

" She was the daughter of a reduced gentleman, who taught elo- 
cution in London. Before his death she had appeared upon the 
stage in various parts, and exhibited decided talent. She was at- 
tractive in appearance, and had a goodly number of admirers, and 
among them a reckless spendthrift of good family, who was devoting 
all his energies to the task of reducing himself to positive penury. 
Before he reached the end of his career her father died, and she was 
without a protector, and this poor devil, whose one redeeming trait 
was his honest affection for the girl, married her. It was agreed 
between them that she should continue on the stage, which yielded 
sufficient income for their needs. She retained her maiden name, as 
is customary with the profession, and was known as Miss Clara 
Delacour. Her husband occasionally played, taking non-prominent 
characters, and gaining some small revenue also; but Miss Delacour 
gradually grew upon the public appreciation until she was known 
as a ^leading lady,^ and consequently commanded a respectable 
salary, 

"Her child, a boy, was about two years old when she finally 
parted from her husband, who was only an incumbrance, and who 
was addicted to intemperate habits. He was very rarely sober now, 
and his final offence was unpardonable in her eyes. He had taken 
the sleeping boy during her absence at the theatre, and tattooed his 
initials on the child^s right shoulder. When she returned at mid- 
night, and found the boy bleeding and fretful, she was almost beside 
herself with anger, the more resentful because her husband, stupefied 
by drink, was too soundly asleep to be aroused. If she could have 
vented her reproaches and heard his excuses, it might have been 
different ; but she left him that night forever I The next day he 
found a short note from her on his bed bidding him farewell, and 
threatening legal proceedings if he dared to follow her. She took 
the boy of course. 

"It was not a very heinous offence, after all. The boy's initials 
were hers and her husband's also, and the pain of the tattooing was 
very trifling, though the mark was indelible. But she could not for- 
give the * outrage,' as she called it, and so she disappeared. She had 
plenty of money, as he learned afterwards. She had played to a 
large audience at the Haymarket, and it was her benefit night." 

" You are of course aware, sir," said Delacour, who had listened 
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with absorbed attention^ " that you are speaking of my parents and 
of me. All that you tell me is new to me. My mother only told 
me two things. First, that I was English. Second, that I was the 
son of a gentleman. I was too young when she died to notice many 
things which your recital seems to recall. I dare not ask any ques- 
tion about my father. Please tell me what you think I should 
know.'^ 

"Your father ?'' said Mr. Dare, "cluck! — well, he went from 
bad to worse. When his wife and boy were gone he felt that he 
was alone in the world. He soon lost his position at the Haymarket, 
and he wandered through the provinces a year or two, caring for 
nothing but present needs. He was college-bred, and when he met 
his old Oxford acquaintances he shunned them as diligently as they 
cut him. One night he was playing at one of the second-rate theatres 
in London, and he was recognized by one of his associates of better 
days. He — never mind his name — he was one of those cold-blooded, 
persistent mortals, who never change their minds. He made up his 
mind to ferret out everything from his quondam classmate. He 
waited for him at the stage-door, and accompanied him to his poor 
lodgings. He could not learn all he wished to know in that inter- 
view, so he sought him out the next day and carried him off to the 
country, where he lived a lonesome life among his books. He fed 
him on milk instead of gin. In a week the poor devil had his 
normal powers back again, and the more he improved the more 
wretched was he, because the story of the past which had been 
blurred by gin became clear in its outlines when washed in milk. 
Then this obstinate friend inveighed him into scholarly debates, and 
spent days with him wrangling over old stories in dead tongues. 
Then, when the actoi'^s eyes became clear and his brain active, this 
collegemate compelled him to ferret out the true condition of his 
ancient patrimony, and by patient toil and by resistless energy the 
two actually rescued enough for subsistence of his old inheritance. 
Securities that had been pledged for small sums in his drinking days 
weVe found to have a certain margin of value, and they were re- 
claimed, a little lot at a time, until the aggregate was quite respect- 
able. The actor had a stage name, of course. But now he took 
back his own name once more, because the old life was dead forever. 
Then his friend pretended that his own estate was loosely managed, 
and finally prevailed upon the reclaimed vagrant to take formal 
charge of it, pressing upon him as much salary as he could prevail 
upon him to accept " 
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"What was his name?" said the other, starting to his feet and 
approaching his host; 

" Whose name ?" answered Mr. Dare, also rising ; " cluck I — what 
name, boy V^ 

"My father's name. Ah ! do I not know it?'* and he cast him- 
self upon the older man's breast. " My father ! If you are not 
ashamed to acknowledge me, how proudly will I bear your honoured 
name !" 

" Pish !" said Mr. Dare, brushing away the moisture from his 
eyes ; " what are you crying about, boy ? Do you remember the day 
you and I walked down to the sheep-pool, when you insisted upon 
an al fresco bath ? You exposed your shoulder, and I saw my 
handiwork there, and I knew you ! I've been waiting for you a 
score of years. I shut my eyes and see you a prattling baby, and I 
try to fill up the long interval between the date when I scarified 
your arm and the present, when you stand here, a stalwart man I 
Ah I you will have to tell me your history by days, boy ! Did your 
mother never speak of me to you ?" 

" Very little, sir," replied Delaoour ; " she told me my father was 
a gentleman, and bade me bear myself becomingly. She was habit- 
ually sad and quiet, and had very little intercourse with our neigh- 
bours. She had engagements during the winter at various theatres, 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, and I was so young when she died 
that I did not know the extent of the bereavement. My earliest 
memory is of the Port Royal home, and of the old nurse. The court 
appointed a guardian when her death was announced, and I obtained 
formal possession of the little inheritance two years ago." 

" When I met you at the Wheatfield Inn, that night, you stirred 
up a thousand memories," said his father. " I dreamed of my boy 
when I slept, and I went back to the inn the next morning before 
you were awake. Then I saw your name on the roister, — Athel 
Redbrook ! How do you like the idea of changing your name to 
Clarence Dare ?" 

" It is a thousand times better !" said his son, vehemently ; " if I 

could only make you know the horror of that name I swear 

to you, sir, that I believe the ghost of the old Athel has haunted me 
because I took his name wrongfully ! One night I went into his 
room to see what he tramped there for " 

" Cluck !" said Mr. Dare ; " the devil you did ! Go on I" 

"I heard him coming," continued Clarence, "and went back to 
my room for a weapon " 
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« Well r 

" Well, "sir," said Clarence, " the door was bolted against me in 
the brief instant of my absence. I watched from my window, but 
he did not come out by the postern. Then I went down, got the 
key, and re-entered bis apartment by the stone steps. But there 
was no trace of his presence to be found.'' 

" Did you see nothing — cluck !" 

" Yes. I saw — I swear I saw a headless form cross the room ! 
I was looking through the key-hole " 

" Headless r 

" Yes. A cloth was spread over his shoulders, but he had no 
head." 

" Pooh !" said Mr. Dare, coolly ; " you have confounded the 
ghosts I Athel has a head. It is Eric who prowls about without 
one. You must have a good bit of pluck to venture there at mid- 
night ! Did you tell Mr. Redbrook ?" 

*'No. Miss Redbrook saw the light from the windows, and 
questioned me. I had to tell Aer.'' 

"You are twenty-three," said Mr. Dare," reflecting; "and at 
twenty-three men usually have some matrimonial purposes. May I 
ask what are your intentions in that direction ?— cluck !" 

" Intentions!'' said Clarence, confusedly. "My dear father, how 
could I have intentions under present circumstances ?" 

"I should have said your preferences — cluck! For instance, 
have you any entanglements in the United States, or in the southern 
half of them ?" 

" None, whatever, sir." 

"And since you have been here you have seen a number of fine 
ladies. There are the Misses Delby. I think you are a favourite 
over there." 

" Excellent ladies, sir," replied his son ; " but I have never thought 
of any one of them." 

" This is your room," said Mr. Dare, throwing open a door lead- 
ing from the living-room ; " I have furnished it for you by degrees. 
You see I have expected you! I hope you will like it. Let us 
make a compact ! Perfect candour between us for evermore ! Tell 
me your precise shade of thought always, and I will deal candidly 
with you. Do you like your apartment?" 

" It is all I could desire, sir," answered the other, glancing around 
the handsome room. " Books in plenty " 

" Yes. And I expect you to go through some of them with me. 
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I have selected them for you. How much do you know? Any 
Latin ? Any Greek ?' 

" A little. Very little/' replied Clarence, modestly. 

" Well, I know a good bit. It will renew my youth to make you 
my pupil. Will you remain Captain Delacour ^^ 

" My name is Clarence Dare I Unless you forbid me, I will 
never answer to any other name I^' 

," You are Wjelcome to my name, my house, and my heart, Clar- 
ence !'' said the older man, with suppressed emotion. " I named 
you for your mother, boy ! Let us be friends as well as kinsmen. 
As you have no preferences, I'll hunt up a wife for you. She shall 
be a lady, and worthy of you '' 

" But, my dear father," said Clarence, stammering ; " you misun- 
derstood me. I think — nay, I am sure — I have a very decided 
preference !'' 

" The devil you have ! — cluck !'' said Mr. Dare. " My troubles 
are beginning, I see !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Two Colloquies. 

W'HEN Hodlake arose from the rustic seat to meet Mr. Dare 
and Delacour, Miss Redbrook followed, swooping down 
and reclaiming the torn fragment of lead which her companion had 
thrown on the grass, and dropping it into her pocket unperceived. 
She had a morbid curiosity to examine that bit of metal which had 
made so frightful a scar on Hodlake's breast. A description of the 
wound had been given her some weeks earlier by Dr. Emmons, and 
she had magnified the reality by drawing upon her active imagination. 
The doctor had remarked that recovery from such a damage in so 
vital a part of the organism was totally beyond the range of his 
previous experience. And as the rightful owner of the interesting 
souvenir had cast it away, she quietly took possession of it. He 
had carried it in his pocket about a year. Why should she not 
preserve it "for future reference ?^^ 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Dare, " and my dear young lady, allow 
me— cluck ! — to present my son, Clarence Dare. He made a change 
in his name by his recital to-day, and I have made another. I sup- 
pose — cluck ! — his present name will be permanently his, as he very 
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cordially accepted it when offered. Clarence, escort Miss Redbrook. 
I will follow with Mr. Hodlake. My dear sir, how well you look ! 
No trace of lameness in your walk I'^ 

" No/' answered Hodlake, falling into line. " I am ordered to 
resist all inclination to limp. And I am happy to say, the inclina- 
tion is fast leaving me. Pray, explain your introduction. Have 
you adopted Athel ?" 

" No ; not Athel ! I have the boy's biaptismal register, or a copy 
of it. He was baptized Clarence Dare. I have not adopted him. 
I have merely reclaimed my own son ! You look surprised, but 
the explanation is very simple. His mother took him when an 
infant to America. She was a Miss Delaoour, and my lawful wife. 
My habits twenty years ago were not so exemplary as they are to- 
day, and " 

"I beg you will say no more, Mr. Dare!'' interrupted the other, 
hastily. 

" Well — cluck !" said Mr. Dare, composedly ; " it does not matter. 
I was thriftless and useless, — that is enough ; I knew the boy more 
than a month ago. He has an indelible mark on his shoulder, which 
I saw when he was bathing in the river one day. I had had a strong 
presentiment previously. He tells me you have urged him to declare 
himself since you came ^" 

" Rather since he told me his story," answered Hodlake. " We 
had some common military experience, and in talking over names 
and places, — I think it was shortly after my hurt, — he suddenly 
blurted out the whole story and asked my advice. I requested him 
to wait until I could move about, and get acquainted with these 
Redbrooks. You see, the old gentleman manifested a great liking 
for him, and I did not know whether it would not be as well to let 
matters remain as they were." 

" Never let false pretences remain !" said Mr. Dare. " It is always 
safer to tell the whole truth, than to tell a part of the truth. Some- 
times it may be indiscreet to reveal all you know, and sometimes, 
silence is golden. But speech should ever .be truthful. I don't 
think the boy yonder knew exactly how far astray he got in taking 
the dead man's name. But his honesty was always with him, and 
he has paid into my hands, as steward of the estate, every penny 
Mr. Redbrook gave him. When he was making the last payments 
I had foun4 him out ; but I only revealed to him to-day his rela- 
tionship to me. I am devoutly thankful that he is not ashamed of 
his old father !" 

14 
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'^Ashamed!" answered Hodlake; ^^ ashamed of Compton Dare — 
a gentleman born — a ripe scholar ^^ 

" Well, well !" said Mr. Dare, evidently gratified. " All seems 
smooth sailing for the boy now. He will not be penniless. I shall 
be able to leave him enough for his reasonable wants. And now to 
get him settled — cluck ! He is in love !" 

" Yes/^ answered. Hodlake, glancing at the couple before him ; " I 
suppose so.^' 

/* I have not told the boy anything about my means,'' continued 
Mr. Dare, '^ only that I was not impecunious. He has resigned his 
position in the foreign office " 

" Eesigned I" said Hodlake, with surprise. 

"Certainly! — cluck!" said the other. After to-day he will be 
Athel Redbrook no longer. His last signature of that name is at 
the bottom of his resignation. It was the name that got him the 
post. Of course, he could not hold it with honour. It was his 
own proposition to withdraw. Ah! he is telling Miss Redbrook 
now. Let them finish the interview. We will go in at the other 
door." 

As Ethel and her companion ascended the verandah steps, they 
turned aside and continued their walk on the broad floor, her hand 
resting on young Dare's arm. Hodlake noticed the youth's graceful 
form and gestures, as he continued his animated monologue; for it 
was evident that Ethel was listening rather than conversing. But 
the kind expression on her sympathizing countenance was more 
eloquent, in Hodlake's judgment, than words could be. 

" If the man were not a regular chucklehead," he muttered, " one 
glance at that face would satisfy him !" 

Meanwhile Clarence told his story. It was not exactly what 
Hodlake supposed. His judgment was accurate so &r as the subject 
vwas concerned. But he jumped at rash conclusions as to the object. 

" I have a confession for you alone. Miss Redbrook," Clarence 
^gan, after he had explained his relationship. ^^ I have sent my 
iresignation to London, since I found my father, and I throw myself 
lupon your mercy while I tell the rest. I know you correspond with 
JViiss Delisle, and I infer that she has mentioned Captain Delacour 
in her letters to you. Otherwise, you would not have asked the 
question that hastened my return from Paris. Do you know why 
Robert requested the postponement of my confession ?" . 

" I cannot say I know," replied Ethel ; " though I have some 
theories." 
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'* He is a noble fellow I" continued Clarence; " he told me he had 
set his heart apou confirming me in my assumed status. He even 
ventured to tell me he had known the true Athel, and he was willing 
to pledge his honour that the real Athel would heartily approve my 
act, — that is, after a full statement of the facts to you and Mr. Red- 
brook." 

*' Yes, he said as much, after you and Mr. Dare left us to-day." 
''Did he? Ah! well, you understand them. He thought he 
could satisfy you as to the death of Athel. Of course I know he is 
dead ; but as I only saw him dying, I could not testify positively. 
But Hodlake was in the same skirmish, and he said he could put 
that point beyond doubt." 

" Yes, uncle and I are entirely satisfied about the fate of Athel." 
*' But there are other reasons. May I speak very freely to you?" 
" Ceftainly !" she replied, composedly, taking his arm as they 
asoended the steps. 

" Thank you ! First, then, Brook is in love with Miss Delby. 
He is jealous and timid, and does not understand feminine wiles. 
He thinks she is indifierent. I think she appreciates him at his 
true value." 

'' You have had so much longer experience," said Ethel, mali- 
ciously, " that you could readily read Miss Delby's heart." 

'* No !" he answered, confusedly ; " you don't think me coxcomb 
enough to say that? I only say that I, being clear-headed, and 
loving in another direction, could detect a hundred favourable symp- 
toms where Brook was blind. I am sure he has only to ask her, to 
have all his doubts solved. And I persuaded him to try the experi- 
ment before I left him. By this time he has probably discovered 
that I was right. However, my first objection to Hodlake's plan 
was this : Brook should be recognized as Mr. Redbrook's probable 
heir. And I could not consent to assume a relationship, or rather to 
continue such assumption, even under Mr. Redbrook's approval. I 
signed my name ' Athel Redbrook' the last time, half an hour ago, at 
the foot of my resignation. Then, I have another reason more nearly 
affecting myself. The lady. who corresponds with you, I mean 

Ber Miss Delisle, knew me as Captain Delacour. She was, 

and is, the only woman I have ever met who could take entire pos- 
session of all my faculties. I would take no step involving my 
future until I — until I discovered what her memory of Captain Del- 
acour was. My father is possessed of enough, he assures me, for 
his needs. And if I could win Ber Miss Delisle's fiivour, all 
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the future would be clear. There are many ways by which I could 
earn, if I saw this reward in prospect. 

"Now, Ethel — I beg your pardon, Miss Redbrook — please tell 
me what only you can tell me. Can I hope ?" 

" I am at a loss to know what you mean," said Ethel, withdrawing 
her hand from his arm. You cannot mean to ask what Bertha's 
letters have said.'' 

" Would I dare !" said Clarence, plaintively ; " oh, no ! I only 
ask what they have not said. My present purpose is to take the 
next Canadian steamer. And I simply ask you to say don't go^ if 
you think that best." 

" I would say, don't go," replied Ethel ; " that is, upon general 
grounds. If you feel so assured of Miss Delisle's interest in Captain 
Delacour, you might write." 

" So assured !" repeated the other. " Oh, Ethel ! how can you 
say so cruel a word ? It is because I am tortured with suspense ; 
because there are numbers of fellows in Montreal who must be dying 
for her ; because I never dared to say one word to her, how could I ?" 

" You seemed to get Brook out of his suspense so easily," answered 
Ethel, "and upon general principles, as I understood you; such as 
the native invincibility of young gentlemen, and the frantic eagerness 
of young ladies." 

" Oh, Ethel !" said he, despairingly ; " what have I said to anger 
you ?" 

" Anger me ? Nothing. Pray what do you wish to hear ? What 
shall I say ?" 

" I thought you might possibly tell me, as you have had letters 
in which she mentioned me, whether or not she, — that is, whether 
or not some other fellow has — or rather, whether or not you would 
infer — ^the devil take me if I know what !" 

" This is all very lucid," said Miss Redbrook. " Now, Mr. Dare, 
allow me to state the case! If, by any possibility, any lady should 
reveal either a preference or a dislike in her correspondence — confiden- 
tial correspondence — ^with me, you would scarcely expect me ^" 

" Listen, Miss Redbrook," said Clarence, impetuously. " I with- 
draw all my questions. They were very improper, and I apologize 
— to you and to your correspondent. Now, I begin on a difiFerent 
ground. It is not my purpose to seek Miss Delisle as Captain Del- 
acour. It was my honest name once ; and I cannot address her without 
telling her that I have borne still another name, and the whole story 
of that shameful imposture, I would not take her to-day if she were 
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here, and willing, if she were ignorant of that! My wife shall 
never accuse me of winning her by false pretences/' 

" And you tell me,'' said Ethel, quietly, *' that you have never 
hinted to Miss Delisle that you admired her." 

"No!" answered Clarence, doubtfully; '* I cannot say exactly 
that ! I never spoke seriously, — that is, I could not just say ^ I love 
you,' because I was a sort of fashionable vagrant in Montreal, and 
it would have been sheer presumption. She thought I was going 
back to the war when, I left her, and she probably thinks I am there 
now. But when we parted, I just hinted that I oovM speak, if cir- 
cumstances did not forbid, and I am ashamed to say it lest you mis- 
understand me, I almost thought she was not offended. Besides, I 
suppose I showed in a thousand ways my admiration ; how could a 
fellow help it? And women are so keen in perception, that she 
could not fail if she just looked at me ! Oh, I would start off for 
Canada to-night if I could be sure she was not merely indifferent! 
Because then I could pluck up the courage to tell that miserable 
story which you — I had almost said — which you are not good- 
natured enough to tell for me 1" 

"I suppose," said Miss Redbrook, musingly, "I might write 
that Captain Delacour came here instead of going to Virginia. 
That he changed his name, or adopted the name of a dying soldier, 
to whom he had been kind, very kind ; that the name happened to 
be that of our kinsman; that he had found his own kindred 'here, 
and now bore his rightful name; that his father was the scholarly 
gentleman mentioned by me once and again in my letters." 

" Nothing could be better," answered Clarence, — " that is, as far as 
it goes. But if you should add your comments, saying what you 
thought of the trick, the dastardly trick of passing this counterfeit 
for genuine metal. Of continuing the fraud through long months, 
and finally, of making confession after consultation with another ! 
Ah, she would never see my face again if her judgment were half 
as severe as my own !" 

" That would be a good sentence to add," observed Ethel. " I 
suppose you have not bought your ticket for Montreal ?" 

« No." 

" Well," said Ethel, " I think I will not write at present ; a little 
delay will do no harm." 

"Every day is a year of torture to me," murmured Clarence; 
" but that consideration need not affect you. If you had not said 
* Don't go,' I should anticipate your recital." 
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"I think/^ continued Ethel, composedly, **an oral explanation 
would be more appropriate. For that reason, I would not write/' 

" But you said 'Don't go?''' 

"Yes; for the same reason." 

" I have heard that a woman was ipaofcusto an enigma," ejaculated 
the other. " It is a true saying!" 

" I have reason to think Miss Delisle left New York for Liver- 
pool four days ago by the Scotia^ and I hope to welcome her to Red- 
brook within a week." 

"Oh, Ethel!" said he, rapturously, kissing her hand, "you are the 
dearest, best, loveliest woman alive ! Good-bye ! Excuse me ! I'm 
off to-night !" 

" Where are you going?" said Ethel, in surprise. 

"To Liverpool, of course! May I meet her and bring her 
here? Oh, how good you are! What a wretch was I to call you 
an enigma ! I'm off to-night 1 One can never tell ! The Scotia 
sails like the witches ! She may arrive to-morrow ! Anyhow, I can 
wait there ! I should stifle here !" 

" Well," said Mr. Hodlake, who passed in at the moment, " it 
seems to me that Mr. Dare, junior, is progressing favourably. Why 
not? He is a gallant fellow, and she has always liked him. If 
Mrs. Marmon will consent, I'll take Don Cesar for a little trip to 
Jamaica, and return when this business is all over. Heigho !" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Warned. 

^T^HERE was no train until ten o'clock that would convey Clar- 
-^ ence Dare from Redbrook en rovie for Liverpool, and Miss 
Redbrook extracted two or three hours' entertainment from his rest- 
less impatience. Mr. Dare, senior, had dined at the Hold, and still 
remained when Don Cesar bade good-night to the company and 
retired with Emily. Hodlake had gathered the boy's blocks on 
the library table, and was amusing himself constructing anagrams. 
Miss Redbrook and her uncle were on the opposite side, and Mr. 
Dare and his son sat near Hodlake. 

" I believe it is finally decided," observed the latter, " and by 
unanimous consent also, that Mr. Athel Redbrook no longer exists 
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upon the surface of this planet ? As my friend Clarence has justly 
observed, Athel has passed into the unknown and unknowing." 

There was no answer, and Mr. Hodlake continued : ' 

" In this case, I have a proposition to make. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the letters composing my present name are precisely the 
letters that composed his, I owe the discovery of this coincidence 
to Miss Redbrook, or Don Cesar. You can see for yourselves." 
As he spoke he arranged the blocks, spelling first "Athel Redbrook," 
and then, by changing the positions, spelling " Robert Hodlake." 
" Now," he proceeded, gravely, " as this name goes a-begging, and 
as I have a profound reverence for it, and as the transposition of the 
letters of my name will s|)ell it, I beg to ask Mr. Redbrook's per- 
mission to adopt it henceforth," 

*^You have my full permission," arfswered Mr. Redbrook, 
promptly. " Ethel, and gentlemen, allow me to present my kins- 
man, Mr. Athel Redbrook, formerly of Port Royal, Jamaica, but 
now and henceforward of Redbrook, Kent." 

^* Cluck !" said Mr. Dare, glaring at the new Athel and at the 
portrait of Sir Athol alternately. 

*^ But what does it mean V^ asked Clarence, bewildered, while he 
moved the boy's blocks, spelling first one name and then the other. 
" How could it happen that the same letters should spell two such 
unusual names?" 

^* My father's name," said Hodlake, with the same composure, 
" was the same as my own. While he was still a youth, he con- 
structed this anagram, being afflicted with the samCi modesty that his 
son inherits, and not willing that his frequent contributions to various 
periodicals should bear his true signature, merely transposed the 
letters, with the result I have shown. I inherited, with the modesty, 
both his proper name and his pen name.". 

" But how did it happen that Athel Redbrook — ^a most uncom- 
mon name — should have been selected ?" persisted Clarence. *' Had 
your father ever heard of this family?" 

" Oh, yes !" answered Hodlake ; " my father and I were quite as 
familiar with the history of the Redbrooks as our kind host here, or 
as your father. His last charge to me before his death was to seek 
out the present head of the house." 

" Ah I" said Clarence, kneeling on the footstool near Hodlake, and 
throwing his arm impetuously around his friend's neck, " I see it all 
now ! You are the man I left dying by the creekside in Virginia! 
You are the true Athel !" 
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" Yes V^ replied the other ; " and when you supported my head 
over there at the Brye Hill, I recognized you. I knew the voice 
that had cheered me on the battle-ground ; I heard again the same 
gentle tones, full of brotherly kindness. I guessed the rest, and I 
swore never to reclaim my name from you! Heaven knows I 
laboured earnestly to bring about this confirmation. But it was 
not to be. And now I am obliged to resume my name, and I beg 
you all, kind friends, to direct the process.'^ 

" Father !" said Clarence, starting up, " did you ever hear of any- 
thing like this?'' 

" Yesl" replied Mr. Dare, — "cluck ! If you will study the his- 
tory of the Redbrooks, you will find similar tokens of insanity all 
through their annals. In the days when they wore iron instead of 
broadcloth, there was always some scion of the race careering over 
the country hunting fights in behalf of somebody else. It is an 
amiable form of lunacy ! — cluck ! The present head of the house 
has his full share of the family failing ! Give me your hand, Athel, 
son of Athel I I would swear to your direct descent from the Red- 
brooks, if I had no better evidence than your own career here. But 
you have, in spite of your beard, stronger proof in your resemblance 
to Athol yonder, who lived, however, in an age when men had brains 
enough to shave their faces ! — cluck !" 

"And you have been willing,'' said Clarence, once more kneeling 
by the side of his friend, " knowing my wrongful assumption of 
your name, and knowing all you were relinquishing, to remain Rob- 
ert Hodlake, while I rode on the full tide of prosperity as Athel 
Redbrook?" 

" I learned your name," answered the true Athel, " the day after 
you took my dying messages. I had no expectation of seeing 
another sun, but the wound proved to be trifling. I was covered 
with blood, and enfeebled by the loss of it, that was all. The old 
lady at whose house I was sheltered and nursed, knew you. I had 
heard of you, my boy, before that day." 

"And how did you escape ?" 

" My term of service was out," answered Athel. " Our regiment 
was formed at Mobile, and the enlistment was for a year. I had 
been more than a year in the ranks, and I was heartily sick of the 
business. I could not find any sympathy in my heart for either 
side. I was a British subject. When I lay in the trenches, and 
when Federal soldiers were shooting at me, I could never get my own 
consent to shoot back at them. When the fellow who put that ball 
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— where is it ? Oh ! I threw it away to-day. • When he shot at me 
I discharged my gun at the clouds. When I found you here my 
purpose was quickly formed to get the full statement of the case 
first, and then to persuade Mr. Redbrook to accept my death as an 
accomplished fact, and to accept you as my heir. But Providence 
and a woman overturned .my plans. Do you suppose, boy, it was 
blind chance that brought you to Compton Dare? Do you think 
your present status in this household is the culmination of a series 
of motiveless accidents V^ 

" You said a woman/' said Miss Redbrook. 

"Yes; Miss Ethel Redbrook found out that I was several other 
men than Robert Hodlake ; and among these others she found out 
that I was Athel Redbrook. She discovered the anagram." 

"My cousin Athel," said Ethel, giving him his name for the 
first time, " forgets to mention the resemblance between the signa- 
ture to his Mobile letter and the address on his letter to you in 
Paris. Uncle gave me the letter very soon after I came, and we 
talked so frequently of the Athel — lost somewhere in the smoke of 
the horrid war — and read and re-read the letter so often that every 
peculiarity in the writing was familiar to both of us. When Cousin 
Athel gave me that ghost letter to read, he took a new envelope 
and I kept the old one. That night I placed the Mobile letter and 
the addressed env^elope before uncle, merely saying, — ' Mr. Hodlake 
wrote this address,' when uncle answered, — ^He is Athel !' As for 
the anagram, of course I saw that as soon as I knew he had another 
name." 

"You see how it is!" said Athel, waving his hand. "Here we 
two imposters have been perfectly transparent to Miss Ethel all the 
time ; and you, too, sir !" addressing Mr^ Redbrook, " you also 
knew me all the time?" 

" Only since your letter was written," answered Mr. Redbrook, 
laughing. " Ethel and I have had some debates about your mo- 
tives, which are plain enough now ; but we agreed to keep the secret 
until you two boys should reveal it yourselves. We were both en- 
tirely certain that neither of you would consent to keep up yoiu* 
double impositions very long ; and we have been specially interested 
in watching Athel's efforts to conceal his identity from Clarence. 
Even after your ptory was told this morning, Clarence, this young 
gentleman positively assured us that he was dead !" 

" I told the truth," said Athel, with a smothered groan, which 
was lost in the ripple of laughter between uncle and niece. 
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"We will have this whole story unravelled," said Clarence, 
" when I return. I am not going to miss my train. I have sent my 
portmanteau to the station, Mr. Redbrook, and am going to walk. 
Come, father ! We go by your house." 

"Let us all walk as far as the lodge," said Mr. Redbroqk. "Get 
your hat, Ethel ! Come, Athel !" 

" Mr. Redbrook," said Clarence, " will you oblige me by giving 
Athel the blue-room ? I beg to vacate it now in his favour. Please, 
Miss Ethel, I have good reasons for my request." 

"Very well," answered Mr. Bedbrook, evidently gratified, "it 
shall be as you wish." 

Ethel quietly slipped her hand upon her uncle's arm as they left 
the house. Mr. Dare was supported right and left by the younger 
gentlemen, and so they marched to the lodge-gates. Then Mr. Dare 
announced his intention to walk as far as the Wheatfield Inn for 
his customary seance. Mr. and Miss Redbrook returned to the man- 
sion, and the two young friends walked down the highway towards 
the station. 

"They are fine boys, my dear," said Mr. Bedbrook, when the 
others were out of earshot. " They set each other off to advtintage. 
Dare's boy has good instincts, but he is impulsive, and he shows the 
lack of training, mentally and morally. His mind is not disciplined, 
and his moral sentiments are very obtuse. Whatever he has shown 
of good quality is due to his breed, and not to principle. Now our 
boy presents a marked contrast in both particulars. He is an accu- 
rate thinker, and very scholarly in certain directions. University 
training would do wonders for him. But his ethical side will bear 
close scrutiny. His motives are always pure and lofty. His sense 
of hounor is keen and delicate. I have frequently noted his adhe- 
rence to principle in very trifling matters. His father must have 
been a remarkable man, and I regret that I never knew him. 
Sometimes I have fancied that Athel would be improved if some of 
Dare's dash could be infused into him, and also that the other 
would be better for some of Athel's sober self-restraint; but it 
is better as it is. Clarence is fiery. Athel is placid. I suppose 
nothing would render him belligerent. I confess I should like to 
see a display of temper, just once you know, to make a contrast with 
his uniform amiability. I know he is not deficient in pluck. The 
reckless rascal can come down the face of a precipice, risking his 
neck a score of times^ bat doing what he attempted in spite of all 
obstacles." 
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" All men are fighters, uncle/^ answered Ethel. ^' I would not 
trust Cousin Athel a moment if sufficient provocation offered. Per- 
haps we have judged the other a little too harshly. His assumption 
of AtheFs name was by no means so flagrant an offence, as he was 
convinced that its former owner was dead. Besides, he was eager 
to hide himself under an assumed name, because he felt the pressure 
of allegiance to the flag under which he was enrolled. In the long 
interval between his arrival and the coming of cousin Athel, he was 
oppressed with the secret and with the consciousness of wrong-doing. 
We do not know how the two men talked while he nursed cousin 
Athel so devotedly. But I can imagine that the clear presentation 
of lofty principle unsealed his tongue very soon. You know the 
other had the advantage, as he could be tolerably certain there were 
not two Athels. Then, feeling grateful to Mr. Dare for his kindness 
to him over in America, he formed his absurd scheme to confirm 
him in his title to the borrowed name," 

*' But he stipulated for a full revelation, Ethel," said Mr. Red- 
brook. 

*' Of course," replied she ; " I do not accuse him of anything but 
romantic nonsense! He would never consent to cover a wrong. 
But I lose patience when I think of a man inheriting such a name 
and yielding it up to another in obedience to a mere sentimental 
whim !" 

Meanwhile, Athel and Clarence reached the station, and the latter 
taking the northern train began his long ride. He felt rather shy 
in his present state of uncertainty, and did not mention Miss Delisle 
at all. On his return, Athel was accosted by a pedestrian near the 
lodge-gates. 

" Master Hodlake, I think ?" said the stranger ; " yes, it is your- 
self, sir. Fm Grady, sir. You remember, I saw your honour over 
at Marmondale." 

" Yes. How are you, Grady ? I found your sister and got full 
proofs ^" 

"Yes, your honour," said Grady; " I know all about it. Nanny 
writ it all down. And I got a message from her this evening. 
And that's my business with you now. Master Harry has been 
down there; He has found out all you did. He knows the child 
is here !" 

"Well," said Athel, coolly, "what next?" 

"I dunno, sir," replied Grady; " nobody can tell what'll be next 
when Master Harry takes a start. But it will be mischief, certain ! 
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It^s safe to be mischief! I thought I would warn your honour any- 
way. The devil is loose, and he moves about jolly suddent. I told 
the missus what Nanny said, and she sent me to tell you/' 

"Do you mean Mrs. Marmon?" asked Athel. 

" I do, sir. There is some deviltry planning. He said he was 
going to Rooshia in a day or two. I hope you will keep an eye on 
the boy, sir. Rooshia wouldn't be a good climate for him ! Nanny 
is half wild about him,'' 

"But did Mrs. Marmon send you since I was there?" 

"Yes, sir," answered Grady,." not an hour ago. She bid me tell 
you how uneasy she felt about the child. You see, sir. Master 
Harry has found out somehow that his prospex is ruined. And he 
is desperate. Got the devil's own temper, and was never knowed 
to turn back. If I might talk right down free to your honour ^" 

"Speak your mind, man !" said Athel, impatiently ; "I cannot see 
what you are driving at." 

" Well, sir," said Grady, in a lower tone, " it's my belief that 
Master Harry is none too good to have that baby murdered ! You 
may well start, sir; but his own mother thinks as I do. And she 
bid me tell you she would not sleep to-night unless she heard from 
you. She was goin' to write, but thought it best to let me tell the 
story my own way. She thinks, and I kvww that Master Harry will 
keep his title if he has to commit murder to do it. And she begs 
you to act as you would act, if you believed it too I" 

The man's tones were so solemn and his manner so impressive 
that Athel was unable to resist their influence. 

" Do you think the danger immediate?" he asked. 

"None to-night, sir. He can't do more than get to Lon'on 
to-night." 

" Tell Mrs. Marmon," said Athel, deliberately, " that by noon 
to-morrow Don Cesar and I will be beyond the reach of the danger 
you dread. I will take such measures as I would adopt if I believed 
all the horrible things you suggest. And no one shall know what 
I do." 

"Thank'ee, sir ! It's all right now. Athel's shield is over him I 
I'm going straight back to the missus." 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
The Conference. 

" 1Vr^' REDBROOK !" said Athel, ascending the steps of the 

-^^ verandah, " I have ^^ 

"Take a seat, Mr. Hodlake/^ interrupted the other; "Ethel, my 
dear, come on the other side. So long as I am ^ Mr, Redbrook,^ I 
presume you desire to remain Mr. Hodlake. I have longed for an 
Athel Redbrook, who would know me as his uncle. That boy of 
Dare's would never give me the title, and I honour him for with- 
holding it now that I understand the case. This dear child called 
me uncle when I met her on the dock at Liverpool !" 

Ethel stole her plump arm around his neck and kissed him. 

" My dear Uncle Anthony ,'' said Athel, feelingly ; " I am too 
proud of my relationship to seem to deny it even for a moment. 
No other man has ever lived, excepting my own father, for whom I 
could entertain so sincere an affection as that I feel for you. And 
since my father's death I too have longed for the kind uncle I have 
now found. All that I gave him of duty and obedience I give to 
you ; and I rejoice that my love and veneration go so eagerly where 
service and obedience are due." 

" Come here, my boy I" answered his kinsman ; " here on the other 
side." And he put one arm around AthePs waist, while the other 
held Ethel. "I do not indulge much in sentimental talk. You 
two are dearer to me than all the rest of the world. That is all ! 
Now, what have you to say, Athel ?" 

" Let us go insside, uncle," answered Athel ; " I do not wish the 
birds to hear what I have to tell you. Come, Cousin Ethel, you 
must listen also. I need your quick intuitions to confirm uncle's 
sound judgment. Fortunately, the topic will be equally interesting 
to all of us." 

He led the way into the spacious library. Ethel closed the doors, 
and the three gathered around the table in the centre of the apart- 
ment. 

" I am forced to tell you, uncle," began Athel, " several things 
which — but this is mere folly! Why should you not know? 
Surely, I could confide in no safer friend, no truer gentleman ! I 
tell you, then, without reserve the whole story. 

"A few minutes before Mr. Marmon — ^then called Lord Bulford — 
left your house last week, it happened that I incurred his displeasure. 
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Nay ! I am going tx) tell all. He spoke disrespectfully of Miss — 
of Cousin Ethel, and I, being incensed, made aggravating replies. 
The other night his representative waited upon me in London to 
arrange for a hostile meeting. I had learned that he had quarrelled 
with Brook and Clarence both, in Paris; the unhappy man seems 
to go through life sowing the world with enmities. In answer to 
his invitation I wrote a few lines, telling him what you now know, 
to wit: that John Seadon Marmon, Lord Bulford, was alive, and 
proposing his undisturbed enjoyment of the title, if he would go to 
some distant post — I suggested St. Petersburgh — and forego his 
purposes as affecting Brook and Clarence.'' 

^'And yourself, also?" said Ethel. 

"No; I made no stipulations of that sort. You surely do not 
think I would fight him ! I have an unspeakable contempt for 
the theory of duelling. I have an unspeakable horror of the prac- 
tice. There are no conceivable circumstances under which I would 
take part in such wickedness and folly. I have no dread of the 
judgment of society upon this point, and there is nothing else to 
dread. No man ever fought a duel in cold blood, except under 
the pressure of public opinion. And public opinion could never 
make me a murderer, or make me stand while another murdered 
me.'' 

" My intuitions endorse your logic," said Ethel. 

" Thank you ! Then I know my logic is sound. Well, sir, the 
effect of my note was to send him off to Northumberland immedi- 
ately. So he must have known previously that Don Cesar was the 
true viscount, or at least, that the true viscount was alive and had 
lived there. 

'^ Now, this man's mother, and the boy's grandmother, has sent 
me a most solemn warning to-night. I have reason to believe that 
Mrs. Marmon thinks her son capable of murdering the child ! Hor- 
rible! is it not? But, to satisfy her, I have promised to prevent 
the crime she dreads by taking such steps as would be proper if I 
thought so unnatural a calamity probable. 

"Wait a moment, please," said Ethel, as she vanished. They 
heard her ascending the stairs. In a few minutes she returned and 
resumed her seat. 

" I only put him in my room," she observed apologetically. " I 
have the key in my pocket ! Go on. Cousin Athel." 

" Do you think he is safer in your room ?" asked Athel, with a 
smile. 
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"Yes. Brook left his pistol with me. I can shoot! It is in 
the top drawer.^' 

" And if danger threatened ?" said Athel. 

" I would shoot six times and then scream ! Go on, please !^' 

" If I were convinced/^ resumed Athel, that the dark ages were 
back upon us, or that I lived among Italian poisoners instead of 
among free Englishmen, I should disappear with the boy. And I 
have promised Mrs. Marmon to do precisely this. My plans are 
not perfected, but I think I shall eventually put three or four thou- 
sand miles of ocean between Mr. Marmon and Don Cesar. I am 
going to perform loyally just what I promised !" 

*^ But you cannot take the child away from us I" said Ethel. 

"That is not the worst!" replied Athel; "not only away from 
you, but you must not know where he is. Until this danger is 
overpast, Mrs. Marmon shall be satisfied that no such hideous real- 
ity as she dreads is possible. Dear uncle, let me have my way in 
this. I will be discreet, and will communicate with you whenever 
it is possible. But I will baflBe this poor wretch at any cost. Do 
you not see how Mrs. Marmon is oppressed with the fear of a double 
horror I She thinks her own son will murder her own grandson ! 
And the infernal thought is so burnt in on my own soul that I can- 
not rest under it ! I must get away ! Here are copies of all the 
records, uncle. Put them in your safe. If anything' should happen 
to me, — ^and I will die before harm reaches the boy, — ^you will be 
able to prove his rights." 

He walked restlessly across the room twice or thrice and stopped 
near them again. 

" Your quick instincts show you no egress. Miss Redbrook," he 
said. " This is a case for remorseless logic. I will state it. Con- 
tradict me when I err. The devil has told me once and again that 
I have the remedy in my own hands. I have only to gratify Mar- 
mon by granting the meeting he seeks, and — killing him under the 
code ! And the devil adds, very sensibly, that Marmon is a mere 
wild beast, whose death would be a blessing to the world. But a 
better teacher informs me, or reminds me, that I have not been le- 
gally appointed a slaughterman. I cannot commit murder posi- 
tively to prevent possible murder. I am ashamed to say this purpose 
controlled me for a time !" 

" And the chance that he might kill you," said Mr. Redbrook, 
"you have not considered?" 

" Pish !" answered Athel, drawing himself up. " Do you think 
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so poor an animal as that could kill a man of my race? Ah, no! 
It is because he would have no chance — not the ghost of a chance — 
that I relinquished the idea. If a kind Providence should ever 
order that I should stand between him and Don Cesar in open con- 
flict — do you see how persistent the devil is in his suggestions? I 
put all that out of my mind, and will consider the possibilities no 
more, 

"Now I cannot shield Don Cesar under the law. Suppose I 
could charge the man with murderous designs, and prove the charge, 
and secure his imprisonment ? I could not, of course ; but if I could, 
the unhappy mother^s heart would be broken. The world would 
pronounce me mad if I were to make such a charge. There is no 
shadow of proof. I cannot proclaim the boy's title, either, because 
I promised his uncle the undisturbed possession of his rank if he 
would betake himself to some distant locality. And he has given 
out that he is going to Eussia. I am bound to maintain silence, if 
he really goes. 

" I cannot take old Athens sword and shield, and go trslmping 
through the world so furnished ; and I cannot tell how or when the 
villain will strike; but so armed, I should feel invulnerable. I 
protest against it. Yet the legends that float around this locality, 
investing dead warriors of a past age with occult powers, have so 
taken po&session of me that — <lon't laugh at me ! — I am going to 
take Don Cesar into the old Hold to-morrow, and make him pass 
under Athens shield !" 

" Where did you learn that legend V^ said Mr. Redbrook, startled. 

" First in Jamaica. My father told me many fragments. Since 
I have been here, I have been able to put the fragments together. 
Do you know why my plans touching the transfer of my name 
failed ? Ha, ha ! It was because I was carried under this roof, and 
my name, which is my only inheritance, could not pass from me I 
Old Athel forbade r 

He walked across the library again, and Ethel joined him when 
be passed them the second time. 

" Don Cesar was carried in also," she said ; " I saw him !" 

" Ha !'' answered Athel ; " I had forgotten that. But you do not 
allow these old fables to possess your mind also?'' 

" Certainly not !" she replied, indignantly. " Do you really in- 
tend to make the child crawl under that old iron dish ?" 

" I don't know !" he said, with a troubled expression. " It looks 
like a piece of harmless mummery at first sight. But perhaps it is 
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morally wrong ! Perhaps it is a quasi appeal to other than the 
divine protection, I think I dare not do it!" 

" I never thought of that!" said Ethel, humbly; "and /took him 
into the Hold, and indaeed him to get under the shield, just after 
you told me he was Lord Bulford ! Indeed^ I did not think how 
wicked it was I I am very sorry !" 

"And I am delighted I" answered Athel. " It is a great comfort 
to know a strong-minded woman " 

"A what, sir?" said Ethel, facing him with flashing eyes. 

"I mean a woman of sound judgment, of clear, good sense, of 
quick perception. What the devil — I beg your pardon ! — what is 
all this broil about ?" 

"Over in America," said Ethel, mollified, "to call a woman ' strong 
minded,' is equivalent to calling her a cow. As your life has been 
spent in a half-heathen island, you are not familiar with American 
synonyms. What were you saying?" 

" I only thought I might be excusable for my superstition, when 
a lady of brilliant native wit and of high cultivation was a victim 
of the same delusion. What a spitfire you are!" 

" I will make amends," she replied, with a lovely smile. " I am 
far more content to know that Don Cesar is under the shield of the 
present Athel than I could possibly be if all the ghosts of all the 
Redbrooks should appear in ranks for his defence! There! And 
I shall not oppose your plans ; and uncle shall acquiesce also. If 
your judgment tells you to cross the sea with the child, no one shall 
oppose you. But you will not forget," and here she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, " that my heart will be very sad so long as he 
is away." 

"And I will make amends also!" said Athel, feelingly. "The 
thought that oppresses me most is that the child will miss your 
training while absent from you. I have felt so secure, the responsi- 
bility has been so light upon me, while I knew ^ Aunt Et'eF was 
watching the growth of my baby's mind !" 

"Thank you!" she answered; "you are kind to say so. I have 
sometimes thought you did not entirely approve ^" 

"That is real wickedness!" he interrupted, indignantly. "You 
said something of this sort once before. You are making me out a 
regular conceited coxcomb! I am furious now! *! don't believe 
any strong-minded woman " 

" Or cow," she whispered, softly. 

"Would say anything half so cruel! And I don't believe you 

16 
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ever thought so, either! You have been incensed at somethings 
and have just vented your spleen in such gentle, humble speeches. 
There!'' 

" Well," she said, sighing ; " I am glad that quarrel is over, any- 
how. I accept your apologies. I mean those you are about to offer. 
When are you going?'' 

"To-morrow morning." 

"You will take Emily?" 

" Yes. Emily and Dan. I must get them married somehow I 
They are perpetually courting now. If they were once married, 
they could quarrel until Dan learned his subordinate rank, and then 
I could have some peace ! She is safe to cathaul him tremendously !" 

" What was that word ?" said Ethel, inquiringly. 

" Excuse me I I said cathaul. I am not sure about the meaning. 
I heard it on shipboard, and I suppose it indicates the playful antics 
of a cat when manipulating a mouse, clawing the rodent to death 
with a foot of velvet." 

" Very complimentary to Emily," observed Miss Redbrook. 

" The remark was general," answered he. " Emily is very amia- 
ble, and if Dan is going to commit matrimony at all, he probably 
could not do better." 

"Ah !" she said, biting her lips; " that explanation removes all 
objection to your remark. Uncle ! He says he will go to-morrow 
morning." 

" And what have you answered, my dear ?" 

"My eloquence would be wasted, sir," said Ethel, "if I opposed 
him. Perhaps it is better to acquiesce." 

"And I will ask you, uncle," said Athel, "to send us to the 
station in time for the ten-twenty train." 

" For London ?" 

" Yes, sir. London first." 

The clock struck midnight. Athel lighted Ethel's candle and 
presented it, shaking her hand. 

" Wherever I may go,^' he said, with emotion, " I will carry the 
memory of this day with me. If I live long, the remembrance will 
brighten all my future life. And if my career should be short, I 
hope my latest thoughts will be filled with the events of to-day. 
Good-nightl" 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Settling Boundaries. 

MRS. CRANE sat at her front door, very much as a cat with 
verminicidal designs sits at a mouse-hole, as she expected a 
visit from Mr. Bolls. She had refreshed herself by singing several 
rather doleful hymns, selected from the " collection^' in use at the 
chapel she patronized. The topics were appropriate to funerals 
and fast-days, and the tunes, which were sufficiently dismal when 
correctly rendered, were a trifle more awful with Mrs. Crane's varia- 
tions. The effect of the music upon the musician was happy, 
however, and when the shoemaker and collector made his appear- 
ance, he found the widow in quite a cheerful frj^me. 

'^ Good mornin', Sister Crane I" said he, " I was thinkin' as I 
crossed the bridge, that this business of worritin people about rents 
and lawful rights and the like, was a poor sort of business to follow! 
You see an agent acting for another, the barrownight for instance, 
is always bound to put his best foot foremost. If he has a patch on 
his right boot, he is bound to put the left to the front. And it don't 
matter a grain what the private conwictions of a party may be, if 
so be he is agent for another party. He is bound in law to speak 
the sentiments of the other party ! I've brought your shoes along, 
mum. Them shoes do look too narrer to my mind, but you won't 
let me alter your lasts ! Try 'em. Sister Crane. Fit or no fit, the 
stuff I've put into them shoes is good enough for a duke !" 

'^The shoes is good enough, Mr. Bolls," answered the v/idow; 
"the lining do seem rather coarse! You can try on the left foot. 
If that don't hurt, the other will be apt to do. Now then ! I'll just 
let the foot get a set awhile. Narrer? Plenty wide enough for me. 
I am thinking of filling up this puddle of water, Mr. Bolls, or, 
leastways, of asking my landlord to have it done." 

" Puddle !" said Mr. Bolls; " you surely don't mean to refer to the 
bed of the stream !" 

"Oh, no!" answered the widow with a contemptuous sniff; "I 
was referring to the puddle before my door that was left when the 
flood was over." 

" But, Sister Crane," said the collector, deprecatingly, " you can't 
call a runnin' stream a puddle. That water is just going back to 
its regular channel once more. And if it's left alone it will settle 
the dispute between Delby and Redbrook itself. The law is very 
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plain about altering the flow of a water-course, Mrs, Crane. I 
don't exactly remember what the penalty is, but it is something 
stunninM Neither me, nor yet the barrownight has touched the 
stream. Yet you see that Nature has took the matter in his own 
hands. When that water cuts out its old channel, you will have a 
bridge on t'other side of your house, mum, and Mr. Dare won't be 
troubled to write no more receipts for you. Sister Crane !" 

"It's the law you spoke of, I believe, Mr. Bolls?" said Mrs. 
Crane. 

"Yes, mum. The law I It stands to reason, when a river is the 
boundary between two estates, that the first point to settle is — where 
is your river !' 

" Well, Mr. Bolls," said the widow, closing her eyes in pious 
resignation, " it may be as you say. But I'm thankful that I cannot 
be worrited much more about this business. My lawyer says " 

"Your lawyer?" interrupted the other, "you mean Mr. Dare? 
The 'squire?" 

" No, I don't mean Mr. Dare. And I don't mean any 'squire. 
And I don't mean Mr. Redbrook. When you produce your papers 
it will be time enough to give you the name of ray lawyer. Or, if 
the barrownight will take the trouble to call for his rent himself, I 
can give him the name, too ! If I don't mistake, Mr. Bolls, there 
is such a thing in law as a action for trespass?" 

" Yes, there is, Mrs. Crane," replied the agent, somewhat subdued. 

"Very good, Mr. Bolls. I'm thankful you know that much. 
And I hope the barrownight knows it, too. But there is something 
else in the law which perhaps you have not learned yet. I'm sure 
I did not know of it until my lawyer told me. And it couldn't fit 
my case better if it had been cut out for it !" 

" I suppose, Mrs. Crane," said Mr. Bolls, uneasily, " that you can 
name the law, if you can't name your legal adviser." 

" Of course I can, Mr. Bolls. It is called the Stattit o' Frods !" 

Mr. Bolls sat down on the step of the porch, took out a red silk 
handkerchief, and wiped his forehead. Mrs. Crane rocked herself 
gently on her chair, and waited serenely for his reply. 

"It wouldn't be ])ropQr, Mrs. Crane," he said, cautiously, "to 
make you a answer off-hand to that ! If you really mean, mum, to 
carry this matter to that extent, I s'pose you know a few shillings 
will not pay the costs ! I'm not pushing our claim to distraint, and 
I have no borders of that sort." 

"It doesn't matter to me, Mr. Bolls," retorted the widow, "what 
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the casts may be. That is the barrownight's business. If you have 
got a bit of writing of mine to bring into court, my lawyer says 
you'll gain your case. And if you don't happen to have such a bit 
of writing, the Stattit o' Frods will settle it without any costs out of 
my pocket, Mr. Bolls ! And, as a neighbour, I think it my duty to 
advise you to get a lawyer of your own ; and you'd better not get a 
cheap one, either. And if it was me, I think I should let the bar- 
rownight know what was up. I am not goin' to be worrited any 
longer about this business ! Of course, they'll not put the barrow- 
night into jail, but it's quite likely the Stattit o' Frods will imprison 
agents and collectors and sich." So saying, she arose, took her chair 
in with her, and shut the door, leaving Mr. Bolls on the outer step, 
still chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies. 

It happened that the dispute between Eedbrook and Delby, con- 
cerning the possession of this little scrap of territory, was in process 
of settlement at the very moment Mr. Bolls was writhing under the 
Statute of Frauds. Mr. Redbrook and Ethel had driven over to 
Del by, the former charged with a propasal from Brook for the hand 
of Miss Ethel Delby. The baronet and his daughters had already 
received a full and explicit account of Brook's proposal and Ethel's 
acceptance from Aunt Ethelinda. And all the powers of all the 
Delbys were engaged in maintaining a composed and proper exterior 
when the Redbrooks arrived. Next to being married themselves, 
the best thing that could happen was the marriage or the youngest 
sister, and each one of the remaining three was conscious that the 
matronly dignity of the youngest would somehow reduce the ages 
of the others. The next to Ethel would thus become " the young- 
est Miss Delby," and the other two were of course affected pari 
passu. 

This philosophy would not endure mathematical scrutiny, but it 
suflSced. So, when Miss Redbrook was seated in the Delby draw- 
ing-room. Miss Grace took a seat by her side, feeling that there was 
no perceptible disparity in their ages. Miss Redbrook was not quite 
twenty. 

" My dear Sir Maitland," began Mr. Redbrook, after the usual 
exchange of polite inquiries after each other's health, and the usual 
compliments to the air and sunlight were over ; " My dear Sir Mait- 
land, I am charged with a very important message to you. My 
nephew. Brook, asks your permission to address your youngest 
daughter. I mean Miss Ethel, Perhaps I err in calling her the 
youngest, Miss Grace?" 
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" You are quite accurate, Mr. Redbrook/^ answered Miss Grace, 
laughing; "dear Ethel is more than a year my junior." 

This was strictly true. 

"Brook instructs me to say, Sir Maitland," continued Mr. Red- 
brook, "that he is permitted to apply to you by Miss Ethel herself; 
which means, I suppose, that he has reason to think the lady would 
offer no objection, if the alliance should meet your approval." 

" Very much flattered, I am sure," said Sir Maitland. " I know 
few young gentlemen that impress me so favourably as your nephew, 
sir. Of course, a father cannot look forward to a separation from 
his child without emotiop," and here he shook out his cambric and 
blew his nose ; " but I am free to confess there is no man of my ac- 
quaintance to whom I could more cheerfully commit the happiness 
of my child." 

"But, my dear sir," said Mr. Redbrook, " Brook shall not sepa^ 
rate you from your daughter. Why, the universal verdict of all 
our mutual friends pronounces the Del by household the model 
household of the parish. The devotion of all these charming 
young ladies to their father, and the devotion of yourself to each 
of them, are the topics with which I have been regaled, — a score of 
years nearly." (He had almost said forty years, but remembered in 
time to escape so horrid a solecism.) "And my own bachelor estab- 
lishment has uniformly been selected for contrast. Redbrook was 
the foil to set off the brightness of Delby. Oh no, Sir Maitland, 
you will not lose a daughter ! You will gain a son I" 

"Yes; exactly !" replied the baronet. "Still a wife follows her 
husband, you know." 

"Follows? Yes, if he should go to some other locality; but 
Brook has passed so many happy hours at Delby, that it is the 
dearest spot in England to him." 

"Brook is an excellent brother," whispered Ethel to Grace; "you 
girls will find that out when he is yofwr brother. And he is so fond 
of all of you I" 

Sir Maitland sat a moment in awkward silence. The drift of the 
conversation seemed to indicate the settlement of a great man, weigh- 
ing twelve stone at least, at the Delby mansion, as a daily partaker 
of meals. The baronet was not exactly stingy, he was only prudent 
in expenditure; but he had seen Brook at dinner several times at 
Redbrook and rejoiced at the tokens of robust health, furnished by 
Brook's consumption of provisions. 

"Mr. Redbrook," he said at last, with becoming dignity, "at 
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this stage I can only say I have no personal objections to your 
nephew. You are aware, I presume, that I cannot offer a very large 
dowry ^^ 

"Let us go into the library, neighbour,^^ said Mr. Redbrook, 
"these young girls know nothing about business matters, of course. 
Dowry! The man who would allow pecuniary considerations to 
affect him, when seeking one of your daughters, would prove him- 
self totally deficient in human emotions. He would be. a monster!'^ 

"I thought at one time. Sir Maitland,'^ began Mr. Redbrook, 
when the two were alone, "that Brook and his sister would inherit 
my estate ; but I have changed my mind upon that point. Indeed^ 
I am pledged against it." 

" Pledged ?" said the other. 

"Yes. Brook and his sister prevailed upon me to promise 
differently. Indeed, they forced me to promise that I would leave 
them nothing." 

"That seems unaccountable," said the baronet, very much dis- 
couraged. "I cannot understand why they should make such a 
request, or why you should accede to it when made. Very extraor- 
dinary, indeed I" 

"The children inherited enough for their needs," said Mr. Red- 
brook, quietly. " They have their fortune well invested, and they 
were not willing to take anything from the inheritance of Athel." 

" Exactly !" said the baronet, mollified. " I see ! Very gener- 
ous of them, too ! Anyhow, Mr. Redbrook, it would be hardly 
proper to inquire too closely into Mr. Brookes affairs; especially as 
my daughter's inheritance will not be worth speaking of. If he has 
the means to keep a respectable establishment ^" 

"I was thinking of offering a proposition, neighbour," observed 
Mr. Redbrook. " You can think of it and give me an answer when 
you decide. There is the Walton farm, you know, at the western 
border of Delby. Suppose you give that to Miss Ethel, and I will 
give Brook the Crane cottage and lands. This will settle the old 
dispute about our boundaries; and I will give you ten thousand 
pounds— quite between ourselves, you know — for the Walton farm. 
I am going to give Brook that much anyhow, and if you will keep 
the secret^ he will never know anything about our bargain. By 
this arrangement the other young ladies will not be damaged, you 
see ! That is, if ten thousand is the value of the farm." 

" If I hesitate, my dear sir," answered the baronet, " it is because 
I am reluctant to accept so munificent a gift " 
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" Brook, you know," put in Mr. Redbrook ; '* it is virtually to 
Brook, though I want you to settle the property upon your daughter. 
We shall have to rebuild the old house though. Brook will allow 
me to make that outlay." 

" I have no son," said the baronet ; *^ and one of my dreams has 
been to give one of my daughters to a gentleman who would take 
the name of Delby. If your kinsman would do that^ " 

"Why npt?" replied the other, promptly. "I shall urge that 
very point; and I feel quite sure Brook will not object. Brook 
Redbrook Delby ! Certainly ! Do you know we are on the eve of 
a dissolution? Well, I do; and I intend Brook to stand for the 
borough ^^ 

" Tory !" said Sir Maitland, with a groan. 

" Tory ? Undoubtedly I You can vote against him as much as 
you please, you know. Indeed, I hope you will. It will be a 
great card for you, Sir Maitland, to oppose his election, tooth and 
nail! Nothing could be more telling; especially as the political 
diflFerence will not really affect your social relations. Here is Sir 
Maitland, they will say, fighting against his own son-in-law rather 
than relinquish principle I and besides, my friend, it will really 
make no difference in the result, you know." 

The borough was so hopelessly Tory, that Sir Maitland had wasted 
his vote at every election since his daughters were small children. 
This last shot of Mr. Redbrook's was a stinger. 

"The country is going to the devil, sir!" said Sir Maitland, 
loftily. " The principles of the Tory party cannot endure the blazing 
light of the nineteenth century ! The down-trodden millions who 
groan under the bondage of these effete systems cry aloud for deliv- 
erance; and no temptation that might be presented to me would 
avail to seduce me from my adherence to the liberal principles of 
my ancestors, or blind my eyes to the grandeur of their immortal 
principles! But," he continued, in a lower key, "if the voters in 
this benighted borough are resolved to go to the devil, why I could 
not wish them a safer leader than Mr. Brook Redbrook! My 
dear neighbour, give me your hand ! I am charmed with your pro- 
posal, and accept it in toto !" 

"Exactly!" said Mr. Redbrook; "though the compliment to 
Brook is slightly equivocal." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Back Again. 

ATHEL and Don Cesar reached London before noon. His first 
intention was to take any suitable vessel that might offer a 
sea-trip, and embarking secretly, to put the boundless billows 
between Don Cesar and his truculent uncle. Upon consulting the 
papers, he found there was no ship that would sail within a week for 
any port that he fancied. There were plenty hiding-places in Eng- 
land. Suppose he should just take some outgoing train from the 
same station ? He got a few words of information from one of the 
station porters, and after purchasing a supply of sponge-cake for 
the boy he bought tickets for Belfast and took the train for Holy- 
head. Don Cesar was wild with delight when they sailed out on 
the channel, and the steamer began to roll and pitch in a manner 
that was quite distracting to numbers of the passengers. They 
reached Belfast the following morning, and after breakfast started 
on a jaunting-car to explore the surrounding country. The next 
day found them in Dublin, and the next at Killarney. Athel 
moved from place to place with great celerity, and so secretly that 
neither Emily nor Dan knew their destination at any point in their 
travels. 

At Killarney Athel got a copy of the Timea a day old. He had 
never lost sight of the boy since they left Redbrook, sleeping with 
him, keeping him by his side on the trains and on the steamers, and 
growing more and more absorbed in the study of the child's mental 
development, and more and more fascinated with the study. Don 
Cesar manifested great affection for him, and the friendship that 
grew up between them on that erratic journey coloured all their 
future lives. While the boy slept, his head pillowed on Athens 
arm, the latter read the Timea from first to last. The item that 
arrested his attention was as follows : 

"Count Skimmerkotf started for Saint Petersburg last evening 
with the reply of Her Majesty's Government to the recent note 
touching the Franco- Austrian understanding. We are warranted 
in asserting that the tone of this communication is eminently pacific. 
The Count was accompanied by Loni Bulford, who has been a 
member of the French legation for several years, and it is whispered 
that his lordship is charged with special instructions to the embassy 
to which he will be attached hereafter. Lord Bulford's familiarity 
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with the various phases of French politics makes the new appoint- 
ment pecuiiarily appropriate at this time." 

Don Cesar and suite left Killarney the next day, arriving at Cork 
in time for the Bristol steamer. Athel had purposely avoided all 
intercourse with Redbrook, fearing his whereabouts would be re- 
vealed by the postmark on his letters. In the issue of the Times 
containing the foregoing extract, there was the announcement of the 
arrival of the " Scotia'' and a list of her passengers. In this list 
was the names of " Miss Bertha Delisle and maid." Athel began 
to cogitate about the eagerness of Clarence to get off to Liverpool; 
the long conference between Ethel and Clarence beforehand; the 
silence of Clarence about Miss Delisle, and the still more unaccount- 
able 45ilence of Ethel after Clarence had gone. 

The explanation was simple enough, if Athel had only been pos- 
sessed of all the facts in the case, and had also been familiar with 
the workings of the feminine mind. Miss Redbrook inferred from 
Bertha's letters that the latter lady was particularly interested in a 
certain Captain Delacour; Miss Redbrook had long ago decided 
that Captain Delacour had blossomed into Mr. Hodlake. ' Mr. 
Hodlake had unconsciously looked things, in his intercourse with 
her, that were not in accordance with a previous liking for Miss 
Delisle. So Ethel just wrote, inviting her friend to visit her and 
mentioned incidentally that she thought a Captain Delacour was 
then in Kent. Now, when the quondam Athel exploded his petard 
and proclaimed himself the original Delacour, Ethel was caught 
in a trap of very peculiar construction. And she, not seeing any 
promising mode of egress from the complications, wisely decided to 
wait Miss Delisle's appearance upon the scene, and then let events 
take their course. 

A day was given to Bristol and Bath, and then Athel went to 
Redbrook, He had done a large extent of territory, consoling him- 
self with the reflection that he was only learning the routes this time, 
and promising himself a more elaborate survey at another. Instead 
of going to the Hold, he took a by-road, after crossing the bridge at 
Mrs. Crane's, and recrossing the stream lower down, drove to Mar- 
mondale. 

Mrs. Marmon received the party with manifest pleasure. Athel 
showed her the item in the Times relating to her son's departure for 
Russia. 

"Under ordinary circumstances," she said, ^'I should have no 
doubt as to his departure. He drew on me two or three day's ago 
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for double his allowance without warning. But I cannot feel en- 
tirely safe about my baby boy. Henry is desperate, and he will 
never consent to hold his title on sufferanoe.^^ 

" He has evidently accepted my proposal/^ said Athel, " and I 
think I am bdund to perform my part of the compact. I suggested 
St. Petersburg, and you see he has gone there.^^ 

" There never was a more unhappy mother !" said Mrs. Marmon, 
wearily. "My only son has impressed me with the dread of some 
unspeakable horror. I have not seen him for two years, and our 
necessary intercourse has been most unpleasant. I cannot charge 
myself with want of affection, with oppressive interference with his 
pleasures or plans ; yet he shuns me, and is possessed with the con- 
viction that my parsimony withholds his rightful revenues. I ob- 
tained the best advice I could get respecting the annual allowance 
he should have when he attained his majority, and then doubled the 
largest sum suggested. He has drawn twice the amount agreed upon, 
without apology or explanation. And he habitually speaks of me 
as the incumbrance upon his inheritance V^ 

Athel was silent. He was wondering how much of this unhappy 
condition of afiairs was due to improper training, and how much to 
inherent badness in the man. But he felt constrained to relieve her 
anxiety, if possible, and he had matured his plans. 

" I came back here, madame," he said, " only to bid you farewell. 
I have decided upon my destination, and I expect to be at sea, with 
the boy, within a week. I will arrange a plan by which you shall 
hear from the child at regular intervals, and I am sure he will be 
beyond the reach of discovery, where I shall take him. I have 
found it difficult to travel without attracting more or less attention, 
so long as Emily and Dan accompany me. The party is too large 
for sudden movements. And I am competent to play nurse during 
the voyage. I will therefore leave the servants here — until — until 
I can return with perfect safety." 

** And that will never be!" said Mrs. Marmon. 

" Yes. I think there is a peaceful future in store for Don Cesar 
and his grandmother. But we must be content to wait the march of 
Providence. That march is never delayed, never hastened ; but it is 
incessant. And my conviction is strong that the clouds that now 
cast so deep a gloom upon you and me will be dissipated in due 
time. Let us wait ! And now I will leave you, and leave the boy 
with you until to-morrow. I must go to Redbrook to-night." 

" Leave instructions with Emily and Dan to keep alternate watch 
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over the child/' said Mrs. Marmon. " It is better that they should 
receive the order from you. I feel an oppressive presentiment of 
evil that I cannot shake off. My boy shall sleep in my chamber, 
and Dan shall have a cot in the hall." 

" My present expectation is to take you off again to-morrow, Hi- 
dalgo/' said Athel, kissing the boy. '^ To-night I leave you with 
your grandmother.'' 

" Bring cake wiv you?" said Don Cesar ; " an' Tommy and Aunt 
Et'el?" 

" It is a strange delusion !" muttered Athel, when he was alone in 
the vehicle, " if it be a delusion ! It is not credible that Bulford is 
such a devil ! In fact, no respectable devil would think of such a 
thing ! But I am obliged to carry the boy away, or the old lady 
will die. Well, Jamaica once more ! The ^ Badian' steamer goes 
to-morrow night, and Don Cesar and I will disappear. How well 
do I know the ship ! When I saw her name in the paper, 'regular 
packet for Kingston,' I felt that the trip was inevitable ! I will 
tell Ethel, and no one besides. We shall have the whole cabin 
probably, as nobody will fancy a trip to Jamaica at this season. 
This is ray last cigar, but I have a supply at the Hold. Shall I 
ever see the Hold again ? It does not look probable, but somehow 
*I feel sure of jolly days there ! I cannot resist the delusion, either. 

" What is it that makes this girl dominate me so entirely? Not 
her beauty, though she is the very queen of beauty. But I could 
not be enslaved by mere beauty. She is wonderfully wise; but 
that is so much against her ! A woman has no right to be wiser 
than her lord ! She is gentle and good and thoroughbred, with just 
enough spice of the — the impetuous — to make her more attractive. 
All these are excellent attributes, but none of them or all of them 
together cannot account for my bondage. If I had arrived first 
before she saw t'other fellow, — good afternoon, Mr. Dare I Stop, 
cabby ! Get in sir ! I am very glad I overtook you. Just arrived. 
I have been to Marmondale, and am going to the Hold for some of 
my traps. Off again to-morrow. What news, sir?" 

" Not much — cluck ! The Canadian lady arrived two days ago. 
Clarence brought her from Liverpool. Very fine girl! Very 
handsome! Has the boy told you about her?" 

"Do vou mean Miss Delisle?" said the other. "I saw her 
name in the list of arrivals. I have not seen Clarence since, you 
know." 

"Did he not tell you before?" asked Mr. Dare, curiously. 
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" Not a word/' 

'^That is strange !'' muttered Mr. Dare; "he was wishing for 
you, or wishing for your advice about the matter. You know he 
was Delacour over there, and he had to explain to her all the 
changes that have occurred since they parted." 

" He needs no advice, my dear sir," answered Athel ; " he has 
only to tell the same story he told us. Miss Delisle is Miss Red- 
brook's friend, and she will probably think as Miss Redbrook 
thinks." 

" You don't happen to know anything of the family ? I mean 
the Delisles ?" 

" Nothing. They are friends of Miss Red brook, and that .proves 
them thoroughbred." 

"That is true!" said Mr. Dare; "wonder I did not think of 
that. Well! I should like to see Clarence settled. I think he has 
not said anything to the lady, but I fancy he could get her if her 
father should offer no objection. Do you happen to know, — but 
of course you don't I I was going to ask if Miss Ethel had any 
special reason — any reason in fact that relates to the Delacour busi- 
ness — for bringing her friend here at this time? But you could 
not know that, of course ! Clarence says Miss Ethel has been 
inquiring about Captain Delacour for a month or two. Now she 
could not do that, you know, unless Miss Bertha had written about 
him. And I cannot think of any plan by which I can learn the 
purport of these letters !" 

"Nor I," answered Athel. "Suppose you ask Miss Redbrook 
for a sight of the letters, Mr. Dare? just as specimens of literary 
elegance, you know. They are peculiar letters, and would repay 
attentive perusal. I have seen them — at a distance, of course I They 
consist of sixteen pages usually, with some cross writing; and I 
have known one of them to keep Miss Ethel absorbed a whole 
hour ! Just think, Mr. Dare ! sixteen pages at one sitting ! Now 
there must be some inherent excellence in the stuff to account for 
that!" 

" I think it will be safer," quoth Mr. Dare, reflectively, " to let 
the boy manage his own case. Here we are ! You liad better stop 
here at my house." 

" Many thanks !" replied Athel ; " but I must go on to the Hold." 

" Nobody home !" said the other, descending from the vehicle. 
"Still, they will give you a far better dinner there." 

"Nobody home?" repeated Athel, in dismay. 
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" All gone to Brighton/' said Mr. Dare. "Miss Delisle was un- 
comfortable at sea,— quite under the weather, I believe, — ^arid Emmons 
thought she would recover sooner at Brighton. That is the way with 
these doctors, you know. When they have a patient, and can't tell 
what is the matter, they just pass him on to the next practitioner. 
Or when they have a patient with imaginary ailments, they just ship 
him off to the sea-coast, if in summer, or to Mentone, if in winter. 
I know what Emmons thought. Here is a young lady, with no 
symptoms at all, who has had a rough sea- voyage, — that Scotia 
pitches like blazes, they say ! — ^and who fancies herself half dead. 
He can't conscientiously dose her, so he says, ' Brighton air will do 
wonders ! Go to Brighton !' So they all went yesterday. Drive 
on, cabby. Good afternoon !'' 

Athel half decided to drive back to Marmondale. It was a sore 
disappointment to miss them all, especially Uncle Anthony. Very 
shabby treatment, to go off just as he was coming ! It is true, they 
did not know he was coming, but they might have known. And 
they are going to let him sail away to Jamaica without a word! 
Ethel might have staid to see Don Cesar once more, at least ! How 
far was Brighton ? 

Still undecided, he descended from the cab. The butler was at 
the door, giving him his arm as he reached the step. 

*^ Welcome back, sir!" he said. "Tom, take Mr. Athel's pock- 
mantle ! Blue-room, Tom ! Master left borders, sir, thinking you 
might come. Miss Ethel bid me telegraph, sir, if Don Cesar came. 
Shall I send a message, sir?" 

" No. I expect to leave Redbrook to-morrow morning. Perhaps 
I may go to Brighton." 

" Dinner, sir, whenever you say. Master bid me say to you to 
own the 'ouse, sir, till he came. Only don't sell it, sir. He! he! 
Your things is ail moved to the blue-room, sir. When will you 
please to border dinner, sir, and what will you have?'' 

"I leave all in your hands, William," replied Athel. "A little 
soup, a chop, and a mug of beer, whenever you please." 

"Yes, sir," said William, leaving him in the library. "Chop 
and mug o' beer! Catch myself at that kind o' goin' on! Mug 
o' beer ! and there's that Latour claret, and me got the keys 1 A 
nice story I'd have to tell Miss Ethel when she gets back !" 

Athel walked to and fro in the library, in great discomfort. He 
had been travelling towards the sunlight two days, begrudging each 
hour lost on the journey. And now, at the end of his journey, he 
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found the eun had changed its orbit. He was so anxious to consult 
— Uncle Anthony ! 

Noticing the key of the postern, he took it down and put it in his 
pocket. As he was going to occupy the blue-room, he might as well 
have that key. Should he dress for dinner? Certainly ! It would 
be horrid to dine in that house in ordinary morning costume ! Be- 
sides, it would kill time. 

He did not know what he had for dinner. He spent an hour or 
more at the table, preoccupied in spite of his hunger. It was a mag- 
nificent dinner, and deserved better recognition. Bedbrook Hold 
was noted for the quality of its feeds, and the cook had put forth all 
his ]K)wers on this occasion. 

"William,'^ he said, as he pushed his chair back, "you have 
given me a superb dinner, and I am afraid I have been gluttonous. 
Now, if you will not betray me, I will smoke about six cigars out 
there in the moonlight.^' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The First Victim. i 

ATHEL kept himself awake with cigars until the library clock 
struck twelve, when he ascended to his chamber. The house 
seemed to be twice as large as usual in its emptiness. In former times 
his room was on the main corridor, and it was his habit to tread 
softly as he passed the door of EthePs apartment, while he piously 
breathed out his petition that the maiden might have peaceful slum- 
bers. Also, when he passed the adjoining room, where Don Cesar 
reposed, watched over by Emily, in theory, — ^as that damsel slept 
the sound sleep of the just, in fact, — it was his custom to pause 
a moment while he sent up a brief prayer for the boy he loved so 
well. 

Now he was the solitary occupant of the second floor. The ser- 
vants^ rooms were all on the floor above, and Hedbrook was a howling 
wilderness in the absence of Ethel, Don Cesar, and Mr. Redbrook. 
He thought of the trio in this order, and being given to analyses of 
emotions, he closed the door, extinguished his light, and sat down at 
the window to meditate. The yellow moonlight streamed in, making 
his chamber gorgeous, and the larches on the lawn, flirted back her 
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golden spangles in the face of the goddess as their delicate fronds 
moved in the night wind. 

Ethel first. Why' not? Ever since he met her under Brye 
Hill she had dominated him with remorseless persistence. She had 
reduced him to such a state of transparency that she could see 
through him. She knew all his secret plans and purposes. She 
penetrated all the corners of his thinking organism, excepting one, 
which he kept closed against himself, lest she should see that also. 
She knew he was Athel while he reposed in superb security, feeling 
sure that no eye could pierce his disguise. So self-possessed, so con- 
scious of her power, that no new revelation surprised or discomfitted 
her. She took him for Delacour at first, and when he jeered her 
for this mistake, she seemed to justify the error, yet without expla- 
nation. She had never seen Delacour. She could know nothing of 
Delacour, except from Miss Delisle's letters. Now, what had these 
letters said that led her to fasten upon him ? 

Well, there had always been a quiet friendship between them. 
She was not exactly like a sister. One could kiss one's sister some- 
times, but he would as soon think of kissing the broad face of the 
Goddess Diana, sailing among the stars up yonder, as Ethel! 
Nothing like love, of course ; only friendship. Love ! Ye gods ! 
what would Ethel say in answer to a love speech ! Rather, what 
would she not say? Oh, no! He had analyzed his sentiments 
in that direction when he overheard her admit that Athel, — ^that is, 
Clarence — 

What madness is creeping over him under the glare of the mid- 
night moon ? Perhaps she did not mean Clarence I Could she have 
meant him — Hodlake ! Stop these racing pulses a moment. Still 
this bounding heart long enough to analyze a little ! 

She knew he was Athel some days before. She had told her uncle 
immediately. And when these two talked of Athel, they did not 
mean the counterfeit Athel. How could they ? She said she had 
never called the other " Cousin Athel." But she had spoke out there 
on the verandah of her "Cousin Athel,'' and she had given hvni this 
title constantly since the revelation of Dare's true relationship. 
Oh, ye refulgent heavens ! If these sweet words, wrung from her 
unwilling lips by her uncle's persistence; if the admission that her 
"cousin" might win her was made with him, him ! in her thought 
— oh, bright stars ! if all of you were great diamonds, and all within 
his grasp, he would give you all for the mere memory of these 
broken sentences ! 
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Now think it out soberly. Mr. Dare had hinted very broadly 
that his son was on such excellent terras with Bertha Delisle, that 
nothing was wanting but her father's consent. Perhaps those Cana- 
dian letters had enlightened Ethel as to the state of her friend's 
affections. Perhaps the revelation of the real Delaoour had made 
Ethel know for the first time that he — Hodlake — had not been flirt- 
ing in Canada ! He remembered her surprise when Clarence an- 
nounced his name. Could it be possible that he had been so near 
the possession of this treasure^ and so hopelessly blind that he did 
not know it? Do not dwell too ardently upon this thought. It 
were madness to find it a delusion ! 

Don Cesar : If Ethel did not dominate him so completely, Don 
Cesar would naturally have the topmost place in his thoughts, his 
plans, his purposes. Why, the boy had dropped from the clouds 
into his sheltering arms I And since his discovery of the child's 
kindred, Mrs. Marmon, who was the only person having the right 
to speak, had steadfastly insisted upon his retaining his guardianship. 
She longed for the boy constantly, yet she firmly resisted her im- 
pulses, and consigned him to Athel's control. And to-day, when he 
bad left Don Cesar at Marmondale, she had expressly stipulated 
that Emily and Dan should remain and keep alternate watch until 
he returned for the boy. 

Besides this consideration, there was the fact of the child's strong 
attachment to him, which was more and more manifested day by 
day. He had appropriated Athel as his playfellow, guide, protector, 
mentor. He flew to him for direction or defence in all emergencies. 
He was his recognized guardian, and Athel knew the boy would 
fiercely resist any attempt to transfer him to another, unless, indeed, 
it were " Aunt Et'el." And so she comes to the front again ! What 
a weight of dread responsibility did he assume when he took charge 
of the child ! And who so fully equipped as Ethel for the task of 
training the fiery urchin up to manhood? Had there not been al- 
ways in his secret soul the vague thought that she would divide the 
responsibility with him ? And when he thought of his own pro- 
found affection for Don Cesar, then came the instant suggestion that 
Ethel also loved the child devotedly. Who could tear these two 
assunder? On their recent journey, when the boy was enumerating 
the objects of his own affection, he had said, "Me love you an' Aunt 
Et'el 'zactly 'like !" If Tommy got the first place, as he always 
did, Athel accounted for the fact by the normal sentiment of human- 
ity, which made the love of beneficence more pronounced than the 

16 
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love of affinity. Don Cesar was Tommy's lord, and his love for 
Tommy was gracious. In the analysis of his own emotions, Athel 
discovered a similar distinction. He was conscious that while a 
threat of harm to Ethel, for example, would awaken all his energies 
for her defence, if any one should assail Don Cesar, he would not 
only defend him, but would also tear the assailant in pieces. 

Mr. Bedbrook : Athel had been strongly drawn to the old gentle- 
man at their first meeting under Brye Hill. There was enough 
family likeness to recall his own father. There were similar tones 
of voice and wonderfully similar shades of thought. His own father 
had been a scholar of rare attainments, and he found Mr. Redbrook 
delighting in the same studies that had engrossed his father in the 
far-off tropical home. And he was calling him *^ uncle" now, by 
Mr. Redbrook's express command. They were only cousins, in fact, 
three or four times removed, but as Mr. Redbrook had assumed the 
avuncular relation with Brook and his sister, he claimed it in AtheFs 
case also. Don Cesar, catching at Ethel's example, had given Mr. 
Redbrook the same title from the first, and the child had made his 
way into his affections also. The only time Athel had ever seen Mr, 
Redbrook exhibit passion was on an occasion when he thought the 
boy had been maltreated. How could he withhold his warm affection 
from this excellent gentleman? In the matter of reverence, and 
loving reverence, Mr. Redbrook claimed the first place in Athens 
thought. 

So he rearranged the order. 

First : Mr. Redbrook. Uncle Anthony. Occupying in his heart 
the place of his loving father, whose memory filled every nook of 
it, — not displaced, but augmented by the new occupation. 

Second : Ethel. The only woman on earth. That was all. 

Third : Hidalgo. The darling with three hands. One fastened 
in his own heartstrings. Another holding Ethel with the tenacity 
of death ; and the third grasping the affections of their common 
" uncle," the dominant authority, the beneficent head of the house. 

This was a satisfactory conclusion, and he could sleep on it. So 
he took off his coat and — what is that? 

The clash of the armour in Athel's Hold. 

Without a moment's pause, he caught Athens sword from the wall, 
passed through the door into the tapestried chamber, unhooked Athel's 
round shield from the breastplate of the motionless figure on his 
right, and, so equipped, stepped behind a fold in the arras and 
waited. 
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The moonlight streamed in the narrow windows over the verandah- 
roofy and painted long, yellow stripes on the tiled floor. Athel had 
ensconced himself behind the tapestry on the southern wall, and 
throngh a rift in the cloth he could see the top boughs of the larches 
just visible beyond the high windows on the other side. Contrasted 
with the blue-room, which he had just vacated, AthePs Hold was 
quite gloomy. When he entered he had closed the door behind him, 
and he now heard the snap of the bolts on the ghostly' side as they 
were shot into the staples. He looked towards the doorway, where 
the two grim statues stood, and issuing between them, as if coming 
from his own apartment, a figure moved, with deliberate steps, across 
the wide chamber. There was a sh'ght rustle in the armour as the 
figure emerged, and Athel actually fancied for a moment that it had 
come from the plated suit that tradition gave to the hapless Eric. The 
light, as the figure did not pass under the moon's rays, was only suf- 
ficient to reveal a tall form, with.a long, gray mantle drooping from 
its headless shoulders. While he watched, it reached his side of the 
room. He dropped the tapestry, slipped his left arm through the 
straps of the shield, and, gripping the sword firmly, stepped from 
behind the arras, and stood in the dusky chamber. He was alone. 

He recalled his former exi)erience, when he had watched this same 
figure through the keyhole, and remembering that it had reap- 
peared after a brief delay, he.once more retired l)ehind the tapestry 
and listened. He could hear a slight, metallic click, that reminded 
him of the rattle of the helmet fringe when he had unhooked the 
shield from the breastplate of Athens suit, but he could not deter- 
mine whether the sounds came from the armour or from some other 
direction. 

The difference between the emotions that controlled Athel and 
those that had filled the breast of Clarence a short time previously 
was marked and distinct. Clarence had been incredulous, had de- 
rided, more or less openly, the current superstition that made the 
old Hold the dwelling-place of disembodied spirits. But his philos- 
ophy was a system of mere negations, and the visible presence of 
something in the darkened chamber was a shock so potent that his 
faith in his realistic systems was shaken. And the pluck that sus- 
tained him in his after explorations was a courage that dared either 
demons or men. While Athel, with far longer and far more accu- 
rate philosophy, dared not conclude these dread manifestations im- 
possible, he knew too much, positively, to give to non-ghostly theories 
any rank above a tentative philosophy. He doubted such manifes- 
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tations, but he did not venture to deny their possibiiity. His courage 
was of a grander sort thtin that of Clarence, in that it was based upon 
reverent recognition of an unseen Intelligence, wiiich the law of hia 
mental and moral oi^anigm compelled him to recq^uize as all-seeing 
and all-powerful, and which the whole experience of hia life com- 
pelled him to recognize aa all-good, Hia convictions were strictly 
philosophical, and, with his father for guide nnd comrade, he had ex- 
plored all sy&tems, from Plato to John Siuurt Mill, His piety wat 
not a mere inheritance from pious ancestry, hut rather the immov- 
able conviction that would inevitably possess t\ student of revelation, 
if the author of revelation really existed, and bad really revealed hia 
will. The doubts that beset his boyhood melted away at his maturity, 
and at twenty-two he had reache<l the culmination where the doctrines 
which lie had received by faitb would endure the test of remorseless 
logic. And the dauntless courage that inspired him, wiiile he stooil 
there in Athei's Hold, accorded with the belief in possibk appari- 
tions, against which human muscles and mortal weapons would not 
prevail. 

But his philosophy also held this postulate: All that the ghost 
could possess of power was the power of the manhood. And the 
translation of Athel the First from the realm of visible phenomena 
to some unknown realm, where the material was dominated by the 
spiritual, did not add to the normal power of the mauhood. And, 
therefore, he, the living Athel, in the domain of the material, was 
more than a match for a disembodied spirit- 
While these thoughts passed through his mind, the figure came 
suddenly into view again, almost within reach of his arm. He drew 
back, involuntarily, while the shape, moved over to the two suits of 
armour. One strip of moonlight lay across the floor near the base 
of Eric's suit, and as the flgure crossed the light it cast a shadow on 
the floor. There rushed into the mind of the watcher the old masim 
that "ghosts could cast no shadow," and with noiseless tread he 
issued from his hiding-place and followed. The figure had disap- 
peared in the deep doorway between the statues, and when Athel 
reached this recess it was empty. 

He glanced hurriedly around, behind the armour, under the arras 
on the adjoining wall. Nothing. Could it have gone into hia 
nber ? No ; the two bolts were still in the staples. Athel was 
bunded, but not conquered. The possible explanation was a 
et mode of egress. He ran across the gloomy chamber, down 
postern stair, unlocked the door, and was out upon the gravel in 
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a minute. He stole along the eastern walk, now in shadow, and 
pausing at the corner surveyed the court-yard. The moon was 
south, and all this portion of the grounds was shaded by the man- 
sion. But something was moving along the wall of the modern part 
of the building, and with rapid steps he drew near. 

A long ladder, the top on the level of Ethel's window. 'He 
knew the window, and would have known it among a thousand. 
How many times had he, hidden under the larches, watched for a 
glimpse of her figure lip there. A man on the ladder, half-way up. 
Forgetting that her chamber was empty, he rushed forward, grasped * 
the lower rounds of the ladder, and drew it away from the wall. 
It came down with a crash, and the man leaped lightly to the 
ground. Athel caught a glimpse of the pistol in the robber's hand 
an instant before it exploded, and throwing the ancient shield before 
his breast, he swung round the old Saxon sword, and brought it 
down with tremendous sway upon the head of his assailant. The 
man rolled across the prostrate ladder, and Athel, stooping over him, 
took the smoking pistol from his hand. 

Another figure, coming out from the ruined archway in the 
basement of Athens Hold, facing the new-comer, Athel raised his 
weapon again, waiting for the other to come within striking 
distance. 

" Cluck ! " said the figure, " who are you, and what the devil are 
you shooting at?" 

"Mr. Dare,'' answered Athel, "is it you? I found this fellow 
climbing up to the second floor. I pulled the ladder down. He 
fired at me and I cut him down." 

" You are not hurt?" said Mr. Dare. 

" No. He was within a yard of me when he shot. I held the 
shield up just in time to deflect the shot." 

"And it hit the other fellow," said Mr. Dare. " Let us go look 
after him. He was standing in the archway under the ivy, and he 
fell over on his face when the shot was fired. Here he is ! — cluck I 
— still enough. Let us carry him to the corner where the moon- 
light will aid us. Black crape over his face, you see! Regular 
robber !" 

The crape was wet with blood. Athel took it gently away, and 
the bullet hole was visible in the centre of the forehead. The cold 
face beneath was that of Henry Marmon^ supposed Lord Bulford. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
The Secjond VicmM. 

ATHEL gazed at the 8till face of his dead enemj with deep 
emotion. All his anger, all the eager desire he had recently 
felt to meet this man in mortal conflict, gave place to tender com- 
passion. He placed his hand on the breast, but there was no pul- 
sation. He had been killed on the instant. 

" Take his head, Athel," said Mr. Dare, " and we will carry him 
to the porch. Ah 1 who comes here?'' 

Two of the men-servants from the house, half-dressed and armed 
with clubs, came running from the kitchen entrance. 

" William !" said Mr. Dare, *'come lift this gentleman. Gently! 
Tom, look after that fellow on the ladder ; he is stirring. Go sit 
on his carcass until I return. Now, William, to the verandah." 

A brief examination sufficed. Mr. Dare took the old shawl from 
his shoulders and spread it over the motionless body. 

"Nothing to be done here!" he muttered. "Let us go to the 
other. I suppose he is sped also. I saw you strike." 

"I am sorry !" said Athel, i)enitently; "but his muzzle was at 
my breast, and I had forgotten Ethel's absence. I only thought of 
the villian on the ladder, and was filled with nameless apprehen- 
sions. See ! it is a revolver. I took it from him when he fell." 

" Please, Mr. Dare," said Tom, as they approached, " he is com- 
ing to, and he is quite wigerous." 

"Get a rope, Tom. Now, my friend," addressing the ra^n on 
the ground, "if you move— cluck! — I will put these other five 
bullets through you I Pull the crape from his face, Athel." 

Expecting his skull to fall apart, Athel unfastened the crape and 
exposed the burglar's countenance. The man was not wounded at 
all, as the sword had turned in Athel's hand, and the heavy blow 
had only stunned him. His arms were speedily fastened behind his 
back, and Mr. Dare bade him rise. 

" Take a turn of the rope around his neck, Tom," said Mr. Dare. 
" Now give me the end of it. So ! March !" and he cocked the 
pistol. "You must take the body — no! you must just watch it un- 
til the coroner sees it. I will take charge of this fellow. Do you 
know him, either of you?" 

The two servants looked at the repulsive face and answered nega- 
tively. 
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" I will send the coroner/' said Mr. Dare, " and you will have to 
keep watch until daylight. Move on friend!'' to his prisoner. 
"When you pause or move out of your ordinary gait, I'll just blow 
your brains out ! March !" 

The culprit started, — Mr. Dare a step behind, — ^his felt hat pulled 
down over his brow. They passed under the shadow of the trees 
and out of view from the mansion in silence. 

"Say, gov'nor!" said the culprit, at last, "could'nt you take 
this blasted rope off 'n my neck ? You've got me dead enough 
with my arms cut through. Hope will get about my ears soon 
enough !" 

" Better let it remain— cluck 1" answered his captor. " The fore- 
taste will do you no harm ; besides, it is better to have you in posi- 
tion to strangle readily, if you should grow restive." 

They plodded on a mile farther, and were now on the highway 
leading to the village, when the prisoner spoke again. 

" Say, gov'nor ! who was that laid out back there?" 

"As it was your bullet that sped him," said Mr. Dare, "you 
should know." 

"Didn't shoot at him, I swear!" replied the other, facing his 
companion. "Say now, gov'nor! Strike me dead if I shot at 
him ! I shot at the cove with the tin-pot cover in his hand. An' 
you knows it I" 

"Better resume your march," said Mr. Dare; "if you wish to 
talk, you can do it as well while you walk. If you shot at one 
man with intent to kill, the case is quite serious enough for you, 
even if you missed him and killed another." 

" But I didn't want to kill nobody !" said the other, earnestly. 
"That cove was comin' at me with a devil of a cutlash swinging 
over 'is 'ead, and my pistol went off itself! I was only looking for 
spoons and the like." 

'' And you got the ladder to hunt spoons on the second floor ?" 
observed Mr. Dare. 

The other plodded on, preserving a dogged silence for several 
hundred yards. Then he slackened his pace and turned his head 
again. 

"Say gov'nor!" he growled, in despairing tones; "this here is a 
awful 'ble for a cove to fall into ! Strike me dead if I meant any 
harm. It wasn't spoons. It was the kid !" 

" Yes," answered Mr. Dare. 

" You aint no peeler, gov'nor. It aint in your line. S'pose I 
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make a clean breast of this ^ere go? No man never got into sich 
a awful ^ole as this, innooenter than me!" 

"You can say what you like," responded Mr. Dare, "but you'd 
better not criminate yourself. What you tell me may be used 
against you in your trial." 

" Fm not afeard !" said the prisoner. " I am willin' to print it — 
every word ! It is no good to hide it now. For he's dead ! Yon 
see, gov'nor, that swell cove layin' out there on the porch, he 
come for me, down in Lon'on, more'n a week ago, and said he 
wanted to buy me for one night. All expenses paid and twenty 
pounds down. I was to hold myself ready till he called for me, 
and then he was to put me on the lay. I was to have no fighting 
or trouble, only to pick up something and pass it to him. Not in 
Lon'on, in the country. So I agreed, an' he paid me a pound 
down. Never seed him before. Don't know him. Only know he's 
a swell. Yesterday, just before dark, he come for me, paid me nine 
pounds more, and told me lo come along, and to put a crowbar in 
my pocket. I ast him if I must take a shooter, and he said mebbe 
I'd better. Strike me dead if every word ain't true ! 

"We come up here from Lon'on third class. Got off at the 
station here just about midnight. Then we took to the woods and 
come out there by the house. I didn't know up to that minit what 
my gov'nor wanted. But he sot down on a big root, just behind 
the stables, an' began to talk to me in Spanish. You see, gov'nor, 
I know that lingo, but if I know how he knowed as I knowed it, 
I'm btet 1 I hadn't even swore in Spanish for three months ! 

" He says, says he, * You will have to open a shutter in the stable 
yonder. You will find a ladder just inside. You must get it out, 
and I'll show you the window o' the house where you'll go in. You 
will find a kid asleep in the room. Take him up without waking him 
and bring him down here. Then you must tramp across country to 
Maidstone; get on train for Folkestone. When there, get on board 
Spanish brig 'Don Pedro.' She will sail for Cadiz with the tide 
to-morrow noon. I will meet you in Cadiz when you land. When 
you come down that ladder with the kid I'll give you the ten sove- 
reigns. When I take the kid from you in Cadiz I'll give you 
twenty more, and then you can go to the devil !' Strike me dead^ 
gov'nor, if them ain't his very words, only he said it in Spanish. 

" Now, when I heard them first Spanish words, they brought to 
mind some of my troubles in Cuba. I got into a bad 'ole there and 
had to run for it. And that swell must have knowed about it, cos' 
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he spoke in that lingo to me. So I thought I was in for it, and I could 
only do what he bid me. So I put my crowbar behind the hinge, took 
out the ladder and put it to the window he pointed out and began to 
go up. My swell hid in the hole of the old stone tower, and waited. 

" First thing I knowed the ladder was pulled away, and the cove 
with the sword was after me 1 My shooter came out as I fell, an^ — 
an' went off, an' he whacked me over the head. An' I swear that's 
all I know till you put this blasted rope on me !" 

" It is very easy to transfer all your responsibility upon that dead 

man," observed Mr. Dare, cautiously ; " because he cannot contradict 

you." 

" S'help me master !" answered the other, eagerly, " every word I 

tell you is true. I am a bad lot, I knows I But in this 'ere busi- 
ness I am innocent He never told me a word, 'cept that I was to 
pick up something and pass it to him I And when he mentioned 
the kid, I'd a backed right out, only he spoke in Spanish — just as 
smooth and easy as them yaller devils in Cuba, and I was 'feard he 
knowed more 'an enough to fix me ! An' I thought in Cadiz I could 
ship for some Mediterranean port, and get off easy." 

" My friend," said Mr. Dare, after a short pause, " your narrative 
is entertaining. Very — cluck ! But it lacks probability. Did you 
ever write any novels ?" 

"No!" grunted the prisoner, insulted. 

" Well, you should begin. Your gifts lie in that direction ! Now, 
in the first place, there is no conceivable reason why your employer 
should pay so high a price for a kid. They can be had cheaper. 
Second, there is no conceivable motive to induce him to incur 
such a risk as this. What did he want with this kid ? Third^ 
there is no kid about the house you were about to rob— cluck !" 

" But you is wrong, gov'nor !" persisted the man ; " we seed the 
kid ! He came up in the raornin' tmin. My swell pinted him out 
to me. We was hid in the station, seven miles from here. An' we 
waited there, me and my swell, till the night train." 

" What was the kid like ?" said his interlocutor. 

" He was a perfect rosebud of a boy, sir 1 Had a nurse with him. 
Swell and wally in same party. Swell had clothes on all of a piece 
down to his gaiters, — dark brown. Wally had black livery, with 
red trimmins. I seed 'em git into a second-class carridge, when we 
took the third, my swell an' me. And we got off at Seven Oaks. 
I s'pose the swell with the kid was a reg'ler juke. He looked 
heavy enough to be the Prince o' Wales !" 
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" Have you seen him since?" said Mr. Dare^ quietly, 
" Cawnt say &s I have," replied the other, evasively. 
"I think you are lying-— cluck 1" said Mr. Dare. 
" Well, gov'nor I" answered the man, '^ I dersay the cove with the 
tin cover in his hand — him as cut me down, blast himl-^is a good 
bit like the swell I named. I could not be certain in the moon- 
light. Say, gov'nor ! for 'eavings sake give a cove a chance ! If you 
was one of them peeler devils, I'd not said a word, but I knows 
you're a swell yourself. Give me a chance, gov'nor !" 

" Your request is quite reasonable-— cluck !" said Mr. Dare. *^ The 
chance you desire is to cut throat-^, burn, rob, steal children, and the 
like. And I, being a peaceful subject of this realm, am invited to 
turn you loose, to prey upon society ! I have never killed anybody 
yet, but if I have to begin that business, you are as pleasant a sub- 
ject as I could find ! Stop here, I must get a friend. Hillo Tommy ! 
Tommy Hart !" 

They were under the portico of the Wheatfield Inn, and Mr. Dare's 
shouts brought the landlord to the window. 

" Is that you, 'squire ?" said he ; " whatever is up now ?" 
'^ Come down. Tommy," answered Mr. Dare, *^ I want you." 
" All right, 'squire," said Mr. Hart. " I'll be with you in a ji%." 
"Say, gov'norl" grow^led the culprit, while he cowered under the 
muzzle of the pistol, '^ for 'eavings sake listen to reason 1 Just let 
go that blasted rope, and strike me dead if I live in Hingland another 
day ! I'll ship on any outgoing craft that will take me. You knows 
that is reason. You swells all hang together. You don't want my 
yarn about that kid and Lord Bulford to get out. You knows, or 
'tother swell knows, what he wanted that kid for !" 

" Who is Lord Bulford ?" asked Mr. Dare, watching the other 
carefully. 

*^ Ah !" said the prisoner, savagely, " you don't gammon me with 
that there question ! You knows blasted well that he's lay in' up 
yonder with a 'ole in 'is 'ead ! And you knows blasted well that 
transportation is the worsest thing the law can do to me. Now, I 
hoffer to transport myself, if you'll only give me a chance. No 
great harm done in kill in' that lord ! He was a blasted bad lot, 
and you knows it. Howsomever, he was killed by accident, and 
you'll have to swear to that. He put me on the track of that Hod- 
lake swell, more'n a week ago, and if ever a man meant murder, 
that Bulford meant it. Now, you don't want all that to come out, 
do you ?" 
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"Here, Tommy!" gasped Mr. Dare, as the landlord appeared, 
"take this devil and put him in some safe place until I get the 
authority to commit him I He was caught up at the Hold robbing 
and murdering. Don't let him get loose. Take the pistol and shoot 
him if he offer resistance — cluck ! I am choking, and no flip to be 
had at this hour !'' 

" But there is, 'squire,'^ replied Hart. " Just step in till I put 
this fellow away. I'll lock him in the room over the porch. Get 
up with you! The steps on the right! Now in that door! 
There !" 

" I s'pose a cove can set down here on the floor ?" grunted the 
prisoner, glowering around the empty apartment. The moonlight 
came in the single window, showing the bare walls, and he threw 
himself down in a heap in the corner. 

*^ All right," said the landlord, airily. " Only I will make the 
end of this rope secure on the outside, if you please. Now then ! 
You will not have long to wait." 

The rope was drawn under the door, which was then locked on 
the outside, and Mr. Hart fastened the end securely upon the knob. 
While his footsteps were still audible descending the stairs, the cul- 
prit scrambled to his knees and caught the rope in his teeth. In 
ten minutes he had chewed it through ; but all his efforts to free his 
neck from the coil were fruitless. The window next ! It was lat- 
ticed, and secured to the frame with a spring bolt. Examining the 
fastenings carefully, he turned his back, and with his pinioned 
hands fumbled for the bolt. He got it at last, and with great diffi- 
culty forced back the spring, and cautiously pushed the lattice open. 
The village lay before him, sleeping in beauty, and no sounds were 
audible but the murmur of the river. No time to lose now! He 
crawlied through the opening and stood upon the ledge of the portico, 
ten feet from the ground. 

"High jump!" he muttered; "but no help for it. Once down 
there, I'm safe !" 

He dropped over the ledge, the loose end of the rope came spin- 
ning though the window, and a knot caught in the spring bolt ! 
Six inches from the ground, swinging by the neck, and every struggle 
drawing the fatal cord tighter, *he hung there until his struggles 
ceased. The* moon shone on his ghastly face as it settled into the 
cold calm of death. 

And while Mr. Dare, in the waiting-room sipping his flip, smok- 
ing, and meditating, was trying to reach some plan by which the 
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hideous story of the man might be suppressed and the scandal 
averted, the body of the miserable self-immolated criminal was 
slowly revolving over Tommy Hart's threshold, stiffening in the 
morning air. 



CHAPTER XLL 

The Newspaper Account. 

■ 

rpHE local newspaper published at Seven Oaks had a volunteer 
-*- reporter, who gave a very full account of the attempted rob- 
bery at Redbrook, and the subsequent deaths. As a valuable piece 
of authentic county history, this bit of " correspondence" is given 
in full. 

" Redbrook Corner, Kent, Friday. 

" Mr. Editor : 

"Sir, — One of the most appalling events of the year has just 
occurred in this quiet locality, and I hasten to give you the details^ 
collected from eye-\vitnesses. 

"A little after midnight on Wednesday an audacious attempt was 
made to rob the mansion of Mr. Anthony Redbrook, known as 
Redbrook Hold, which stands in a magnificent park of larches, about 
two miles east of this village. The only member of the family at 
the Hold was Mr. Athel Redbrook, the nephew of the present head 
of the house, and he had arrived only the previous afternoon. Before 
he retired he happened to hear some unusual noises, either in the 
lower story or out in the grounds, and going in search of the causes 
without awakening the servants, he discovered a robber attempting 
to break in at one of the upper windows. Mr. Athel seized the 
ladder, drawing it away from the house, and the robber in falling 
fired his pistol, the ball taking effect in the head of Lord Bulford, 
a friend of the family, who happened to come upon the scene at the 
moment. His lordship has recently been appointed attache at the 
Russian court, and was supposed to be in St. Petersburg. But 
some private business detained him in England a few days after his 
departure was announced, and it is* supposed he was on his way to 
Dover on Wednesday night, as he had through tickets for Paris in 
his pocket. Probably, he decided to spend the night at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. Redbrook, instead of waiting at Dover some 
hours for the tidal train. This surmise is strengthened by the fact 
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that his lordship recently spent several days there. The shot was 
instantly fatal, . The body, after the coroner had examined the case, 
was immediately removed to Marmondale, the residence of the vis- 
count's mother, and will be interred on Monday in Marmondale 
church-yard. 

" Before the housebreaker could fire a second shot, Mr. Athel 
Redbrook knocked him down with a Danish war-club that had 
belonged to some warlike progenitor of the family. He was seized 
and securely bound, the house-servants coming to Mr. Red brook's 
assistance immediately after the fatal shot was fired. Mr. Conipton 
Dai'e, who resides on the Redbrook estate, also arrived shortly after- 
wards, and taking charge of the criminal, he led him bound to the 
Wheatfield Inn, Mr. Thomas Hart, proprietor, in this village. Here 
he was placed in a strong room over the front entrance, and lo(;ked 
in, to wait the arrival of the constabulary. Mr. Hart had imme- 
diately started in search of the officers, leaving Mr. Dare at the inn. 
When the landlord returned, he found the dead body of the pris- 
oner hanging at his own door! It appears that he deliberaticly 
secured the rope to the window-fastening above, and then threw 
himself over the sill. Life was entirely extinct when the coroner, 
accompanied by Mr. Hart, arrived. No motive for the suicide ap- 
pears, and it is supposed the criminal was driven to desperation by 
the infallible certainty of conviction at the Assizes. The body was 
not recognized either by any of the inhabitants of the village or by 
the detective, who came down from Scotland Yard to identify it. 
There were ten sovereigns in his pocket, a small crowbar, and a 
bunch of skeleton keys. The man's age was about forty. 

"The title descends to the nephew of the deceased nobleman, 
John Seadon Marmon, now Viscount Bulford, at present at Red- 
brook Hold. The estate of Marmondale, not entailed, is the prop- 
erty of the viscount's grandmother, and is one of the most attractive 
estates in the North Downs. Mr. Redbrook and family, who were 
at Brighton at the time of the sad occurrence, returned this morning. 

" I am, sir, yours obediently, 

"k. M. 

" I beg to enclose my card." 

This full and authentic account of the affair gained universal cre- 
dence. It was copied into the metropolitan journals, and the public 
settled down in acquiescence. There was a formal examination of 
Mr» Athel Redbrook, Mr. Compton Dare, and the two servants be- 
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fore the coroner, and the verdict rendered very nearly accorded with 
the newspaper statement. Indeed, the current opinion was, that the 
coronor was the correspondent of the Seven Oaks Intelligencer, con- 
cealing himself under the modest initials '^ M. M.,'' and the edi- 
torial comment upon thei letter of "our valued correspondent'^ spoke 
of the account as entirely trustworthy, and "drawn from official 
sources," 

After the removal of Lord Bulford's body to Marmondale, where 
Athel had a brief interview with Mrs. Marmon, reciting the main 
facts and anouncing the verdict, he and Mr. Dare rode back in Mr. 
Re<lbrook's carriage. It was decided that Don Cesar should remain 
at Marmondale until after the funeral, and his real rank was con- 
fided by Athel in strict confidence to the rector's wife. Consequently, 
the entire parish knew it by nightfall, though each recipient of the 
news passed the story onward under the same restrictions. Every- 
body felt comfortable in knowing that nobody else knew, and the 
parish was happy. • 

"Athel!" said Mr. Dare, as the carriage passed the Wheatfield 
Inn, "that poor wretch who hung himself last night did the best 
possible thing under the circumstances." 

"I am sure he did not intend to kill Lord Bulford," replied 
Athel. "I feel sorry for the fellow, especially as I gave him such 
a hard knock." 

"But he tried to kill you 1" 

" Yes. But that was in self-defence. Mr. Dare, I feel certain 
the man was comparatively innocent. It was not his own — ^that is, 
he was induced to commit this outrage by some one else." 

"Yes," said Mr. Dare, coolly; '*that is what he said. I am 
going to tell you his story, and I think we will keep the secret be- 
tween us. It is a devil of a story ! Nobody recognized him. The 
London policeman had never seen him. Nobody ever saw him 
before." 

" I think I did," answered Athel, quietly. 

" You ?" 

" Yes. I think I saw him at Belfast, at Dublin, at Killarney, at 
Cork. I lost him when I took the steamer for Bristol. It was be- 
cause I could not shake him off that I returned. He was employed 
to watch me." 

" Why, he said that, too ! In a word, he affirmed that Lord Bul- 
ford employed him to steal the boy ! He recounted, with minute- 
ness of detail, all the plan. He was to get the child, take him to 
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Folkestone, and embark there for Cadiz. Could all this have been 
true f 

" It is true. I believe," replied Athel. " Don Cesar is the son of 
Lord Bulforas elder brother. He does not take his uncle's title. 
His uncle really stole his. I think he knew the boy was the true 
heir long ago, but supposed he was lost in Northumberland. When 
he learned that I knew of the child's existence and rights, he decided 
to make way with him. I left Don Cesar at his grandmother's last 
night, because I thought his uncle would seek him at Redbrook." 

*' What a terrible scandal 1" said Mr. Dare. " Does any one else 
know what you tell me?" 

" Mr. Redbrook and Miss Redbrook," replied the other. " Ml«. 
Marmon probably suspects the truth. I did not tell her. She only 
knows the coroner's story." 

"But she knows the character of her son !" observed Mr. Dare; 
" it must be a terrible ordeal for her." 

" I beHeve his death is an enormous relief to her I" answered 
Athel. " If we can only let the coroner's conclusions account for 
the death, there will be no scandal. I ventured to hint that to her 
to-day." 

** Ah then I" said Mr. Dare, briskly, " the thing is settled I I 
allowed the coroner to draw his own inferences. I told him nothing 
of the man's talk to me, and I know this coroner is afflicted with a 
scribbling mania. He will write out and print his own version. 
Let us remain quiet and wait." 

" If you do not object, Mr. Dare," said Athel, " please tell me 
all the fellow said. Of course, I shall be careful to retain the secret. 
Mr. and Miss Redbrook may know " 

" Yes— cluck !" said Mr. Dare, " these two and no more. It is 
always safe to keep silent. Miss Ethel is an extraordinary woman. 
She can refrain from talking as well as she can talk. It is a great 
virtue !" He then repeated the story of his captive word for word. 
"Now, you know all I know," he continued, "and your own judg- 
ment will guide you in giving your account at the Hold. I should 
perhaps tell you that Bui ford was one of the worst men alive. He 
was an incarnate devil I I told Redbrook when he came here with 
Clarence, and begged him to keep Miss Ethel away from the wretch. 
But he is the same Anthony Redbrook he was at the university thirty 
years ago 1 ^ Don't you know. Dare,' he said, ^ that Ethel is thorough- 
bred ?' And that was all he said. Of course he was host, and he was 
compelled to make his guest comfortable. My boy says he cannot 
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forgive himself for being entrapped into bringing him here. For it 
was a regular trap. Bulford knew Ethel had some fortune of her 
own, and he inferred that her uncle would make liberal provision 
for her in his will. And he made Clarence believe that he had 
managed the mission to Paris for him, and so got the boy to invite 
him. He thought he had only to show himself to Ethel to make a 
conquest. I suppose he had wit enough to discover his misfcike, 
and he went oiF in the rain very suddenly. Oh, yes ! you were 
there. Did you see any courting?" 

" I cannot say that I did," answered Athel, 

"I knew the other boy well," continued Mr. Dare. "John Sea- 
don, as he was always called. He was a fellow of excellent parts, 
but very highly strung, and very restive under restraint. Confi- 
dentially, he was restrained too much ! His mother is a good 
woman, no doubt, but she held the mistaken idea that boys were 
born to be governecl." 

" There was never a more fatal mistake !" said Athel*, warmly. 
"Boys were born to govern, not to be governed. And the one 
lesson that the parent should assiduously inculcate is that this gov- 
ernment should begin at home. If you can teach a boy that self- 
government is the first law of his being, and can make him appre- 
hend the philosophy, he must be a very fiend if the lesson be lost 
on him. Not merely because the moral faculties should dominate 
the mental, and not merely because moral and mental together 
should dominate the animal, but chiefly because man was made in 
an exalted image, and made for domination. Here is this boy Don 
Cesar! I suppose all the meat that an ega-shell will hold is in the 
shell. And I suppose all the devil that' Don Cesar^s skin will 
hold is in that skin. But I do not find any desire in my mind to 
change the boy's make-up in the least. HLs fiery temper will be a 
motor, when he is old enough to appreciate ethics, that will tend to 
good. His restiveness under restraint is a part of his regal inheri- 
tance. When he is old enough to know he has a crown, he will 
apply the sceptre to the government of his own passions. Nothing 
would distress me more than to see the child pass under the guar- 
dianship of a fool ! If I am allowed to train him, I promise you 
that he shall never know by experience what it is to be snubbed ! 
Your snubbed boy always culminates in a devil or a sneak I" 

" Where in the world," said the other, " did you find all this wis- 
dom? — cluck 1 Do you know you are running against time-hon- 
oured customs and theories ? In my young days all that boys knew 
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was caned into them 1 I learned * nominative: hoc cornu, a horn/ 
in that way. But I believe you are right." 

" I know I am right/' answered Athel, modestly. 

" Redbrook will be back to-morrow, I think/' said Mr. Dare, 
when they parted. " I telegraphed this morning, saying Lord Bul- 
ford was dead, and that you were here. I suppose the ladies and 
Clarence will remain at Brighton. I am going down to the village 
to-night. That coroner will be eager to show me his ^ communica- 
tion,' and it may happen that a suggestion from me will be useful. 
He will expect me at the Wheatfield." 

When Athel arrived at the Hold he found the butler and footman 
waiting for him in a state of unmistakable excitement. 

"Beg pardon, Mr. Athel/' said the former, taking Athel's hat; 
" but Tom and me has made a discovery ! The postern door was 
unlocked, sir, and the key on the inside! And your door, — the 
blue-room, — sir, was unlocked and unbolted on your side, and bolted 
on t'other side!" 

"Oh! yes," replied Athel; "I remember. I went down last 
night by the postern stair. I got the shield there, you know. By- 
the-bye, I forgot to put it back. It belongs to Athel's suit." 

" Yes, sir 1" answered William, awe-stricken ; " shield and sword 
both put back, sir. But, beg pardon, sir, did you go through there 
at night by yourself?" 

" Certainly !" 

"Beg pardon again, sir," continued William ; " but they do tell 
such stories about the old Athel's room ! Did you see anythink, 
sir?" . * 

"Why, what should I see, William?" answered Athel. 

" We said nothink about it, Mr. Athel," put in Tom, " because 
we did not know what you had been up to ; and these women are 
afeard o' their shadders. But William and me thought you might 
like to change back to your old room; and we will move your things 
if you say so." 

"By no means!" replied Athel. "I prefer the blue-room on 
many accounts. I had the postern key in my pocket last night, and 
I went down that way because it was the nearest. I saw nothing 
in the room when I went down. I took the key up with me be- 
cause I had heard some stories about Athel's Hold, and I wished to 
see for myself if anything was there, I unlocked my door and went 
into the tapestried room some time — ^probably an hour — ^before the 

robbery was attempted," 

17 
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" Yes, sir 1" said William, feeling his hair rising. '^All right, sir! 
If you would like me or Tom to stay in the corridor to-night " 

" Pooh !" answered Athel ; " do not think of such folly ! If you 
believe there is anything uncanny in AtheFs Hold, make up a bed 
in there for me. I will sleep there without trepidation." 

" Oh ! no, sir V^ said Tom, grinning a ghastly smile. " Certainly 
not, sir! We don't believe none of that nonsense, of course; but 
the blue-room is a good bit more comfortable. Thankee, sir !'' 

" Them Redbrooks," said Tom, confidentially, as he and William 
descended to the servants' hall; "them Redbrooks are some kin to 
the devil! And he would sleep in that room quick as wink, if 
anybody dared him !" 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Idiocy. 

THE arrival of the Redbrooks from Brighton the next day was a 
great relief to Athel. He had watched far into the night for 
a repetition of the ghostly visitation, but Athel's Hold was quiet. 
Miss Delisle was very pretty and very interesting, being still an 
invalid. She was evidently convalescent, however, at dinner-time. 
The Redbrook dinners would have restored anybody to health, if 
not very far gone. There had been a rapid interchange of question 
and answer between Mr. Redbrook and Athel at their first meeting, 
and the former was soon possessed of the material facts of the late 
catastrophe. After dinner Miss Delisle was so much improved that 
she was able to promenade the broad verandah with the assistance 
of Mr. Clarence Dare. And Ethel had opened the way for a full 
recital of his mutations, from Delacour to Dare, and had privately 
instructed him to seize the present opportunity to tell his story in 
his own way. Miss Delisle's vigour lasted a full hour, while she 
listened,- supported by his arm. 

Mr. Redbrook had retired with Mr. Dare, senior, to his sanctum 
adjoining the library, and Athel was left to entertain Miss Redbrook. 
He had longed for her appearance with great eagerness since his 
soliloquy of the night when he was alone at the Hold, and had 
fully decided to know his fate at the first opportunity. A glance at 
Miss Delisle and Clarence, while seated at dinner, convinced him 
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that matters were in a favourable state there. There was nothing 
left for him, therefore, but to throw himself at his cousin's feet. 

But Miss Ethel was quite dignified, and her manner somehow 
chilled him so effectually, that he did not dare enter upon the sub- 
ject that filled his mind. The couple on the verandah passed and 
repassed the window at regular intervals, and Ethel, who was a 
model of propriety, did not intend to have any " scenes'^ in which 
she participated with witnesses so near at hand. 

" It was quite dismal here,'^ said Athel, in a low tone, " while you 
were away. I don't see how you could put a fellow in such a fix ! 
Tommy was the only representative of the family, and I had looked 
forward to the hour of my arrival with such ardent anticipations !" 

"We left strict instructions with William," said Ethel, "to make 
you comfortable if you came. I believe you did not write." 

" No. I was watched, dogged, from place to place, and I thought 
it unsafe to write. But when I saw the announcement of Bulford's 
departure, I came. The house was here, and Tommy was sleeping 
in the sun there. William fed me with princely profusion. Mr. 
Dare invited me to spend the night with him. Everything was 
delightful, but the house was desolate. I sat up until midnight. 
Oh, what dreams I had I But the ghost dispelled them." 

" Did you see the ghost ?" said Ethel, eagerly. " Pray tell me 
the whole story of that dreadful night. Do you know the horrible 
thought that possessed me when I heard of the murder ? I thought 
you had met that man by appointment and had killed him ! But 
when I saw you to-day I knew better. Pray tell me all you know." 

" I was in Athel's Hold," answered Athel. " I had heard the 
armour rattle. I took the sword that hangs in the blue-room, and 
when I entered the tapestried room I unhooked the shield " 

"Which shield?" 

"The round one. I hid behind the arras. Presently the figure 
appeared, crossed the room, and vanished. When it reappeared and 
passed me I came out and followed. It walked up to the recess 
between the two suits of armour and vanished again. I went down 
the postern stairs, still armed, unlocked the door, ran round the 
eastern wall and into the court, and saw the ladder at your window. 
When I dragged it away the man leaped to the ground and thrust 
a pistol at my face. I threw up the shield as he fired. The track 
of the bullet is on it still, but it turned it from my head and sent it 
into Bulford's. I struck the fellow on the head with the sword and 
he fell. Then Mr. Dare came, and the servants. We found Bui- 
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ford stone dead and the other fellow stunned. Thank heaven I I 
had not killed him I'' 

" AtheFs sword, and AthePs shield 1" said Ethel. 

"That is true!" said Athel, starting; "I had not thought of 
that! Mr. Dare led the living marauder to the inn, where he 
hung himself. But on the way he told Mr. Dare that Bulford 
employed him to steal the boy ; that he was to carry him to Cadiz; 
that he had followed me during my week of wandering. I recog- 
nized him as the man who had dogged me from Belfast to Cork. 
I was going to sail yesterday for Jamaica, leaving Emily here. I 
had, at last, become convinced that Bulford would get Don Cesar 
unless I either killed him or ran away. 

"But all this is confidential. I shall tell uncle, of course, but 
only you two. Because the poor wretch had a mother, who is Don 
Cesar's grandmother, and if we just allow the current theory to 
stand, it will save her from the shame that the truth would entail. 
It will be said that Bulford stopped here to renew his visit so 
abruptly shortened when he went to Paris. Nobody knows, except 
you, why he went so suddenly. It will be said that he was shot 
while rushing up to aid me. Let him have that credit also. There 
is — that is, there might have been a probability — well, I found a 
pistol, cocked, in the grass where he fell. It must have been in his 
hand !" 

"Did you tell Mr. Dare?" said Ethel, shuddering. 

" No. I hope you will not mention it. I just walked down to 
the river and threw it as far out as I could. If he meant to shoot 
his accomplice, he has the credit for that already ; if he meant the 
bullet for me, nobody will know it. It was three o'clock in the 
morning when I went down through the woods to the river. 
No one saw me. I returned and kept watch until the coroner 
came." 

"Shall you attend the funeral?" asked Ethel, secretly admiring 
his handsome face. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Marmon requested me to come. I do not know the 
customs here, but Mr. Dare will know. She asked me ^ to do all 
that was proper,' and seemed to invest me with the authority of 
master of the ceremonies. She spoke very kindly about my relations 
to Don Cesar, and volunteered to say she would not object if I desired 
to retain custody of the child." 

" And you answered ?" 

" What could I answer?" continued Athel ; " the boy seems more 
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positively under my charge now than ever. I cannot tell yotthow he 
has grown upon me in our journey. He has shown so much affec- 
tion and such extraordinary sense. I think I could not love my 
own child better. And I will add, that I distrust his grandmother's 
judgment. Think of that boy growing up to the likeness of his 
miserable uncle. I told her nothing but death would part Don 
Cesar and me." 

" Bertha, my dear/* said Miss Redbrook, as her guest passed the 
window, '^ do not fatigue yourself. Come in and rest." 

*^ I am not at all fatigued, my dear,*' answered the other ; *^ I will 
come in presently,** and the couple passed on. 

" I thought,** said Athel, timidly, " that Clarence had — had other 
views, — that is, that he ^** 

" Suppose we join them ?** said Ethel, rising ; " it is very pleas- 
ant out there, and it is scarcely polite to leave Bertha. Perhaps 
you are pining for a quiet smoke? No? Well, we can inhale the 
odour of the larches instead.** 

"I think,** continued Ethel, speaking to herself in inaudible 
tones, " that this interesting young gentleman was about to* become 
sentimental. It will be far easier to check the attack out here.** 

** I think,** said Athel, in strict confidence to himself, " this young 
lady intended that for a snub, or else the subject .is a sore subject. 
Ah ! If she has a liking for the fellow, aft^r all ! May I 'offer my 
arm. Miss Ethel? What a beautiful dress you wear this evening! 
Those buttons are so much handsomer than the old style of trimming. 
Laces look flimsy, and the bias fold has gone entirely out of fashion. 
Buttons are a great advance upon previous — ^a — a — ^fixings, or fur- 
belows, i forget the technical term. Have you heard from Brook 
since wtjfcrt€d?** 

" Yes.' J had a letter at Brighton yesterday. He was well. Yes, 
the buttons are quite a daring innovation. Laces will always be 
worn, of course, and will always be appropriate. Have you seen 
Brussels ? I mean the city, not the lace. Oh, no ! You have not 
visited the continent. Well, there is a grand gallery at Brussels. 
You would enjoy the paintings, I am sure.** 

" What the devil is she driving at !** thought Athel. " I cannot 
get off now,** he answered, " or I would go to-night. I could not 
get back in time, you know. The funeral is to be on Monday.** 

" Do not think of going to Brussels alone !** said Ethel. 

" No ; of course not ; but I hardly know whom to invite to accom- 
pany me. That fellow before us ** 
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" I meant to say," said Ethel, I do not think of going only to 
Brussels. There are magnificent collections in Paris. I think that 
at the Louvre is the best." 

"Speaking of Brussels, said Athel, secretly grinding his teeth, 
" there is a kind of carpet called Brussels that must be particularly 
valuable. I remember hearing my aunt converse with some lady 
visitors upon the subject. They were quite eloquent. Is there. a 
kind called Tapestry? Yes. That was it. Tapestry. That re- 
minds me. I spent an hour or two last night in the tapestried-room 
there. I smoked four Partagas, I remember. I did not have any 
company. But to return to the carpets. My aunt insisted that 
Axminsters were far better than Brussels, and Axrainster is in 
England, I believe. I have some thought of buying a carpet, and 
I am half distracted, trying to decide between the rival kinds. 
Don Cesar wants a house for Tommy ^wiv' real carpet on floor' he 
says. I suppose the carpet men can tell me what sort will best suit 
a cat." 

" He only drank one glass of claret at dinner," thought Ethel ; 
" he is not drunk. He is only a hypocrite ! What a rage ! / heard 
him grating his teeth !" 

" This is a very barren subject," thought Athel. **I must switch 
ofl* somehow. It seems these larches are very much larger than the 
average. I have heard the villagers speak of them as unusually 
magnificent." 

"I have never seen any like them," answered Ethel. 

" The trees in the Southern forests would surprise you. There are 
the laurels, as the natives call them, — magnolia grandiflora, I think, 
is the scientific name. They grow probably a hundred feet or more, 
and bear flowers quite as large as this little hand and quite as white. 
And the odour " 

" Athel ! Athel, boy !" said Mr. Redbrook, at the library window, 
" where are you ?" 

"Here, uncle" he answered. "Will you excuse me. Cousin 
Ethel ?" 

" Certainly ! I am going to take Bertha in now. She has walked 
enough." 

Athel followed his uncle into his " office," where he found Mr. 
Dare. 

" Now," said Mr. Redbrook, " light your cigar. Shut the library 
door. This is the smoking-room. Clarence can entertain both 
ladies. Dare, take a cigar." 
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^^ Don't you think we had better have Clarence also ?" asked Mr. 
Dare. 

" Yes. It is better," answered Mr. Redbrook, going to the door. 
"Ladies, will you excuse Mr. Diare also a short' time?" 

" We were just going to ask you to excuse us," said Ethel. " We 
are going up-stairs. Bertha is an invalid, you know, and I am 
going to sing her to sleep." 

While the gentlemen were discussing the Bulford homicide and 
its consequences, the ladies discussed the gentlemen. 

"Now, my dear," said Ethel, " what have you to tell me?" 

"Oh, Ethel!" answered her friend, "I am so bewildered by 
Captain — I mean Mr. Dare's story, that I scarcely know where to 
begin. Don't you think that change of names was dreadful?" 

" I do not approve the act," said Ethel, cautiously ; "but it was 
rather thoughtless than criminal. No doubt Mr. Dare thought 
Cousin Athel was dead " 

" Oh, yes," said Bertha, eagerly, " I am sure of that ! He told 
me the story in Montreal. I remember that distinctly. But he 
did not mention the name. I think he had foro:otten it. I think 
I never mentioned you to him when we were together in Canada. 
Indeed, we were all so much engrossed with war news, that we 
talked of little else. But what do you think of his quitting the 
army? He says he got into the army without his knowledge or 
consent ; that he was not a citizen of the Confederacy, and that he 
felt free to quit, as he was an escaped prisoner. He was a very 
brilliant soldier," she continued, timidly. " The other officers I 
met in Montreal spoke in very high terms of Captain Delacour. 
Really, my dear, I am glad his real name is different! It would be 
awkward, you know, to tell in Montreal, if — oh, Ethel ! the idiot 
says he loves me !" and she threw her arms around her friend's neck 
and hid her face on her shoulder. 

" I think he told the truth, dear," answered Ethel, kissing her 
burning cheek, " and I think you had some such suspicion before 
he spoke. What did you answer?" 

"The idiot did not give me time to answer. He had so much to 
say, and he talked so beautifully ! Besides, he said he would not 
ask me for an answer until his father wrote to mine. All he asked 
was — was — whether I objected, or if I had seen somebody else whom 
I liked better, and similar idiotic questions. Of course I told the 
truth, — that is, I said I had not thought of matrimony at all." 

" Which was not exactly the truth, dear," whispered Ethel. 
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" Fie !" said Bertha, indignantly, " How can you say so ? How 
could I think seriously of matrimony before — before a masculine 
idiot made proposals? You don't tell me what you think about it, 
Ethel r 

"If you love him, Bertha," answered Ethel, seriously, "I think 
he will devote his life to your happiness. He has been true to you, 
I believe. I have never seen anything approaching to flirtation 
since I have known him." 

" I thought," whispered Bertha, " that he might have been at- 
tracted to you." 

" Oh, no, my dear I" said Ethel, decidedly. " I am quite sure of 
the contrary ^" 

" He says," continued Bertha, pouting, " that you are the grandest 
woman in England ! He made me really jealous ! And — ^by-the- 
bye, what did your idiot talk about ?" 

" You mean Cousin Athel ?" said Ethel, maintaining her com- 
posure. " Well, he talked about buttons, and laces, and bias folds, 
and carpets. These were the only topics, I think." 

" Then he has not been playing the idiot too ?" asked Bertha, 
caressingly. 

" No, my love," replied Ethel ; " that is, not in the way you sup- 
pose. But I think he does remarkably well in that direction, with- 
out any conscious effort. Idiocy is the normal condition of young 
men, my dear." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

GrooD Advice. 

" T SUPPOSE," said Mr. Redbrook, while the quartette in " the 
-*- oflBce" filled all the crannies with smoke; "I suppose the 
truth concerning Bulford's death is known only to us?" 

" Clarence does not know anything about it," said his father. " I 
have not told him, and I suppose Athel has not. He only has the 
outlines that will be filled in by the Seven Oaks Intdligeacer to-mor- 
row. I asked you to call him in, Mr. Redbrook, in order that you 
might tell him as much as you think proper." 

" There should be no concealments from Clarence," said Mr. Red- 
brook, after a short pause. "What you know. Dare, he should 
know also. I do not like secrets as a rule, and secrets kept from a 
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son by a father are the worst of all. I have perfect confidence in 
you, my boy/' 

" So have I ! — cluck !" said Mr. Dare. " But it was proper for 
you or Athel to tell this secret, rather than me.'' 

*^ Don Cesar is the son of Bulford's elder brother/' said Mr. Red- 
brook, " and consequently inherited the title. We have reason to 
think Bulford came here, the other night, with his accomplice, to 
steal the child. He was killed — ^accidentally, no doubt — by a shot 
from his confederate's pistol. The confederate hung himself the 
same night. This much we think we know, and we think nobody 
else knows. We imagine some horrible things. We imagine, for 
instance, that Bulford would have murdered the boy without hesita- 
tion, if he could have been sure of escaping the penalty. And we 
desire to keep this miserable knowledge and these miserable sus- 
picions to ourselves. Chiefly for the sake of his unhappy mother, 
but also for the boy's sake. When he grows up it will be a perpetual 
skeleton in his house, if what I have said should be common knowl- 
edge, or even common suspicion." 

"This man," said Clarence, with stern composure, "was my 
enemy. His purpose was to kill me, — ^in fair encounter, of course, 
— and my purpose was to kill him. If Miss Redbrook had not 
prevented the meeting, we two should certainly have settled our 
quarrel the day after my return from Paris. But he is dead, and 
my enmity is dead also, I shall never mention his name hereafter, 
when it can be avoided, and in any event I shall say nothing to 
blacken his memory." 

^^ Hequiescat in pdceT' murmured Athel, compassionately. "If 
men could only forgive one another before they killed one another, 
what a peaceable world we should have ! It is probable that Mr. 
Gordon — do you know him, Clarence? Ah, yes! — well, he was 
doubtless fully acquainted with Bulford's belligerent intentions, and 
he will perhaps think and hint that he came here to seek you or — 
somebody else. So the outside world will not mix Don Cesar — I 
forgot! There are two other people who know this man's evil 
designs, — Nanny Grady and her brother." 

" How can they know ?" asked Mr. Redbrook. 

*^ They thought they knew some days ago," answered Athel. "It 
was they that warned me and excited Mrs. Marmon's apprehensions. 
They, both of them, have known the man from his infancy. But 
they are loyal to Marmondale. I will walk down to the village, 
uncle, and learn from Grady if he has been indiscreet in his talk, 
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and caution him to maintain silence. Nanny is far away, and her 
tongue has done no mischief. The walk will be delightful. Since 
I got back my legs I cannot get walking enough. May I go at 
once, uncle?" 

" Go,'* said Mr. Redbrook ; '' we will wait here for your return." 

" Shall I go with you, Athel ?" asked Clarence, rising. 

'^ No ; your presence would interfere with the freedom of Grady's 
communications. Besides, the ladies may reappear. Do not wait 
for me, uncle. Grady may be up at the new dam. So I will bid 
you good-night now." 

"Suppose — cluck!" said Mr. Dare, "you stop at Tommy Hart's 
on your return ? I will wait there for you, and walk back with you. 
I should like to listen to whatever gossip there may be afloat, and 
the Wheatfield is the best place to hear it." 

Athel started out, going around by the old tower and court^yard. 
There was a path to the main drive, leading entirely around the 
mansion, and as he w&s not particularly hurried he took this addi- 
tional walk, so as to pass Ethel's window. There was no light and 
he saw no signs of life up there, and was blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that a pair of bright eyes saw him through the curtains, at 
the very moment when the owner of the eyes was with her lips 
relegating him to the wide domain of youthful idiocy. Neverthe- 
less, the same eyes watched him until he disappeared, and the rosy 
lips forgot to call Miss Del isle's attention to his retreating figure. 
If Athel had known her thoughts at the moment, he would have 
retraced his steps and sought an immediate interview. She was 
thinking how good and how handsome he was, and she felt her sym- 
pathy with the maiden in her arms quickened while she imagined 
how a love-story would sound if told to herself by the pedestrian 
below. And she congratulated herself that Bertha's eyes were 
hidden on her shoulder, as she did not wish to share the brief glimpse 
of her idiot with anyone. 

Meantime, the idiot turned the corner and was soon under the 
larches. He recalled his last interview, and wondered what he had 
said to bring on the snubbing under which he was suffering. He 
had begun to say something about Clarence, and he had meant to 
say he thought at one time that Clarence loved her. But he had not 
said it, though somehow she had discovered that he would say it, 
and then came the rebuff. Then he lost his* temper, and, of course, 
she had detected that lapse also. She saw everything, bless her 
eyes ! Now why did she take offence ? 
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Well, a woman is not complimented when you tell her you sup- 
posed " another fellow" wanted her, but you had discovered your 
mistake. What an unmitigated booby not to think of that! You 
might as well have said, " your attractions were not great enough to 
entrap my friend !" But he did not mean that ! He was only try- 
ing by clumsy approaches to begin his own story. If she would 
not take him, the whole world was a howling wilderness to him. 
He had loved her so ardently all along, even while he habitually 
thought of her as the possible bride of the counterfeit Athel. And 
he longed to tell her, and had nerved himself to tell her then and 
there. And she, who knew everything, knew this and had deliber- 
ately foiled him by sailing out on the verandah, where confidential 
communications were impossible. Did she hate him? No. He 
could not believe that! Was she merely indifferent? Had she 
detected his secret adoration, and resolved to save him from the 
mortification of an inevitable rejection ? 

What an oppressive burden life would be under such circum- 
stances ! To know he must relinquish the hope of winning Ethel 
would be far worse than his present tormenting doubts. If he 
should say " I love you !" and she should answer, " I do not love 
you!" — ^all his present pleasant intercourse must terminate. He 
would go mad if he did not go far away from her. He would 
require half a score of years in exile to heal the wound such an 
answer would inflict. Who could advise him in this dread emer- 
gency ? 

"Good-evening, Mr. Hodlake," said Mrs. Crane. 

He had reached the debatable island unconscious of the distance 
he had walked. 

"Good-evening, Mrs. Crane," he answered, cheerfully, dismissing 
his gloomy thoughts ; " I hope you are living in peace now, as Mr. 
Bolls " 

" Ah, Mr. Hodlake !" said the widow, leaning over the gate, " it 
was all your doing ! Will you come in and rest a bit, sir?" 

" Not to-night," he replied ; " I am going to see Grady. Do you 
know whether he is home or not ?" 

" He is at his house, sir. He left here half an hour ago. It was 
all your doing, sir ! I told Mr. Bolls about that Stattit o' Prods, 
and it acted like a charm. He was here to-day, and he said he was 
ordered by the barownight to stop all worritin about his rent. It 
was the stattit that done that business, sure as a gun ! I never said 
one word, good or bad, but just that word which you put into my 
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mouth ; and it took all the conceit out o' him. I must say I feel 
sort o^ lonesome since he quit the worritin. I think it done me 
good!" 

^^I am glad you will be no longer " 

'^ But I'm not sure it is best/' continued the widow. " Tribbila- 
tions is good for us, and I don't know where to look for another 
worritin if Mr. Bolls quits callin' for the rent; and if I don't need 
the tribbilation, I'm sure Mr. Bolls does. It kep' me very com- 
fortable to think he allers left me with a flea in 'is ear. That stat- 
tit was a heavy shot, and it seems to me like wastin' to put so much 
power on for nothing. I allers had him when I told him he was 
tresspassin' on my premises. Howsomever, I've got a little worritin 
now with Dan and Em'ly." 

" Why what is amiss there ?" said Athel, startled. 

" The boy is a numskull, Mr. Hodlake !" answered Mrs. Crane. 
I mean Mr. Athel, for Dan tells me that is your real name. La ! 
I might have knowed you was one of them Redbrooks if I'd had 
my senses about me ! You see, Dan has been courtin' Em'ly a year 
or two, and now she just worrits him to distraction. You have 
carried her about over iihe country, and she is a good-looking young 
woman ; and I s'pose she got a many compliments, so she is stuck 
up now, and Dan don't know whether he is safe or not. He was 
here to see me to-day. You know he is my nevy. He was quite 
cut up, and wanted my advice." 

" Which you gave him ?" said Athel, curiously. 

" Of course I did !" said Mrs. Crane. "I told him he was a milk- 
sop! I told him if he wanted the girl, and you was willin', to just 
go on and take her. Bless you, he has no idee of courtin' ! He just 
goes about, grumpy as he can be, waiting for Em'ly to collar him. 
He wants to emigrate now to get rid of her. I told him to tell 
her that, and if she agreed, to pack up and start. I'll engage she'd 
stop him before he got far; for Dan is a good-looking boy, and a 
good boy, and the minx knows it. If he was smart enough, he 
might threaten her with the Stattit o' Frods ; but he hasn't enough 
pluck to say ^ bo!' to a goose. Dear, dear! when men get in love 
they just give up all their sense! When I was courted, my man 
wouldn't listen to nothing. He wanted me, and he was goin' to 
have me, if he had to wollop every young fellow in the parish. He 
had a good trade, and had saved up a little money, and he knowed 
he was worth having; so I just had to let him have his way. After 
we was married it was different." 
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" Yes," observed Athel ; " I think that is very probable. Your 
advice was excellent, Mrs. Crane ; and now for my visit to 
Grady/^ 

He stopped to rest on the middle of the bridge, now repaired, and 
the stream ran placidly beneath him. He recalled the flood-time 
and the appearance of Ethel upon the scene. He remembered the 
look of horror on her countenance, and wondered how much of it 
was due to Don Cesar, and how much he might appropriate to him- 
self. One thing he might consider certain ; if she did not care for 
him then, she had not learned to care for him since. -And when he 
drove her back from the shaking bridge, he was saving her for Clar- 
ence! But he thought his race was run then. His crutch gone, 
sailing away on a torrent, with only a few frail timbers to float him 
and the boy. 

Was it possible that Clarence had never tried to win Ethel? 
Perhaps he had tried, like Bulford, and failed ! 

He crossed the bridge, and knocked at Grady's door, which was 
immediately opened by the master of the house. 

" Ah Grady I" said Athel ; " how are you ? I see you have your 
pipe, so I may come in with my cigar. Where are the children?" 

"All abed sir. Walk in and welcome. IVe been looking for 
your honour ever since — that night. Take this chair, sir. I've 
just been writin' a bit of a letter to Nanny. She might get her 
notions from the newspapers, and I thought I'd just write her to 
keep her tongue still. Here's the letter, sir, and it's about done. 
May I read what I've writ to your honour?" 

" I am most eager to hear it," said Athel. 

Grady put on his spectacles, and pulling the lamp near, b^an to 
read. 

" Dear Sister Nanny, — ^You'll be apt to see in the papers about 
that accident at the Hold, and people will be apt to ask you a lot 
of questions. Least said is soonest mended. It might have been 
worse, Nanny. It's my belief that Athel 's shield done the business, 
which you will understand what I mean. The babby wasn't there, 
Nanny, and that's a blessing. Because people might have -gone to 
guessing, if so be the babby had been there. Nobody is to blame 
for this business. It was a accident, and the one that done it hanged 
hisself. And I know the missus would rather have that stand in 
that way. And I will send you a paper from here, which the full 
account of the crowner will be in it. He sot on both bodies. And 
that's the law. What you and me may think don't signify nothing. 
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And we are agreed to keep our thoughts to ourselves. When yoa 
come up here we can talk as much as we like to one another. Bum 
this few lines from your brother, Dan Grady.'^ 

"Now you see, your honour, and my boy tells me you're Mr. 
Athel yourself, which I might have knowed, — ^you see, if I was to 
write to Nanny positive, she would be apt to get restless. Then 
she'd kick ! Wimmin can't abear a man to be positive, 'oept when 
he's courtin'. And that's what I told my cub Dan to-day, sir. Dan 
thinks his sweetheart don't care for him, and he's low down in the 
suds. He aggravated me to that extent that I'd a whaled him if he 
hadn't been so big ! Besides, he had on your livery, sir,— orange 
and black. Them's the old Redbrook colours, sir, so I only told 
him he was no end of a gawk. Go in and win, boy ! says I, and 
never say die ! She is a good lass, is Em'ly, and he is such a gawk 
that he don't know she is just playin' him, like you play a trout 
when he's safe hooked. About this letter, sir, I thought if we, 
which knows what he was up to, can just hold our jaw, it will save a 
good lot of heart-burnin' and distress, I haven't said a word, — 
not one, to nobody. And nobody knows nothing but you and the 
missus," 

"Grady," said Athel, "you are a wonderfully sensible man! I 
came down here to-night only to ask you to keep silent about that 
unhappy man. And your own good sense taught you that. Now 
that I know that you and Nanny are discreet, I shall feel entirely 
safe. Speech is silver. Silence is golden. And now I will go to 
the Wheatfield and find Mr. Dare. We will walk back together. 
Good-night! By-the-bye, I was in London the other day, and 
thought of your children, intending to buy them some little presents. 
But I had to leave there suddenly. Oblige me by investing this for 
them, according to your own judgment. That advice to Dan was 
the best possible. I will see that it is not thrown away. Excellent 
advice ! That trout simile is a stunner !" 
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. CHAPTEE XLIV. 
The Headless Ghost. 

ATHEL found Mr. Dare, or " The 'Squire'' as he was called, 
seated iu his accustomed place at the Wheatfield Inn, and 
surrounded by half a dozen of his admirers. The 'squire was an ex- 
cellent listener, and was the more popular on that account; and his 
pithy deliverances were always received with profound attention. 
He was engaged with his second "mug o' flip" and had just lighted 
his third pipe when Athel joined the circle. 

" Plain beer for me, Mr. Hart," said Athel, " and I will make my 
cigar last until Mr. Dare finishes his pipe." 

" Give Mr. Athel the paper. Tommy," said Mr. Dare, " and he 
can read for himself. That correspondent, M. M., certainly has a 
a head on his shoulders." 

Mr. William Blim, who was the manager of the Redbrook Mill 
and coroner, and very literary in his tastes, was one of the present 
company. His identity with M. M. was one of those open secrets 
that belong to all villages, and he felt his ears tingle with pleasure 
at this remark. By a pleasant fiction, Mr. Dare was understood to 
be entirely ignorant of Mr. Blim's literary habits, and the 'squire's 
very safe assertion, touching Mr. Blim's head, was received with a 
murmur of applause. 

Athel read the account of the catastrophe in the Seven Oaks InM- 
ligencer, which the reader will find recorded in the forty-first chapter 
of this history. The company present waited for his verdict with 
exemplary patience. It was necessary that he should say something, 
and his scrupulous regard for the truth bothered him. He was de- 
lighted with the plausible story, but could not corroborate it with an 
undefiled conscience. A mode of egress from the difficulty was sug- 
gested by the concluding lines, which he read aloud. 

"Now I think, Mr. Hart," he said, "this theory of the suicide is 
a mistake. You locked that burglar in, and fastened the rope on 
the outside. The rope was parted, and he must have done that be- 
fore he opened the window." 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Athel," answered the innkeeper, " he chawed it in 
two." 

"Then," continued Athel, "he was found with his arms still 
pinioned. Now, my theory is this. He got through the window, 
and jumped from the porch-roof, intending to run if he could 
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reach the ground unhurt. You know the moon was full, and he 
could see what he was about. But he neglected securing tiie rope 
trailing behind him, and the knot happened to catch in the spring 
bolt by what we call an accident. I suppose it killed him instantly, 
as he made no outcry or struggle. It is not credible that he hung 
himself deliberately." 

" Well/^ said the coroner, '^ that seems very likely. The jury de- 
cided t'other way, and as nobody could tell positively, I just let it go. 
He was a bad lot, and the country is well rid of him," 

"How are you getting on with the new dam?" asked Athel, lay- 
ing aside the paper, and slipping away from the subject. 

" Famously. We shall be running again before the month is out. 
Are you going so soon, 'squire?" 

" Yes — cluck !" answered Mr, Dare. " I have had my third pipe. 
Shall we walk, Athel? The moon is just shining. Good-night, 
neighbours 1" 

They walked across the bridge, admiring the beautiful scene, the 
rising moon reflected in the water, and the fringe of bushes on the 
north bank of the stream. Mrs. Crane had retired, and her house 
was in darkness. Athel entertained his companion with the story of 
the Statute of Frauds. And Mr. Dare revealed the scheme of Mr. 
Red brook to alienate this portion of his estate for the benefit of the 
future Mrs. Brook Red brook, her heirs and assigns. 

"You know, of course," observed Mr. Dare, "that the Delby 
claim to land on the north bank is all humbug." 

" I supposed the Delbys had no valid claim," answered his com- 
panion; "but I reached this conclusion upon the general ground 
that my uncle would never assert ownership wrongfully. I have 
fancied, sometimes, that he allowed Sir Maitlaud to keep up the 
contest because it amused the baronet while it did no damage to 
himself." 

"Do you know why Mr. Redbrook has decided to change the 
ancient boundaries ?" asked Mr. Dare, " The small portion occupied 
by Mrs. Crane's house has no value as a source of revenue, but it 
connects the estate with the village." 

" I think he wishes Brook to become a proprietor," said Athel, 
cautiously, "You know Sir Maitland has no male heir. If Brook 
should consent to adopt the Delby name, perhaps the baronet would 
make him heir to the Delby lands, changing them with annuities 
during the lifetime of the ladies. This would be an excellent 
arrangement." 
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"But have you thought — cluck! — about the disposition of the 
Red brook estate? Mr. Redbrook has no heir, — that is, he can 
devise the estate to whomsoever he may choose. At one time 
he thought of making my boy his heir. But that is all changed 
now." 

"Then Brook should retain his own name/' answered Athel, 
promptly. " No Redbrook should consent to relinquish his name, 
especially when the inheritance of the estate might go with it.'' 

" It seems to me — cluck !" said Mr. Dare, ^' that I know a Red- 
brook who was willing to give his name and his chance of the in- 
heritance to a stranger " 

"But," spluttered Athel, "the circumstances were peculiar. I 
vow I have never once thought of the inheritance, as of interest to 
me, until this moment. Indeed, I havrf not thought of the possibility 
of uncle's death at all ! And, if I were the only possible heir, I 

should pray that I might not live to come into possession of the in- 
heritance ! Redbrook, under any other lord than Uncle Anthony, 
would be a dismal prison in my eyes." 

Athel did not know how faithfully this speech would be repeated. 
And he did not know then, and does not know to-day, that Mr. 
Anthony Redbrook's will, making him, Athel Redbrook, sole heir 
to all his possessions, was already signed, sealed, and in the custody 
of the family lawyers before his first walk without crutches was 
attempted. 

Mr. Dare did not stop at his own domicile, but marched on 
by Athel's side, up the carriage road, after they passed the lodge- 
gates. 

"How the devil did you get Athel's shield the other night?" 
said Mr. Dare, suddenly, as they reached the gravelled terrace. 

" I heard a noise in the Hold," answered Athel, " and I went in 
to investigate." 

"Well?" 

" I took down the shield, I hardly knew why, but I suppose I 
thought it would protect my head if I got into a scrimmage." 

" But the bolts were shot," said Mr. Dare ; " you could not enter 
from your room. Did you come in by the postern ?" 

"No," replied Athel, "I went in before the bolts were shot. 1 
heard them after I got in," 

"Got in where?' 

" In Athel's Hold. I hid behind the tapestry." 

" The devil you did ! — cluck !" said Mr. Dare. " Being behind 

18 
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the tapestry you were invisible yourself, and you could see nothing 
in the room/' 

"Ah, but I did !" replied Athel. "Look you, Mr. Dare, I am 
positive about it. I saw a fellow without a head. I followed him 
when he seemed to go into my room. But he vanished between the 
two suits of armour. Then I ran down the postern stair, and en- 
countered the robber at the window." 

" Well," said the other, " this is a strange story \ Let us go look 
for the ghost now. Two of us will be more than a match for him/' 

" But the key is in the library. Wait for me, and V\\ get it." 

" No matter," said Mr. Dare ; " the ghost don't use a key. Come 
on !" 

Athel followed him as he passed around the eastern wall, and into 
the court-yard. Mr. Dare shook out his gray shawl, and threw it 
over his head, muttering something about the dampness, and then, 
pushing aside the ivy, entered the arch at the base of the tower. It 
was quite dark within, and he took Athel's hand in his as he passed 
along the wall. 

" Now," he whispered, " feel along the wall as high as your head, 
until you touch an iron ring between the stones." 

" I have it," said Athel. 

" Well, pull the ring downward. That does it I" 

Athel felt the solid wall recede from him as he pressed on the 
ring. 

" Gro straight in !" said Mr. Dare. " You will find the step. Gro 
up eight steps, and you will come to another blank wall. I am 
behind you — cluck 1 You will find another ring before you, about 
as high as your hip. Have you got it? Well, push it strongly to 
the right." 

The wall receded again, the bolts shot into the staples, the armour 
rattled, and Athel passed through the opening between the two 
suits, and into Athel's Hold. Mr. Dare followed, the gray shawl 
drooping over his hat-brim, and walking across the room, seated 
himself on the settle. There was a fair light in the room, although 
the moon was just above the horizon, Athel looked with wonder 
at the ghost, clucking like a distracted hen beside him. 

"Now," said Mr. Dare— cluck ! — ^it is important that we come to 
an understanding. If you are going to infest this room in uncanny 
hours, you had better know what you may encounter. I have to 
come in here, by the stairs just ascended, quite frequently, and until 
you and that whelp of mine arrived, I had not been molested. Your 
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txick of hiding behind the arras gave you an advantage over ordi- 
nary ghost-seekers, because the machinery of the revolving door-way 
would keep you out if you were in your own room. The stones are 
on pivots. When this upper one revolves it shuts the bolts. If 
your door had been open the stone would not have turned, because 
the sill rises enough to prevent it. It is also possible to fasten both 
these secret doors on the inside." 

" I saw you through the keyhole," said Athel, " after your stone 
door bolted me out. This was while I was still on crutches. Do 
you know, Mr. Dare, that you made me believe you were old 
Eric !" 

"Very likely — cluck!" said Mr. Dare. " To-morrow, you and 
I will explore the Hold by daylight. Redbrook told me several 
days ago to unravel its mysteries to you. This secret entrance was 
made in the days of Charles, or rather in the days of the Common- 
wealth. And usually none but the head of the house and his heir 
have known the secret. Redbrook showed me this entrance twenty 
years ago, because I was then the custodian of very valuable papers, 
and we decided that no place of deposit was so secure as this. Come 
over to the south wall, and I will show you the closet." 

He pushed aside the tapestry hanging between the windows, 
and pressing heavily upon the diamond tile, the huge stone block 
fell backward, revolving silently, and giving room for the passage 
of Mr. Dare's lank body. 

" Now stand here a moment," he said, stepping into the recess, 
" and watch the door." 

While he spoke the block returned to its place, and Athel under- 
stoo<l the mysterious disappearance that had confounded him on the 
night of his vigils. Mr. Dare reappeared in a few minutes, the 
door obeying the pressure of his foot and closing the dark recess. 
The two sat down again on the settle, and Mr. Dare accepting a 
cigar, they perfumed the Hold with smoke. 

" To-morrow I will show you all the tricks of the place," said 
the ghost, " as Redbrook requested " 

" But Mr. Dare," said Athel, " I am not willing to violate the 
custom 1 I am not going to be Uncle Anthony's heir. I am 
resolved upon that point! I have money enough, and I positively 
will not even seem to assume that relation !" 

" Do not distress yourself — cluck !" said the other, composedly. " I, 
of course, don't know everything, but I can safely promise you that 
Mr. Redbrook will not make a will in your favour I Don't ask me 
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any questions — cluck ! — but just take my word for that. He does 
not readily change his mind^ and I think I know his intentions 
thoroughly T 

This was one of Mr. Dare's pious frauds. He knew Mr. Red- 
wood would not make the will, because he knew it was already 
made! 

"Now/' continued Mr. Dare, noticing Athel's satisfaction, "I 
must say, it is a curious phase of humanity that you present. Why 
the devil — cluck! — should you object to this inheritance?" 

" Because Brook should have it.'' 

"Oh, yes! Exactly— cluck | Certainly! Well, I am still 
bound to show you all this, because your uncle demands it. It will 
do no harm, as you will not steal anything. I am running a devil 
of a risk myself, because all my fortune is hidden in that secret 
closet! Remember, you must keep the secret. Clarence don't 
know a word about it and never will. I make it a rule to keep no 
money about my house, either my own or Redbrook's ; and when I 
collect rents through the day, I bring the money here at night." 

"That accounts for the metallic sound I heard," said Athel. "I 
thought it was the rattle of the armour." 

" Eric's suit is shaken," said Mr. Dare, " when the upper door is 
moved. The mechanism is very perfect. Indeed, I believe the 
lower door jars the floor when it is closed. It was my invention 
that fixed the bolts on this side. I found the stone would shoot 
them into the staples if they were made long enough. I had them 
made from my models, and I put them on myself. You see your 
door could be opened after the sill was depressed by the closing of 
the secret entrance. By daylight I will show you how the floor 
rises by the opening of your door. 

"Now, what possessed you to arm yourself with Athel's old 
weapon, and to take Athel's old shield the other night?" 

" I cannot tell," answered Athel, blushing safely in the gloom ; 
"probably some remnant of superstition, I had heard so much of 
the ghost of Redbrook, — ^I thought it was Eric's ghost, you know, — 
and I thought Athel's armour would be the best, if any armour 
could prevail ! And I was resolved to ferret out the mystery if 
possible !" 

" Let us go down — cluck !" said the other, rising. " It is refresh- 
ing to find another sensible man — cluck! — capable of believing such 
tomfoolery ! Because — cluck ! — I tell you this in strict confidence, 
there have been occasions when I was alone up here, when I fancied 
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I saw or heard — what infernal humbug ! But I came down these 
steps at such times as I should have oome if the devil had been aftei 
me — cluck 1" 



CHAPTER XLV. 
Saladin. 

A LETTER, addressed « Mr. Athel Redbrook, Redbrook, Seven 
Oaks, Kent," and bearing the usual official stamp, " On Her 
Majesty's Business," was by Athel's plate at breakfast time the next 
morning. He turned the missive over, doubtfully, and finally 
handed it to Clarence, who sat opposite, remarking : 

" This must be for you, Clarence ; I have no business with Her 
Majesty at present." 

" I beg to decline," replied the other, returning the letter ; " open 
it yourself." 

" Well," returned Athel, " I break the seal then. There ! Now, 
it begins, ' My dear Mr. Redbrook,' and it is signed, ' Henry Laird.' 
I don't know Mr. Laird. Do you ?" 

"Yes," said Clarence, "it is all right. Hand it over, please. 
Mr. Laird is secretary, and this is only the formal acceptance of my 
resignation, I suppose. You understand. Miss Delisle, when I re- 
nounced my borrowed name, I resigned my borrowed plumage. I 
was in Her Majesty's service in Downing Street, you know. I 
got the appointment through Mr. Redbrook's influence, and I, of 
course, was compelled to relinquish the post when the sham was 
acknowledged." 

" What does the letter say ?" inquired Mr. Redbrook. " There 
seems to be more in it than the mere acceptance of your resignation. 
That would only require two lines." 

" I will read it, sir," replied Clarence : 

"My Deab Mr. Redbrook, — His lordship directs me to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your communication of the 10th instant. 
He has not placed your resignation on file, and I am instructed to 
say his lordship will be pleased to see you before taking action in 
the premises. And if convenient to yourself, I would suggest two 
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o'clock P.M., to-morrow, as the hour at which his lordship will he 
disengaged. 

" I am, my dear Mr. Kedbrook, yours, obediently, 

" Henry Laird, Sec., etc." 

'* This is very surprising !" said Clarence, " and decidedly annoy- 
ing I I must go, of course, Mr. Red brook?" 

*• Yes. I think '^so," answered Mr. Sedbrook. 

" That means the noon train, then," said Clarence. " Miss Delisle, 
I promised myself a jolly time, to-day. and now my hopes are 
dashed I That equestrian party '' 

" Need not be postponed," said Ethel ; " we will ride as far as the 
station with you, and the groom will bring your horse back. We 
can send your portmanteau by the spring-cart." 

"Many thanks!" replied Clarence; "it is not ten o^clock yet. 
Don't want a portmanteau. I shall return to-night." 

"And I will write a line to his lordship," observed Mr. Red- 
brook, " explaining your change of name, which you will hand him. 
This will save explanations from yourself. I will show you my 
note, and I will write it now. John, give me a sheet of paper." 

In a few minutes he read the note aloud : 

" My Lord, — The former Athel Redbrook turns out to be the 
only son of Compton Dare. He took the former name from a com- 
rade whom he supposed to be dying. But my kinsman still lives, 
and is now here, and his own account of the transfer of names fully 
exonerates Mr. Dare, who has never claimed relationship to me. 
But the son of our old Oxford friend, whom you remember, is also 
my friend, and I only write now to assure your lordship that all I 
may have said in behalf of my supposed kinsman, I now re{)eat in 
behalf of Mr. Clarence Dare. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" Anthony Redbrook." 

" You are more than good, Mr. Redbrook," said Clarence, taking 
the note; "this will make explanations from me unnecessary. I 
suppose his lordship only desires some verbal account of my Parisian 
doings in addition to my written report." 

" And I suppose he desires something more," said Mr. Redbrook ; 
" but we shall know when you return. Athel, are you taking tea 
this morning ?" 
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'^ Yes, uncle," replied Athel ; " when I was small, I thought tea 
was a sort of Lenten liquid, and I am taking this instead of coffee 
to prove my penitence." 

*' What have you done amiss?" said his uncle, laughing. 

" Ah I that is too hard a question. I do not know, but probably 
my ignorance is one element of my guilt. I have somehow done 
wrong, and I should have known better." 

" What is it, Ethel ?" said Mr. Redbrook, without noticing the 
pink cheek of his niece. 

"Probably Cousin Athel bought the wrong carpet," answered 
Ethel, demurely ; " he did not seem to be well enough informed to 
venture on the purchase. No doubt he paid four pounds for it, and 
then bestowed it upon the first beggar he met !" 

"What a spitfire!" murmured Athel. "Please send me some 
coffee, Miss Redbrook. I have finished my penitence and penance. 
My dear uncle, you told me some time ago that you had never 
seriously thought of matrimony; and if I remember the scope of 
your remarks, you said the chief obstacle in the way was your deep 
sense of the responsibility incurred by the man who ventured to take 
charge of a woman^s happiness. I think you rather expatiated upon 
the gentleness and tenderness of the sex; the fragile character of the 
female mental organism; the delicacy of the mental perceptions; the 
sensitiveness of the angelic creature to slights or disappointments or 
contradictions, and the general unfitness of the rude masculine to 
deal with a creature so highly and so sensitively endowed?" 

"Very likely, Athel," replied Mr. Redbrook. 

" Well, sir," continued the orator, " these ladies, if they will ex- 
press their real sentiments, will tell you that you have been the vic- 
tim of a gross delusion I Their true idea of the place of man in 
creation is that he was formed merely to be candied, contradicted, 
baffled, and l^edeviled. That he has no rights which a woman is 
bound to respect. And if he is suffered to die in his bed at last, it 
is only because his owner, in a moment of weakness, relaxed the 
purgatorial discipline to which he was entitled. What you have 
missed, uncle, in failing to make some miss the mistress of Redbrook, 
nobody can tell. None but the married man cmild tell, and he was 
snubbed into silence in the first days of his bondage. Your theory, 
uncle, likened the marrying man to a great bear taking custody of a 
gentle dove. My observation, and I am thankful to add, not my 
experience, has taught me that the marrying man is like the innocent 
lamb taking charge of a raging hyena !" 
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*^ Hear I hear !" said Clarence. " Pray oontinae the oration 1 I am 
much edified, and you are getting yourself into no end of a mess I'^ 

'* My dear boy P continued the speaker; ^^ no one would suspect 
you of matrimonial intentions. You have none of the outward 
symptoms. How can my wisdom edify you upon this topic ?" 

*^ I may be able to warn some unfortunate friend," answered Clar- 
ence, promptly. " While you are in the vein, do not let the oppor- 
tunity be lost. The ladies are interested also. Pray describe the 
lacking symptoms first." 

" In my solitary walk, last night," said Athel, *^ I thought of you, 
my boy. I knew you were brave and generous. I knew you would 
not be deterred by personal risk, if you were called to undertake any 
important business. And as I had known you to face a storm of 
bullets without trepidation, it occurred to me that circumstances 
might induce you to face matrimony. For instance, your father 
might meet some fair siren, and rashly conclude her made for you. 
And when he unfolded his views to you, you might, in your eager- 
ness to gratify him, sacrifice yourself ! The thought filled me with 
dismay 1 And I began to look not for a way of escape for you, but 
for some tokens, some premonitions in your appearance and behav- 
iour. But as I reflected I breathed freer and deeper. The symp- 
toms were lacking !" 

"The symptoms! Let us have the symptoms!" said all his 
auditors. 

" It is hardly fair," said Athel, with dignity, " to speak disre- 
spectfully of the absent ! Still, I must endeavour to gratify you. 
First, then, you have not the dazed look which was so common in 
Paris upon the faces of the victims that fed the guillotine. You 
have none of the hang-dog expression becoming the man who is 
about to relinquish his own will. If you desire a cigar, you light 
one and go out under the trees and smoke in peace. The will, in 
all systems of philosophy, occupies a most prominent place in the 
mental organism. A man without will is hardly on a par with the 
anthropoid ape. Now, a man may thoughtlessly drift towards mat- 
rimony while the will-principle is dormant, and not discover his 
danger until the danger culminates in positive destruction. When 
he reaches this stage the symptoms abound. If he should endeav- 
our to select a necktie, he cannot positively decide what colour to 
choose; and when he discovers that his object prefers green, for in- 
stance, he is himself so green, subjectively, that he cannot discern 
colours objectively ; and, if he could, the power of choice is gone, 
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because his will is gone. He is an engine without steam. He is a 
watch without a main-spring. He has no motor I 

" Therefore, so long as you can decide so promptly that you will 
or will not go to London ; so long as you can know the time-table 
and select the train ; so long as you have the requisite courage to 
mount that mad beast, Black Eric, you manifest the possession of 
will. Ergo, you are not a candidate for matrimony ! Another drop 
of coffee. Miss Redbrook, if you please. When I go back to Jamaica 
I will send you a bag. I own a plantation there.'^ 

" Very sorry to stop this flow of eloquence, you old humbug !'^ 
said Clarence, rising ; " but we must be off if we are going to ride. 
Ladies, don your habits. Athel, get your boots !" 

"But I am not going,^' answered Athel. He glanced at Ethel, 
who was vanishing through the door. She threw back a look at 
him, and he changed his mind. 

" I suppose I must!'' he growled, "as the ladies will have no es- 
cort when you leave them. I have not mounted a horse since I 
touched English soil. You cannot wear your boots, Clarence, as 
you will have no place to change.'' 

"You are mistaken," said the other; " I have a pair of shoes at 
the station. I keep them there. What horse will you have ?" 

" Saladin, if uncle pleases," answered Athel. 

" The brute has an iron mouth, Athel," said Mr. Redbrook. 

" So I am told," replied Athel. " The stable-boy says you bought 
him for Cousin Ethel. I thought I would see how he behaves with 
a snaffle." 

"Are you a horseman, too?" asked his kinsman, doubtfully. 

" I can ride, sir," answered Athel, " and I can manage Saladin^ I 
am sure." 

As they trotted soberly down the drive, Ethel looked with some 
anxiety at the restive horse, and before they passed into the high- 
way she concluded the iron mouth of Saladin was matched by the 
iron hand of his rider. 

" You did not tell us you were so accomplished a cavalier," said 
Ethel. " I did not know you were a horseman ; and you said noth- 
ing last night when we talked of this ride. I had arranged to ride 
Brook's horse and let you have Bella." 

"But I will tame Saladin for you," answered Athel. "He has 
grand capacities, and only needs judicious training." 

" Why have you never said anything about riding?" asked Ethel, 
resentfully. 
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"What could I say/' he answered. «" A fellow cannot do much 
riding on crutches. .Besides, nobody asked me. Besides, again, 
Clarence is so much more accomplished, that I shrink from compar- 
ison with him. Do you suppose a fellow has no vanity ?'' 

While he spoke, Saladin, resenting the subjugation of -the new 
master, shook his mane, snorted viciously, and reared. Athel drew 
his feet clear of the stirrups, and stuck his spurs sharply in the sleek 
flanks. Three or four bounds of the astonished horse, three or four 
coincident applications of the spurs ended the battle, and Saladin 
resumed his sober trot, while Athel patted his neck and replaced his 
feet in the stirrups. 

"Saladin did not know," remarked Athel, apologetically, "that I 
was taught equitation by a Spanish trainer. But he will not try that 
trick again. Really, the horse has splendid qualities, and his mouth 
is perfection. But I am not sure your muscles were quite equal to 
the task of controlling him.'' 

" I suppose," observed Ethel, placidly, " Saladin would appropriate 
that part of your oration at breakfast in which you likened some- 
body to a hyena. If he ever heard of hyenas, — that is. The worst 
feature was your benevolent expression while you were giving him 
that lesson — in Spanish." 

" Man was originally endowed with dominion," answered Athel, 
thoughtfully ; " and while he did not retain the sceptre no other 
creature took it from him. He must dominate the lower creation. 
He must be king, but need not be a tyrant. All the teaching I gave 
Saladin was for his good, and I was not at all angry." 

"'I beg pardon !" said Ethel, frankly ; " I am sure you did right. 
I was no more serious, however, in my remark alK)ut hyenas than 
you were this morning." 

" But I think I was in dead earnest," answered Athel. 

" No ; you were not," replied she, composedly ; " you ai'e not goose 
enough to believe the nonsense you uttered." 

"Ah, Cousin Ethel!" he stammered; "you were so cruel last 
night. I only meant to say ^" 

" Coming !" said Ethel, shaking her rein. " Bertha is calling us," 
she continued ; " let us ride faster. They are out of earshot. See 
how nicely Bella canters." 

" The devil take Bella !" muttered Athel. " However, it is the 
next thing to that already ! Why does she snub me in this fashion, 
I wonder ?" 

Miss Redbrook very carefully kept within " earshot" of Miss 3>e- 
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lisle during the rest of the ride. When Clarence left them at the 
station the last chance of confidential conversation was gone. It 
would not do to say what he was burning to say while Bertha 
listened. And Bertha required Ethel's constant attention throughout 
the day. Mr. Dare had said so many new things, and Ethel had to 
hear them all. After dinner Athel walked alone to the rustic seat 
for his smoke, and Ethel seized the opportunity to give her uncle 
an account of the ride. 

" Uncle/' she said, *' that nephew of yours controlled Saladin as 
though he were a kitten ! When I thought he was about to be 
killed, he just quitted the stirrups and drove his spurs into the poor 
horse, while he was rearing and plunging, until he fairly conquered 
him. He is as much superior to Mr. Dare as a horseman as he 
is '' 

" What, child !" said Mr. Redbrook, when she paused. 

*' I was going to say * better looking,' "«he answered, blushing. 

" There is no handsomer man in Kent, my dear," said her uncle ; 
" and you are as cross as you can be. What a wretched tempef you 
must have, to quarrel constantly with him ! He shall have Saladin 
henceforth. There !" 

'^That is just what I meant," thought Ethel, as she tossed her 
head and left him. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
Clarence's Letter. 

INSTEAD of returning by the night train, as he intended, 
Clarence sent a dispatch, saying he was unavoidably detained 
until the next day, when he hoped to reach the Hold in time to 
dine. Various conjectures were offered to account for his detention. 
Miss Delisle thought the "official papers" which he had to explain 
were more important than he had hinted. Miss Redbrook wickedly 
suggested the allurements of the metropolis, — probably some new 
opera, or something of that nature. Mr. Redbrook thought it prob- 
able that Lord Bulford's death had something to do with the delay^ 
as he and Clarence had joint charge of the same diplomatic duty. 
When it was Athel's turn to give an opinion, he surprised his 
auditors by his explanation. 

"The tone of that note from Mr. Laird," he said, "was eminently 
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noD-committal^ and that aroused my suspicions. I am naturally 
credulous^ Miss Delisle, but I have absorbed suspiciousness since 
I have been in Kent. It is in the air here. Therefore, I concluded, 
after reading the cautious missive, that his lordship could not spare 
Clarence. He is a fellow of numberless accomplishments, and is 
abundant in resources. No doubt, when compared with the shallow 
fellows that infest the foreign oflSce, Clarence loomed up in grand 
proportions, and the chief appreciates him, and intends to keep him. 
My word for it, he will come to-morrow with the announcement 
that he has consented to take a position, and I predict it will be a 
large promotion, too.'^ 

Bertha looked admiringly at the speaker. She had indulged in 
similar conjectures, but had not the boldness to avow them. 

"Athel has hit it, no doubt," gaid Mr. Redbrook; "his lordship 
told me some weeks ago that Clarence was a man of great promise. 
It was certainly very ccynplimentary to the boy to withhold his 
resignation, and a very unusual procedure anyhow." 

^* My dear," whispered Bertha, when opportunity offered, " I can- 
not imagine any reason for your dislike of your cousin. My idiot 
says you are a grand woman ; now I reciprocate the compliment by 
saying Mr. Athel is a grand man. He is so wise, and gentle, and 
kind, and thoughtful. He treats that dear uncle of yours with so 
much genuine reverence, that I am charmed by his manner. He is 
sweet-tempered with everybody — but you. And, my darling Ethel, it 
is all your own fault. He is decidedly good-looking, too. Of course, 
when compared with — with — ^your brother, for instance, his good 
looks would not strike one " 

" Or with Mr. Dare, for instance," whispered Ethel. 

" Yes ; I think you might venture that much, after calling you 
the ' grandest woman in Kent.' But Mr. Athel is certainly not bad- 
looking. I know scores of uglier men." 

"Really?" said Ethel, biting her lips. 

" Yes, my love," continued Bertha, confidently ; " and I was 
surprised to-day to see what a capital horseman he is. He was in 
the infantry, you know, and therefore had not the training Captain 
— I mean Mr. Dare had. I suppose nobody else would venture to 
mount Black Eric." 

" It is my opinion," thought Ethel, exasperated, " that Mr. Athel 
could pick up Black Eric and his rider and toss them both over the 
hedge. Black Eric, my dear," she said, aloud, " is very fiery, and 
Mr. Dare controls him capitally; but uncle used to ride him quite fre- 
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quently before Mr. Dare came. Still, I must acknowledge that your 
idiot^ as you call him, is the better horseman of the two." 

Bertha thought the comparison was instituted between Athel and 
Clarence. Ethel only meant it to apply to her uncle and Clarence. 

After breakfast, on the following morning, Mr. Redbrook and 
Athel drove over to Marmondale to pay the last honours to the late 
Lord Bulfbrd. When the ceremonies were concluded, Mr. Red- 
brook was surrounded by half a score of the magnates of the neigh- 
bourhood, all eager to discuss the highly important topic of the day. 
There was to be an election, and the member for Redbrook, a worthy 
old gentleman of seventy, had announced his determination to retire 
to private life. A new candidate must therefore be selected, and 
Mr. Redbrook was tacitly acknowledged and accepted as the nomi- 
nator of the borough. The opportunity thus presented was highly 
favourable, and Mr. Redbrook introduced his kinsman, Athel Red- 
brook, and in a few words gave all the information that was needed 
to account for the "masquerading^' of the two boys — Dare's son, 
Clarence, and the true Athel, who had hitherto been known as Mr. 
Hod lake. 

" I knew the young rascal," he concluded, " long before he laid 
aside his disguise." 

So the story got into the current gossip, taking on additions and 
amendments as it passed from mouth to mouth. The North Downs 
settled upon the main facts very accurately. Both youngsters, had 
been warriors in America, and had come over to Kent under as- 
sumed names "just for a lark." The close intimacy and friendship 
between them must have had an earlier beginning, of course, and 
they had probably arranged the change of names before they reached 
English shores. 

Mr. Redbrook found an opportunity to whisper the name of 
Brook Redbrook to one or two of his friends as a very proper 
candidate, but cautioned them to remain quiet until the proper time. 
Each of these friends had one or two confidential friends in turn, 
and the nomination was really potentially settled before the week 
was out. 

While this busy conference was in progress Athel walked down 
the shady lane alone. When he crossed the stile, he found a gen- 
tleman at his side, who raised his hat and addressed hira very cour- 
teously. 

" Mr. Redbrook ?" he said. " You were Mr. Hodlake when I had 
the pleasure of an interview in London." 
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" Ah ! Mr. Grordon, I believe/' answered Athel. " I am happy to 
meet you again. This sad occasion settles the questions we discussed 
at Charing Cross the other night." 

"Yes/' replied Mr. Gordon, "so far as Bulford is concerned. 
But it occurred to me that you had the right to hold me if you felt 
so inclined. As the second of Lord Bulford, I am bound to offer 
the satisfaction he failed to give.'' 

" Well," answered Athel, thoughtfully, " it seems to me that your 
friend has rendered all the satisfaction I could reasonably demand. 
Besides, if you will pardon the suggestion, it was he who sought 
satisfaction — not I." 

" I happen to know," said the other, " that Bulford delayed his 
departure in order to meet you. In fact, he told me so the day 
before he died. I am satisfied that he came down here in search of 
you. He said he should not leave England so long as you lived. 
Now there must have been some very powerful motive to keep him 
from the fulfilment of highly important duties on the continent." 

" No doubt," answered Athel, coldly. 

" If I might ask, without giving offence," said Mr. Gordon, with 
increasing politeness, "it would gratify me very much to learn the 
exact cause of his desperate hatred of you." 

" I do not see how you could offend by the question/' answered 
Athel ; " neither do I see how he could convey the information you 
desire. If you have the means of communicating with him, I beg 
you will not allow any delicacy on my account to prevent your 
application to him. There are experts in America, and perhaps in 
England also, who do not allow the flimsy barriers of death and the 
grave to stop their investigations." 

" It was a surprise to me," said Mr. Gordon, " to see you here 
upon this occasion, and your relations with the deceased hardly 
warranted the melancholy expression you wore during the cere- 
monies." 

" Force of habit, my dear sir," anwered Athel, courteously. " The 
last funeral I attended was at the burial of eighteen hundred and six 
gentlemen who had been shooting at me diligently for two days pre- 
viously, — immediately preceding the obsequies, in fact. It was a 
very melancholy occasion, I assure you !" 

" I cannot decide, Mr. Redbrook," said the other, after a jiause, 
" whether you are serious in these strange remarks or not. Some- 
times I am inclined to think your entire conversation is one con- 
tinuous joke. I do not question the facts you state, such as that 
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story of the duel with knives, where the combatants had their left 
arras bound together, or this later narration of the large funeral. 
But there is a grotesque vein — if you will excuse the remark — run- 
ning through all your utterances that keeps me in constant doubt. 
You maintain an exterior so composed and serious, that you remind 
me of the rector who conducted the services to-day. If you have 
never seriously contemplated the possibility of fighting my friend 
who lies yonder, I can understand your composure when you refer 
to him. But you cannot be ignorant of the fact that he sought your 
life, fix>m whatever cause. If you had met, he would have killed 
you.^' 

" I think not, Mr. Grordon,'* replied Athel, with a sudden assump- 
tion of dignity that rather startled his interlocutor. " He would 
have spared no effort, but he would have failed. There is a fatality 
that has distinguished men of my race since our earliest records in 
the days of the Plantagenets ;'' and here he threw back his shoulders 
and faced the other with his natural dauntless air. '^ This fatality 
ensures the death of any man who may oppose a Red brook in per- 
sonal encounter. There has never been a case, so far as our history 
goes, when the result was otherwise. I learned all this in my boy- 
hood, and firmly resolved that I would never voluntarily participate 
in a duel. Since I have grown older, and learned more, I have 
come to despise duelling and duellists. As for my presence here, I 
came because Mrs. Marmon very urgently requested it. And your 
unhappy friend's enmity could not hinder my service to this excellent 
lady. Moreover, it was obligatory upon me as a gentleman to attend 
here to-day, because my kindred are neighbours, and my absence 
might have excited comment. You have seemed rather eager — if 
you will pardon the remark — ^to take your friend's place, and to 
undertake my destruction in his behalf. But if you will reflect, you 
will see that no pretext could be invented to explain so absurd a 
procedure; and I could never satisfy my conscience after killing you, 
— which I should certainly do, — even though I attended your funeral 
also, which of course I should do with melancholy pleasure. Ah I 
here comes my uncle ! Will you excuse me if I leave you so ab- 
ruptly ?" He raised his hat as he spoke, and taking Mr. Bedbrook's 
arm, walked slowly past Mr. GordoQ, entered the carriage with his 
uncle, and was driven half a mile away before the diplomat recov- 
ered his composure. 

" Well !" said Mr. Gordon, as he also moved away from the stile, 
^^ this is an entirely new experience to me ! I cannot quarrel with 
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this fellow. What a handsome, thoroughbred devil he is ! If I 
were to put an affront upon him, I feel certain he would make me 
appear so ridiculous that I could never show my face in a decent 
club again. Well, he can go to the devil his own way, and Fll just 
drop him and return to Paris. It is tolerably certain that he will 
say nothing about our interview, and positively certain that I shall 
not. By Jove 1 what an air he put on when he was talking of his 
race ! I could fancy him one of the Plantagenets himself, curse 
him !" 

They had Don Cesar with them in the carriage, and the boy was 
in high spirits anticipating his meeting with " Tommy and Aunt 
Et'el." 

" Gran'mama gib me plenty cake V^ he said. " Me couldn't eat it 
all up; got some in my pocket for Tommy. Traid Tommy yowl, 
if me stay Vay so long. Him want me, Hollake ?" 

''He did not entrust me with a message, Hidalgo," answered 
Athel ; " but I don't think he has suffered. I saw him standing up 
near your Aunt Ethel at breakfast, while she conveyed sundry suc- 
culent morsels to his maw.'^ 

"Dear Aunt Et'el!" said Don Cesar, "her love Tommy. Bit 
she tant lif Tommy up wiv his tail ; Tommy likes me to MP him 
up." 

The ladies had waited, keeping luncheon back. A large envelope 
"On her Majesty's Business" was at Mr. Redbrook's plate. 

" From Clarence !" he said ; " and here is an enclosure for you. 
Miss Bertha. Faith ! the enclosure is more bulky than my letter. 
Well, I will read mine for the general edification first, and then we 
will listen to yours I 

*' ' My dear Mr. Redbrook,' he says, ' I am obliged to delay my 
return a few days longer. His lordship has appointed Mr. Gordon 
to Bulford's position, and made other changes in the office; I found 
when I first saw him yesterday, that he really required my services 
in the completion of some reports that Bulford had left unfinished. 
Since that work was performed he has surprised me by offering a 
very important post in the home office, and was kind enough to say 
it would gratify him if I accepted the appointment. Should there 
be a change in the ministry it will not affect my status, and the 
salary is very much above my expectations ; five times larger, in 
fact, than my former emoluments. The duties are not onerous, 
though the responsibility is very much augmented. It is a position 
for life if I accept it, and yields quite enough revenue for a man of 
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family. I have written a full account of the matter to my father 
and wait his instructions, and meantime^ am performing the duties 
of the office. I shall be very grateful for any advice you can give 
me also. May I request you to let Cantor pack my portmanteau, 
and send to Euston Square Hotel ? If you and father should agree 
in thinking it best to accept this appointment, I do not know what 
occupation could be more pleasant to 

" * Yours obediently, 

"* Clarence Dare.'" 

"Just what Athel saidT remarked Mr. Redbrook, folding the 
letter. '^ Now, Miss Bertha, we are all attention ? Your letter must 
surely contain a much fuller account. Shall I read it for you ?" 

"Thank you, Mr. Redbrook!" said Bertha, crumpling up the 
letter, while her cheeks took on two or three additional shades of 
pink ; " it is not necessary. I requested Mr. Dare to execute some 
little commissions in London. I don't see anything in this letter 
that will change your views. He only asks me to — let me see !" 
and she opened her letter again.' " Oh, yes ! to see that you and his 
father approved of — that is — to request a prompt expression of your 
opinion. That is all !" 

" What a milksop !" growled Mr. Redbrook ; "as though he were 
not the best judge himself! But I'll see Dare, and we will both 
write him to-night. He has met some attractive young lady, sure 
as a gun ! What does he mean by a man of family ?" 

But Bertha had slip))ed out, followed by Ethel, who got the 
major part of the bulky letter up stairs in instalments. Mr. Red* 
brook and Athel took a quiet laugh over their cigars. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Preparing to Retire. 

T^HE arrival of Mr. Brook Redbrook from Paris made a very 

-■- decided change in the quietude of Redbrook Hold. Miss- 

Delisle was an old friend, and the numberless sly hints from the 

vivacious brother, relating to the still absent Clarence, made up for 

the dignified reticence of Ethel. It was a great relief to Bertha to 

have a friend at hand who could bring the pink flush to her cheeks 

19 
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by some covert allusion which nobody else understood. Ethel was 
so severely proper, that badinage was an unknown accomplishment 
with her; and Bertha was in danger of falling into that cold-blooded 
state of mind, wherein vigorous courtship would have been im- 
possible. When the sweet creatures are in love ihemsdvesy this 
severe propriety is all right as regulating their own conduct, and 
as repressing the ardour of impassioned courtship. It tends to the 
healthy development of the masculine lover's patience, and to his 
growth in grace, to be kept under this necessary restraint. If love 
have not blinded him, he will be conscious — no matter how good he 
may be — that he is not worthy to possess so enormous a treasure as 
that he seeks. They all 8ay this, professing their own unworthiness, 
and laying special stress upon their hope of improvement in moral 
qualities, under the tutelage of the sweet Mentor. 

But when the severely proper lady has a beloved friend of her 
own sex to whom she confides all her secret emotions, she is more 
or less snubbed if this darling friend be oho severely proper. There 
must be some margin for the folly and extravagance of the " idiot." 
And when Ethel failed to endorse' the rapturous flights of fancy 
which Bertha quoted from the letter, she was really pouring a quan- 
tity of cold water over her friend's heart. Now the advent of Brook 
was a counter-irritant. He worried her terribly, but she rather liked 
the worry, especially as he was so kind and attentive, and as he 
manifested a true brotherly interest in her, and professed so warm 
an attachment to her adorer. The " Clarence" stock went rapidly 
up to par under Brook's manipulations. 

There was still another obstacle in the way of Ethel's hearty 
sympathy. She was so thoroughly true that she could not entirely 
forgive the olids. In Hodlake's case there was some show of ex- 
cuse, but she still glowed with resentment against the true Athel 
whenever she thought of his effort to palm off a false Athel upon 
her. Her! Because she had divined the truth, that Athel intended 
and expected her to be included in the Redbrook inheritance. It is 
true, she discovered his agony when he thought she was falling in 
with his plans. But it was not a suflBcient atonement ! He had 
learned to "like" her himself, but before he reached this point he 
had intended her for Clarence! Enraged beyond expression at 
Hodlake, she very nearly hated Clarence. The emotions were quite 
natural, and proceeded in orderly course. And while Bertha was 
becoming more and more enamoured day by day, while Ethel was 
willing to admit that young Dare was a good fellow, — ^^ as men go," 
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— she was still too truthful to express the admiration she did not 
feel. 

It made her all the more angry when she found in her own heart 
a decided liking for Athel. She knew a word from her — nay, a 
look — would bring him to her feet. She could not be so near him 
and mistake him. He was madly in love with her ! He was starv- 
ing for a kind word from her, and she steadfastly repulsed him. 
When she reflected that he might have loved her and won her if 
the other had not been there, and that he was practicing great self- 
denial in advocating the claims of the other, she fairly sh(X)k with 
rage. Athel was in deadly peril all the time. If he had blurted 
out his love while this fit lasted, he would have met with so stinging 
a rejection, that Lord Bulford's " settlement," as she termed it, would 
have seemed like skimmed milk. It was a merciful Providence that 
kept him silent under her system of perpetual snubs. 

Meanwhile, Brook enlivened the household by his unchanging 
jollity. He attempted once or twice to sound Ethel with very in- 
different success. Brook was not very quick in his perceptions, but 
his own affair made him sympathetic, and he had a glimmer of sus- 
picion that Athel '* had gone into the spoon business," as he expressed 
it. But it would not do to question Athel when his own sister was 
the party of the second part, so he ventured a joke or two when 
alone with Ethel. She took the first one indifferently. The second 
she received with wonderful meekness. But when he, emboldened 
by her quiet demeanour, put forth the thiyd joke, she suddenly turned 
upon him, and he retired with so enormous a flea in his ear that he 
was deafened. 

" I must confine ray attentions to Bertha !" he' muttered, "Ethel 
is a regular tigress 1 What has Athel done, I wonder? She hates 
the sight of him, and even the sound of his name." 

Bertha was far more amiable, and she never shrunk from a prome- 
nade with Brook, and a little private interchange of jokes. 

" If you could only find out," said Brook, "what ails Clarence I 
Over there, in Paris, you know, I was disposed to be jealous, as he 
was with Miss Delby a good many times. But he — as I have since 
learned — never talked of anything but my excellent qualities. He 
told me he had left his heart 'over the water.' I suppose he meant 
across the channel. Now he has been here all the time, and it must 
be some Kentish damsel who enslaved him." 

" How am I to find out?" said Bertha, demurely. " I have only 
met a few ladies here, and none of them asked me about him." 
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"Suppose you ask him yourself?" replied Brook; "you are on 
quite intimate terms with him, and you could easily wheedle his 
story out of him if you tried. '^ 

" Indeed I am not going to interfere ^^ 

"It may be a London lady, after all," said Brook, musing; "I 
remember how eager he was to get the London appointment. And 
you know, of course, that all he says about important oflScial busi- 
ness' is just humbug. These official fellows get a habit of thinking 
the earth would cease its revolutions if they did not hold the strings ! 
He must sleep sometimes, you know. And if it is a Kentish lady, 
he could come down here in the late train, get a glimpse of the 
darling, and go back in the morning. No 1 It is certainly some 
London lady I What does he want with his portmanteau ? Why 
to adorn himself for evening visits, of course I His next letter will 
probably tell us he is married !" 

Miss Ethel Delby also brought some rays of sunshine from Paris 
to Kent. She was welcomed by her sisters with sincere congratula- 
tions. These ladies were, and still are, among the " excellent of the 
earth," and it is a burning shame to the men of the North Downs 
that only one of the quartette had found a mate. It is true there is 
still time for the masculine vagabonds living within easy reach of 
Delby to repent of past folly and neglect of opportunity, and to con- 
fer the matronly dignity upon the remaining three. Mr. Listen, 
the curate, is still willing to lead the van with Miss Delby, who 
has, at this date, added fifteen years to her attainments on the day 
of her youngest sister's retiffn. She does not look fifteen minutes 
oldento her admirer, however, who has kept pace with her in length- 
ening his years, though he has shortened his hair in the process, and 
may be called positively bald to-day. The only obstacle in the 
curate's road to wedded bliss is the fact that his hundred pounds per 
annum has not augmented as the years revolved. 

Aunt Ethelinda liked Brook immensely. When Ethel flew to 
her aunt with the news of his proposal and her conditional accept- 
ance, the old lady's heart was softened and her purse-strings loosened. 
The product of many years of economy came to the surface, and 
there was a perfect carnival of shopping at Miss Ethelinda's expense. 
Brook was impatient to " fix the day," and that could not be done 
until Sir Maitland had been formally consulted. Brook could not 
leave Paris even for a day while the object of his affections re- 
mained. The object could not possibly return to Kent while Aunt 
Ethelinda was in Paris, especially as she now had a direct personal 
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interest in the shopping. And jso the days passed, until the old lady 
announced the shopping concluded and her readiness to return to 
the old chateau near Bordeaux. Her niece by this time was the 
possessor of the most gorgeous "outfit" that had been known to 
Delby for two or three generations; and, so far as the trousseau was 
concerned, she was fully equipped for the altar. In crossing the 
channel she escaped sea-sickness. Love, aided by anxiety for the 
safety of four huge trunks, and by Brook's assiduous attentions, 
warded oiTthe assaults of the fell ailment. She reached the paternal 
roof, blooming with health. There- was a certain patronizing air, 
just perceptible to acute vision, that was not unbecoming in the 
engaged young lady, but the disengaged sisters did not notice it. 
Each was reposing upon the consciousness that she would have been 
in an engaged state also, if the same favourable circumstances had 
attended her turn to visit Aunt Ethelinda. 

The unpacking of the four trunks and the critical examination of 
the contents occupied two or three days. There were daily inter- 
ruptions, as Brook rode over after breakfast every morning, and had 
to be entertained. 

" He feels lonesome, you know," observed Miss Ethel, " after de- 
lightful Paris. I must really humour him, girls ! Don't pull my 
things about until he goes." 

Sir Maitland was rejoiced to find Brook quite eager to add 
"Delby" to his patronymic. "It is a natiie any man might be 
proud to bear, sir !" he said ; " and my uncle heartily approves. I 
will take the necessary steps iramediatel/. Uncle wishes me to stand 
for the borough. I feel very diffident about it, and hope to gain a 
lot of valuable information from you. Sir Maitland. I cannot ask 
for your vote, I suppose ?" 

"No!" said Sir Maitland, with severe dignity. "My dear boy, 
it pains me to oppose you ! but everything must give way to princi- 
ple 1 Your friend, Mr. Compton Dare — a very worthy gentleman 
— will be against you too." 

" I hope, sir," said Brook, " that you will be a fair enemy at 
least! Do not force me. to enter this contest in my bachelorhood ! 
There is really no reason for delay in this case, as you have kindly 
accepted me as your future son-in-law. I rely upon you to aid me 
in my efforts. I am pleading now with Ethel for an early day." 

" You must fight your own battle," answered Sir Maitland, laugh- 
ing. " I can only engage to throw no impediments in your way." 

The staple of Brook's conversation with his intended bride during 
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his daily interviews related to this point. There were the usual ob- 
jections offered and met, and at last Brook secured Ethel's promise 
for "some time next month." She did not tell him that she and 
her sisters had already pitched upon the very day, and that it was 
selected within the limits of the proximate month because there was 
no danger of any violent change in the fashions in the near future, 
antl the bride's outer adornments were already purchased. 

While these affairs were moving onward so pleasantly, and the 
two couples were " preparing to settle," poor Athel led a dog's life. 
Several times during the two days he had approached Miss Red- 
brook with an introductory speech, determined to know his fate. 
But he was not equal to a conflict with feminine wiles. Ethel knew 
all he was burning to say, but she was not quite ready to listen. 
Her just resentment was cooling by degrees, like the crust of the 
earth in preadamic ages, and her liking for the man was contending 
for the mastery. This was not one of the cases where a desperate 
assault would be successful. She never allowed him to be alone 
with her five minutes together. Sometimes he thought he would 
write, and he attempted two or three letters. But he always tore 
them up into small bits. " If she won't let me' speak to her," he 
thought, "she won't read my letter." He was convinced that she 
knew all his thoughts, and he was not so eager to express his senti- 
ments as to hear an expression of hers. All the pluck in the man 
was engaged in keeping up his ordinary placid demeanour when in 
company. When he was alone he lived on smoke, generally out 
under the larches, or in the gloomy ghost-room, where he was secure 
against interruption. He gave up his purpose and kept himself 
away from the jolly company as much as possible without attracting 
attention to himself. 

But Ethel began to be restive when these absences were prolonged. 
When he joined the household at meals, or in the evening, she was 
kind and gentle. There were no " passages at arms" between them 
now. He was patient, quiet, undemonstrative, and polite. When- 
ever the conversation took a personal direction, he composedly re- 
plied to direct questions or allusions, but there was none of the old 
wit now, cropping out or bubbling over as of yore. If she sat by 
his side a brief moment, he did not lower his voice or give any hint 
of a desire for a private interview. He was snubbed at last ! She 
was too wary to trust him long at a time, because she knew he could 
be aroused to his normal condition very easily. But she grew more 
and more dissatisfied with his careful maintenance of composure. 
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It is one of the inexplicable mysteries of femininity that a tender- 
hearted woman can keep up a course of conduct that is positively 
cruel towards the man she likes. She did not disguise from herself 
the fact that Athel was more to her than all the rest of mankind. 
If he had withdrawn positively, and courted another woman, she 
would have died and made no sign. 

He had been joking occasionally about Brook and Clarence, and 
their separate entanglements. But he joked no more. Once she 
opened the way for one of his sprightly speeches, and was met with 
a commonplace answer. She was getting snubbed also ! 

He took Don Cesar out for walks, frequently carrying Tommy 
for the boy ; and he seemed to care for no other society. Decidedly, 
the situation was growing disagreeable ! 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Eetibed. 

^^ TTERY important private business in Kent,'' was the plea that 
▼ gained a few days' leave of absence from Downing Street 
for Mr. Clarence Dare, and he presented himself in due time for 
dinner the day after Brook's return. The bondage under which the 
man had suffered ever since his arrival at Eedbrook was now broken 
and there was a marked improvement in his appearance and be- 
haviour. Brook congratulated him with genuine enthusiasm, list- 
ened to the story of his assumed name, told by himself and Athel 
jointly, and cordially exonerated him from blame. His remarkable 
success in diplomatic work was certainly due to his unaided merits, 
and the trio consumed three cigars each, while the recital lasted, 
under the larches. Mr. Redbrook and the ladies waited with some 
impatience for the conclusion of the trialogue, while they prome- 
naded the verandah. At last the young gentlemen threw their weeds 
away, and returned to civilized society. Clarence managed to lead 
Bertha into a remote corner of the porch, where they conversed in 
subdued tones. Doubtless Clarence was giving her an account of 
his official duties, and she listened with absorbed attention. She 
must have been intended for a diplomatic career. Mr. Dare, senior, 
had informed his son that his annual allowance from him should be 
six hundred pounds, to begin "as soon as he was married." And 
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Clarence was earnestly pleading with Bertha to aid him in his efforts 
to secure this large addition to his revenues. Dr. Delisle was still 
to be heard from, and Bertha, having this sure retreat from positive 
engagements, allowed her admirer to make love without restraint; 
and he availed himself of this opportunity with indefatigable in- 
dustry. And while the others discussed the couple in whispers, 
Clarence reached the happy culmination by extorting from Bertha 
the admission that her parents' consent was the only lacking in- 
.gredient in tis cup of happiness. 

" There is a beautiful little cottage at Seven Oaks," whispered 
Clarence, " which has been occupied by one of our fellows who had 
been sent abroad. I have ventured to secure the refusal of it. And 
if you would just drive over and look at it " 

" Of course not !" said Bertha, indignantly. " That would be 
horrid ! How can you ask such a thing?" 

" I could not take it, my darling," said Clarence, " until you ap- 
proved. Any sort of house would be a palace to me if you shared 
it with me, but there are a hundred things that an ignorant man 
would overlook, you know." 

" Dear me !" said Bertha, " the case is not at all urgent ! Until 
papa is heard from " 

"I will send a dispatch by cable!" said Clarence. "I will just 
say, * I am dying of suspense. Pray answer.' And that will get 
a reply from the doctor. Ah ! if you were as much interested as I 
am, you could devise a dozen ways to end this cruel torture !" 

" You do not seem to suffer very acute agony," she answered, 
slyly. " You have forced me to say a great deal too much already, 
and you are not satisfied. How could I make a decent pretext to 
visit Seven Oaks ? I should die of shame ! I could not even tell 
Ethel '' 

" Listen," said Clarence. " I have not said one word about the 
cottage. You only know there is such a thing. Now, suppose we 
should have an equestrian party, and we should happen to ride in 
that direction. You certainly could not object to turning your head 
when I said, ^Miss Delisle, yonder is Blythe Cottage. It has been 
the residence of one of our men for five years. He is now absent. 
Let us ride through the grounds. The view is very fine.' Why, 
nobody could suspect you of having any personal interest in Blythe 
Cottage." 

" No," answered Bertha, doubtfully. 

"And then," continued Clarence," a fellow with any genius could 
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roake a pretext to stop a few min utes. I could fall from the saddle, you 
know, and get dreadfully bruised, and could ask for a glass of water/' 

*^ Pray do not talk such dreadful nonsense !" interrupted Bertha. 
"We are going to ride to-morrow. I will see about it. There 1 
You are having your way in everything, captain, — I mean Mr. 
Dare." 

'* Please- call me Clarence, just once !" he pleaded. " I am so 
anxious to hear how it will sound from your dear lips.'' 

" I can't !" she whispered. " It would be shocking, — ^Clarence I 
But I mean to call you Captain Delacour when — when you live in 
Blythe Cottage. That name is more natural to me. I prayed for 
Captain Delacour so many days when I thought you were in the 
army and in constant danger. And you were here all the time, and 
never thinking of me !" 

*' Since we parted. Bertha," replied he, fervently, "there has never 
been an hour, when I was awake, in which you were absent from my 
thoughts. And there has never been a moment when I thought of 
you otherwise than as the only woman I could ever love. And all 
the good fortune that has attended me here would be entirely worth- 
less to me, if I did not hope to make you my wife. If I do not 
gain this long-cherished hope, I shall go back to the camp yonder 
and gain a soldier's death instead, if it can be found in the front of 
battle. I was heartily sick of warfare when I came away from 
Montreal. I thought I had something to live for then. And 
although I did not dare say all, I said enough to show you that you 
were the queen of my life. But all the discomfort of army life would 
be welcome to me now, if I were compelled to relinquish you." 

The equestrian party consisted of the two ladies and their respective 
" idiots." Mr. Brook had important business at Delby, and was ex- 
cused. It was arranged that the ride to Seven Oaks should last from 
breakfast to luncheon. Then Mr. Kedbrook would drive over to 
Delby, taking Ethel and Don Cesar, as the Delby ladies were very 
eager to cultivate the viscount's acquaintance. Mr. Athel should 
go in the carriage also. Brook was already at Delby, having ridden 
over immediately after breakfast. 

Saladin was the property of Mr. Athel Redbrook. He recognized 
his owner and behaved with propriety, only exhibiting the reasonable 
amount of deviltry, to which the new proprietor offered no objection. 
1^0 possible reason could be given for separating Bertha from Clar- 
ence, and Ethel was obliged to accept Athel for attendant cavalier. 
But she kept near the other couple, and effectually prevented any 
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confidential communications between them, and also prevented any 
private remarks from her cousin. The Blythe Cottage was reached, 
and neither Ethel nor Athel discovere<J the interest the pretty struc- 
ture awakened in the minds of their companions. They rode into the 
grounds. Clarence begged for a drop of water, which a prim old house- 
keeper furnished, and Bertha got sundry glimpses of the interior. On 
the return journey she signified her approval of the premises, and even 
ventured to hint that Clarence might secure the lease. 

At luncheon Athel was dignified and silent. Ethel was lively and 
entertaining. Bertha was wondering how Blythe Cottage was fur- 
nished, and Clarence was brimful of happiness. One cigar each was 
allowed tlie three gentlemen, and the carriage would be at the door 
in thirty minutes. Clarence begged permission to escort Miss De- 
lisle on horseback, as the Seven Oaks' ride had been so short. It 
was an impromptu visit. They would ride over in advance of the 
carriage, if Mr. Eedbrook did not object. 

Don Cesar was arrayed in a sailor suit. He thought Tommy 
would be a great addition to the party, but fortunately that individ- 
ual had absented himself — probably on some vagrant excursion after 
mice. Five minutes before the half hour was past, Athel suddenly 
accosted Miss Redbrook, as she stood at the verandah steps with Don 
Cesar in charge. 

" I will ask you to excuse me this afternoon,'' he said, gravely. 
''I have some — some arrangements to make. I expect to leave 
Kent in a day or two, and if you will not mind taking Hidalgo 
without me, and make my excuses to uncle and to Sir Maitland — no 
— uncle can do that, — I want to take a pedestrian excursion, in fact, 
and I should be grateful if you would allow me to tell uncle about 
my departure — say to-morrow. I need some advice from Emmons 
about Hidalgo. Kiss me, my boy ! Here is the carriage ! Uncle 
says he will join you at the lodge. Good afternoon !" 

" Hollake mad, Aunt Et'el !" said Don Cesar, as the carriage 
rolled away from the house. "Somebody lick Hollak, I 'spec. 
Anybody lick Hollake is 'ittle debble !" 

Ethel kissed the urchin, but made no reply. 

" I 'spec Hollake mad wiv you, Aunt Et'el !" said Don Cesar, 
earnestly. "If you mad wiv Hollake, me make Tommy 'cratch 
you !" 

" Hush, Hidalgo !" whispered she, tenderly ; " don't say any more 
until you and I are alone. I am not mad, my darling. I will tell you 
all about it, presently. There is uncle at the gate. Nobody has licked 
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^ Hollake^ as you call it ! But he is suffering from want of a licking ! 
When we get to Brye Hill let us get out and walk. What do you 
say to that ?" 

" Hooray !" answered the boy. 

" Then keep quiet until we reach the hill. Uncle, Don Gesar and 
I are going to ride as far as Brye Hill. You must go on to Delby, 
and make a short visit; when you return you can take us up.'' 

*' Where is Athel?" said Mr. Kedbrook. 

" He asks you to excuse him, and also to apologize to Sir Mait- 
land,'' she answered, indifferently. "He has some ^arrangements,' 
he says, that will occupy him this afternoon. Probably the ride 
this morning was too fatiguing. There is Mr. Dare ! If he should 
go up to the Hold and give Cousin Athel a good dose of Juvenal it 
would refresh him. Oh, no, don't ask him, uncle! This is not 
school-day, you know. Don Cesar, do you see how wide the river 
is over there ?" 

"Athel was talking about a trip to Jamiaca," observed Mr. Red- 
brook. " He says there is a plantation belonging to him there, and 
he must look after it. It is a wild goose chase in my opinion. And 
he says his aunt in New York is longing for him. The boy seems 
restless and discontented." 

" Dyspepsia, probably," replied Ethel, coolly. " He should reduce 
his allowance of cigars. He told me yesterday, after some persistent 
questioning, that he had taken only six after dinner on the previous 
evening. Only six I Here is Brye Hill. Now, Hidalgo, we shall 
have our climb. We can see you, uncle, when you cross the bridge, 
and will come down in time. If we are not here when you return, 
do not wait for us, we may walk back after Don Cesar^s explorations 
are finished. Come, Hidalgo !" 

" I cannot find out what ails these two," thought Mr. Eedbrook, 
when he left them. " That straight-laced little devil certainly likes 
Athel, and he fairly worships her. But they were twenty miles 
apart at luncheon, — ^Athel gloomy, and Ethel in high spirits. Some- 
thing wrong ! And I am positively afraid to hint Pish ! what 

is the use of trying to understand a whimsical woman ?" 

Athel, left in possession of Redbrook Hold, wandered restlessly 
from room to room. He studied the portraits a few minutes. Then 
he walked into the great dining-room, where he had taken his fa- 
mous nap. Then he went to the blue-room, and hunting up some 
recent letters, read them carefully. Then he dressed himself anew. 
Luncheon was served when they returned from Seven Oaks, and 
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he had not changed his boots. Then he sat at his >yindow to medi- 
tate. 

"I have made six separate effcMis to speak/' he thought, "and 
six times she has baffled me. She has decided that I shall not 
talk love to her. When we are alone for a moment, she freezes me 
to the bone with a word or a look! When we have other company, 
she is kind, friendly, enchantingly lovely, and I have been fooled 
six times because she contrived to make me think she cared for me. 
But my eyes are opened at last ! She does not care one jot more 
for me than she did for Bulford ! 

"Very well! I must accept my destiny. And I am not going 
to whine about it, either. It is tolerably tough, but I shall get 
over it anon. And I shall be all the better when the conceit is 
taken out of me. What right had I to think she would love me ? 

" Now for my plans ! 

"These recent letters furnish abundant pretexts. Aunt Mary 
longs for me, she says. That means New York. Burton writes a 
lot of stuff about the coffee crop. That means Kingston. I need 
say nothing. Only quote these letters, and go. 

" For go I must ! Ye gods ! What a mortification this is I I 
love this girl so tenderly — ^so entirely, and she does not even hate 
me ! If she had a downright hatred, I could overcome that ! But 
no force can overcome indifference. I will go without farewells, 
too. I will not touch her hand and say * good-by I' I will just dis- 
appear. 

" I will write a note, and leave it for her. FU write it now." 

He took some paper from his portfolio, and wrote with his 
pencil, — 

" I have looked upon your face for the last time, Ethel. I will 
not pretend ignorance of your sentiments. I only know, as you 
have faithfully shown me, that you have no sentiments for me. 
And I am compelled to leave England, if I would remain sane. 

" I have thought it possible that you had taken offence at some- 
thing. I could perhaps explain. I have sought an opportunity 
for explanation many times, only to meet with many repulses. I 
shall annoy you no longer I I take away with me the memory of 
happy hours spent in your society. And my most earnest, longing 
desire is to forget that we ever met. To you this parting will be a 
relief. To me it is escape from a mad-house. 

" Your Cousin, 

" Athel.'^ 
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" That will do I" he said ; '^ I will keep it in the pocket of my 
portfolio until I go, and then I will post it in the village." 

He got his hat and cane, tucked his portfolio under his arm, and 
started out for his walk. Through the great gates and down the 
highway. Here is the path to the river-bank which he took when 
he threw Bulford's pistol in the water that terrible night. If Bul- 
ford had only been more prompt with his weapon. Pish ! that 
thought is not only unmanly, it is ungodly as well! Here is 
Brye Hill. One more look at lovely Kent 1 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
Brye Hill. 

WITH his portfolio under his arm, and six ciga.rs in his pocket, 
Mr. Athel Eedbrook began the ascent of Brye Hill. He 
would finish that sketch of Tunbridge steeple, and that other sketch 
of Redbrook Hold. The two would be pleasant souvenirsy he thought, 
and he would show them in New York, where his affectionate aunt 
awaited his return. While he climbed the narrow footpath, winding 
In and out among clumps of bushes and around boulders that pre- 
vented a straight passage, he recalled the rapid course of events 
since he toiled up the hill-side the first time. It was not so very 
long ago, but he had gained a large stock of experience in the 
interval. He remembered that the image of the beaujbiful girl, who 
had galloped past Mrs. Crane's domicile that morning, was then 
vividly before his mind, and he was already planning to gain access 
to Redbrook as Mr. Hodlake, and to study her character, when his 
first vision of Don Cesar interrupted the flow of his imagination. 
Here is the round boulder upon which he was seated, and from 
which he had started on his mad race down the face of the rock. 
He resumed his seat, threw his hat aside, lighted a cigar, and b^an 
to take in the surroundings. 

There is Tunbridge steeple, sure enough. And there is the tower 
of Athel's Hold. But the time that has elapsed since those outlines 
were taken, has filled up the intervening distance with summer 
leaves. You cannot see the base of the steeple now; only the end 
of the spire. You cannot see the narrow loopholes in the tower 
wall; only the tall larches and clinging ivy. The view is more 
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gorgeous now, but totally different. It is better to take new sketches 
and fill up the old outlfnes from memory. 

But memory is too full of other things. Down there by the 
bridge the flood swept you and the boy away and so led to Mar- 
mondale church-yard, and the boy's sudden announcement of his 
name there. And now the new grave — ^another Marmon, whose 
life crossed yours, brought back another string of memories. What 
shall you do with this vigorous young life that has become a part 
of your own ? 

"Hooray! Hollaker 

Right behind him, in his jaunty sailor costume, stood Don Cesar, 
pulling Ethel down the path. 

" Here HoUake, Aunt Et'el !'' shouted the boy, " Come see him 
make pitty pictures ! Look, Hollake ! * You know you slide down 
here one day ? Can me slide down now ?" 

** No, indeed !" answered Athel, starting up and catching his 
hand. " How came you here ? I thought you had gone to Delby, 
Cousin Ethel." 

"We started with that intention," she answered, blushing, "but 
Don Cesar wished to see Brye Hill. Uncle consented, and is to take 
us up on his return. How beautiful the view from this high point ! 
There is Tunbridge." 

"Aunt Et'el show me where you slide down !" put in Don Cesar. 
" Lemme slide down too. Me can slide dood as you ! You dot leg 
broked I" 

'^ Not now, Hidalgo," said Athel. " Did Aunt Ethel tell you 
why I went down there ?" 

" Yes. She say 'cause you dood ! Me want be dood too ! If 
me don't slide down, me be 'ittle debble !" 

" Let us sit here and look around," said Athel. " I shall see all 
this fair country in my dreams when far aw^iy. If you compare 
this verdant scene with the scorched herbage of the tropics, or with 
the snow and ice of your Canadian winters, how lovely Kent appears 
in contrast. It is the garden of England. Let us call it Valparaiso. 
I was going to walk to Marmondale, but climbed the hill for one 
more look. I did not expect to find you here." 

" Or you would have postponed your visit?" said Ethel, sedately. 

"That is a rash conclusion!" answered Athel; "I have been so 
outspoken in my intercourse with you, that it is hard to dissemble 
now. If I had passed by, knowing you were here, it would have 
been because " 
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"Hoi lake!" said Don Cesar, looking curiously at the two grave 
faces before him, " what for you not love Aunt Et^el ? You not 
love A unt Et'el, you 'ittle debble !'' 

" Well, Hidalgo,'' answered Athel, with a groan, " I am not a 
little devil." 

" You love Aunt Et'el ?" persisted the l)oy. 

" Yes, Hidalgo I" said Athel, flushuig a little, and then growing 
pale as he proceeded, " I do love her. I cannot help it. I cannot 
conquer it. And therefore I am going far away." 

" If love Aunt Et'el," continued Don Cesar, " what for you not 
kiss her? See me!" and he drew her face round and kissed her. 
" When you kiss me on cheek me tell Aunt Et'el, and she kiss me 
on cheek, too. When you kiss me on mouf. Aunt Et'el kiss me on 
mouf, too, when you gone way 1" 

"The mendacious little rascal!" said Ethel, with flaming visage. 

" Oh, Ethel," said Athel, " I do love you so deeply, that there are 
no words to tell you how entirely you possess ray heart. I did not 
mean to say this, because I would not annoy you* Since I knew 
Dare was not a suitor, I have watched with eagerness and hope for 
some sign of — of recognition at least from you. Because you have 
known all along. You know everything else, and you could not 
miss the dominant thought of my heart. But your coldness has 
frozen me! Ye gods! to think that a man should be consumed by 
a devouring passion fof an iceberg ! If you had shown a preference 
for any other, if you had shown positive hatred of me, I could have 
endured that! But this contemptuous indifference is just killing 
me by inches ! If I attempt a sketch I find your face growing up 
under my pencil. If I read a book your face comes between the 
page and my eyes, and when I close my eyes I cannot shut you out! 
Ah ! why have you taken possession of me in this cruel fashion ! 
I had never loved you if you had not been gentle and. kind and 
sympathizing at first ! While I was Hodlake, an angel could not 
have been kinder than you !" He picked up his portfolio and moved 
away down the hill. 

"You have left your hat. Cousin Athel," said Ethel, keeping her 
seat and toying with Don Cesar's curls. 

"Thank you," said Athel, returning. He stooped for his hat 
and shot one quick glance at her placid face. Then he sat down 
again. 

"It is comforting, Ethel," he said, slowly, "to find you taking 
this avowal so coolly. It is like all the rest of your behaviour, 
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though I I should like to have had you in Jamaica at the time of 
the last earthquake. I should have learned new lessons in sublime 
indifference to sublunary events I Yet, I cannot understand how a 
woman who has manifested tenderness of heart upon other occasions 
—even dropping a tear over that Bulford ! — can sit there with un- 
disturbed serenity when a fellow's heart lies bleeding at her feet ! 
You need not look at me in that way ! I am not appealing to your 
pity. I would not have you if you were to say ^yes/ if you had 
nothing for me but pity I" 

"When shall you go?'' said Ethel, "and how far?" 

" To-morrow !" he answered, sullenly ; " how far? To Jamaica, 
or Kamtschatka. I am not careful about the destination. I will 
go where Hidalgo will be most comfortable." 

"I don't think Hidalgo will go with you," said Ethel, quietly ; 
" that is, unless you deceive the child. He is almost too young to 
reason accurately, but even the infantile mind can see the difference 
between Kent and Kamtschatka I But you are so generous — so lib- 
eral a giver, that you will probably give Don Cesar to me." 

" I do not understand you in the least," said Athel ; " I do not 
know what new dagger that remark about my generosity and liber- 
ality may conceal." 

" I only referred to your well-known habits," replied she, while 
her cheek took on a deeper hue. " You gave away a four-pound 
suit to a little vagrant ^" 

"The devil take the four-pound suit!" said Athel, enraged. "I 
beg your pardon ! Here are four sovereigns !" and he took them 
from his pocket and offqred them. She turned her beautiful shoulder 
to him in disdain. He dropped the coins back into his pocket. 

" Then you generously arranged to give me to your friend — hear 
me out, please ! — without consulting me or anybody else, except your 
own kind heart ! The fact that your friend was here under an alias 
— well! don't interrupt me, and I will pass that! And, finally, 
when you discovered that your friend had a previous atttachment, 
you bravely resolved to sacrifice yourself rather than leave me un- 

mated ! Thank you !" 

" I do not believe a conclave of fiends," said Athel, " fresh from 
the bottomless pit could make up such an indictment with these 
plausible specifications. I am ashamed to answer so gross a charge. 
You know — ah ! how well do you know that I have loved you, and 
only you, since I saw you down there looking kindly upon the stroU- 
ingv artist, scratched and scarred by my fall. And ten thousand 
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obstacles would not have kept me back, if I had not heard from 
your own lips, — that is, if I had not supposed, or rather, learned by 
accident — nothing 1" 

*^Pray do not go to Jamaica or Kamtechatka with such an ex^ 
planation as this!" said Ethel. "What did. you hear ^ from my 
own lips^ if you please? Just the truth now, if you please!" 

" Tell troof an^ shame debble !" said Don Cesar with solemnity. 

"Of course," stammered Athel; "I have nothing to conceal! 
You cannot misjudge me more cruelly if I tell all. I was asleep 
under the window one day ; you passed on the verandah, atid your 
voice wakened me. It would recall me from the jaws of death! 
But no matter ! I heard you say to uncle that he — rthat you — I 
cannot remember the words ! The thing you said was, that he could 
win you if he tried !" 

« He ? Whom ?" said Ethel, rosy again. 

" Clarence ! Oh ! Ethel ! it broke my heart !" 

" I think you had a dream," answered Ethel, composed again. 
"I could not say that, because there was never a moment when it 
was true. Mr. Clarence Dare, even if he had been the real Athcl 
Redbrook, could never have ^won' me, as you call it." 

"Then," continued Athel, passionately, "I dared to dream that 
you meant the true Athel ! — for you had discovered me before that 
day, — and I have lived upon this delusion for days and nights, not 
daring to ask you, lest the humiliation I now suffer should dispel 
the delusion. Look you, Ethel! You have never given me one 
token — not even one look — to encourage me; and my love-story, 
which has only excited your derision, was wrung from, me to-day,^ 
against my will, against my settled purpose, by the child's prattle! 
I cannot unsay it now if I would. I love you ! I love you ! and 
I am about to leave you forever !" 

" If I had said what you say you heard, and meant you, and you 
had heard it by accident, if you chose, and I had discovered ; that 
is — nothing !" 

" Pray !" said Athel, slipping from the boulder, kneeling at her 
feet on the soft moss, and catching her hand in his; "pray, do not 
let me go to Jamaica or Kamtschatka with such an explanation as 
this! Ethel, can you learn to love me if I wait forty years?" 

"If," continued Ethel, looking bravely into his eager eyes; "if 
I had known that you overheard me, and that you fancied I had 
you in my mind, how could I give you any token of regard ! What 

would you think of the woman who would say to the man she 

20. 
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esteemed and admired, or even liked. Please let go my hand^ sir I 
and get up I somebody might pass here and see you !" 

He sat beside her again, half demented. She seemed so near, and 
yet so far away from him. She turned from him and kissed the 
child on his rosy lips. 

** Hidalgo!" said Athel, whispering, "please give me that one V^ 

Don Cesar came promptly to his knee, and Athel took the kiss, 
very fresh, although second-hand. 

"Kiss Aunt Et'el you'se'fl" said the boy, strutting out of his 
arms. "When you kiss so hard, your baird 'cratch my mouf !" 

" If I dared !" murmured Athel ; oh ! if I dared ! Ethel, my 
own darling, will you not even look at me? Will you not say one 
word ?" 

" You heard uncle urging me," she whispered ; " and you know 
now that he meant you. And this boy, here I How could I part 
from him ? If I listened to you, it would be because uncle is so 
anxious " 

" Hooray I" said Don Cesar. " Kiss her 'gain, Hollake I" 

"And because," whimpered Ethel, looking at him through her 
tears, " because I love you — a little ^" 

" My darling 1 my darling 1" 

"And I should never have thought of giving you away to a thou- 
sand of my friends, if I had loved them never so much I And I 
don't think I can ever forgive you. How dare you think of such 
a thing, sir I I don't believe you love me 1" 

" My Ethel, my own Ethel, I am afraid you are not telling the 
exact truth I" 

" Tell troof and shame debble I" said Don Cesar, dancing around 
the absorbed couple. 

" I liked you, just a little, the first day in the library. Do you 
remember?" 

"Do you think I can ever forget, Ethel, one moment spent with 
you ?" 

" Then I thought you were Delacour, and that you had courted 
Bertha. And it enraged me every time you — looked at me that 
way ! There is the carriage on the bridge I Now let us go down. 
Have you bought the tickets for Jamaica or Kamtschatka? No, 
not another time I It is abominable I Now, sir, if you dare touch 
me again, I will not speak to you for a week! When you were 
swept away there by the flood, you called out to me, and you called 
me Ethel I Ah I what a day was that ! I thought I should never 
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see 70U again, and I said to myself, ^he called me Ethel once before 
he died 1' Positively 1 Cousin Athel, I shall be seriously offended f 
Out herenn the open country I I am astonished at you \" 

" If I behave with perfect propriety now,'^ whispered Athel, " may 
I kiss you one hundred times when we are alone?" 

" Certainly not, sir !" she answered, with a little scream of horror ; 
^ but I will kiss Don Cesar and send him to you once a day." 

" No more second-hand kisses for me !" answered Athel. " Ethel, 
my love ! all that I ever hoped is mine ! I so longed for you to aid 
and instruct me in bringing this darling to manhood. I will tell 
you, a little at a time, how I love you. And I will love you more 
hereafter, because you will begin to pay back a little. Don^t look 
at me with those reproachful eyes, or I cannot keep up my good be- 
haviour. Here comes the carriage. Let us put Don Cesar in, and 
we will walk." 

"Not on any account!" said Ethel. *^ Now, remember, sir ! no 
courting in the presence of others — not even uncle ! Do you under- 
stand? Back again, uncle? and all alone. Well, you can take us 
—all three ? Get in, Don Cesar I" 

"Uncle!" said Don Cesar, crawling up on Mr. Redbrook^s knee; 

*' Hollake kiss Aunt Et'el forty-nine times 1 Dozen times I In 
mouf ! Dey kiss one nuzzer up on hill. Aunt Et'el cry Mttle bit; 
den Hollake kiss her 'gain ! Whoop 1" 

Mr. Eedbrook kissed the boy, and looking at the two crimson 
countenances before him, laughed uproariously. 



CHAPTER L. 
And Last. 



AFTER their behaviour, as recorded in the foregoing chapter, 
the reader will hardly expect to derive entertainment or in- 
struction from a recital of the subsequent conduct of the two in 
whose career he or she is most interested. When a couple like 
Athel and Ethel reach a final explanation, and emphasize that expla- 
nation by osculatory exercises, there is really very little left to tell. 
Before the carriage reached the Hold, Mr. Red brook, who had gone 
through three very violent fits of hilarity, had wiped his eyes, and 
regained his composure. Don Cesar had been bribed by promises 
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of unlimited supplies of cake to promise silence concerning the be^ 
fore-mentioned osculatory exercises to all others than his present 
auditors. And the two culprits had been soothed into external com- 
posure by the warm congratulations of their kinsman^ which he had 
offered (between his fits) with evident sincerity and gratification. 

*^ I have had no experience in such matters," observed Mr. Red- 
brook; " but it seems to me, Athel, that you have been very dilatory." 

" My dear uncle," answered Athel, " no man ever had similar Ex- 
perience, because there was never just such a woman as Ethel on 
the earth. I thought she was going to throw Tommy at me, very 
recently. And I think it quite probable that she will do it hereafter; 
when she has a legal right. If any one doubts my courage, now 
that I have proposed, certainly no one will doubt it when I face the 
marriage ceremony." 

"You look quite happy in the anticipation," said his uncle. 
" What have you to say, Ethel ?" 

" Only this, uncle," she answered, demurely ; " if you have ever 
doubted my devotion to you, you will doubt no longer. I have 
agreed to take this young gentleman solely to please you. And I may 
add, that I think you could have done far better for me if you had 
examined more samples." 

" I think you are pretty well matched, you two," said Mr. Red- 
brook. " Athel, my boy, I have begged this vixen for permission to 
sound you — iiot to encourage you, mind, but just to invite your con- 
fidence, in order to satisfy myself. But she stormed at her old uncle 
like a perfect termagant, ' If you say one word to Cousin Athel 
about me,' she said, ^I will never allow him to speak to me!' So 
I have had to wait and wait." 

"It is all right now, uncle," answered Athel. "I am going to 
marry as soon as possible, so aS'to get the dread of it off my mind." 

When they reached the mansion, Mr. Athel assisted Ethel from the 
carriage. Then, with haughty indifference, he threw his hat on a chair, 
and stalked into the big dining-room. This was a safe place for quiet 
meditation. It was here that he had overheard her remark about " her 
Cousin Athel." While he reflected upon that unhappy day she glided in. 

" Oh !" she said, with astonishment, " are you here?" He held his 
arms open, and she, being heedless as she passed him, fell into them. 

"Now listen !" she said, when her lips recovered from the shock; 
"when you and I have other company — even Don Cesar — ^you will 
please confine your remarks to general subjects. And you will please 
preserve your ordinary, nonchalant demeanour, instead of your present 
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ridiculous exuberance. You look much handsomer when you behave 
with dignity. And when .you have anything of importance to say 
requiring a private interview, you will please come into this room 
without attracting any attention to yourself, and without hinting, 
even to me, where you are going. I can easily find out without 
your making yourself an active, demonstrative pronoun." 

" Fie, Ethel," said he, " that is very queer grammar ! I must 
inflict a penalty upon the lips that were guilty of the atrocity." 

"Another thing, sir," said Ethel, severely ; "you're not to kiss 
me more than once a day. I will not have it, positively !" 

" I am only learning," murmured Athel, disconsolately ; " it is a 
new business with me. You are the only woman I ever kissed, 
except my Aunt Mary." 

" Is it possible !" said Ethel, secretly delighted. " You darling ! 
I mean you overgrown baby. Well, we will say twice, then. There. 
And now I will tell you a secret. Wheu you were asleep there, 
you eavesdropping wretch, and overheard what I said — I — found 
out " 

"What?" said Athel, aghast. 

"I heard you talking to Doctor Emmons, sir, — by accident, — ^I 
just stopped outside the door, and heard you tell him, and I knew 
what it meant. And I have been very careful to keep your sharp 
eyes, prying into everything — I mean your long ears, — ^what dread- 
fully long ears you have, Athel — from discovering that I knew and 
understood." 

"And you were going to let me go far away, Ethel " 

"Oh, no!" she answered, confidently; "I had arranged for 
that." 

" May I ask what your plan was ?" said he, overstepping his daily 
allowance. 

" Yes. It will do no harm to tell you now. I was going to bribe 
Dan to break your leg over again." 

As an item of contemporaneous history, it may be here noted that 
the large dining-room was pretty constantly populated during the 
next two months. This apartment was not occupied, legitimately, 
except upon state occasions, as dinner was usually served in the 
breakfast-room. It was dusted, of course, the housemaid perform- 
ing this duty in the early morning hours, and as everybody in the 
house knew perfectly well that Mr. Athel Redbrook and Miss Ethel 
did not seek that apartment in search of company, or rather in search 
of a crowd, the servants avoided that end of the mansion after break- 
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fast. NothiDg oould be more strictly proper than the behaviour of 
this couple when other members of the household were visible or 
audible. Miss Bedbrook was perpetually engrossed with hospitable 
cares and never saw the face of her victim, — in company. Athel 
wore an air of superb disdain^ habitually, and was apparently groan- 
ing under the burden of mere existence. It is true that the inter- 
vals, except at meal-time, when these two, or either of them, could 
be found outside the dining-room were infrequent, and by average 
lasted fifteen minutes. Even Don Cesar knew where to look for 
Hollake or Aunt Et'el, and he was the only member of the family 
that made flying raids upon this sacred terrritory; He was always 
noisy in his approaches, and he always found Aunt Et'el at one 
corner of the room, and Hollake as far distant as the limits of the 
apartment would allow. It is, therefore, probable that they con- 
versed in tolerably loud tones, and the unsolved mystery is that no- 
body ever overheard one word that passed between them. 

At the end of the two months they disappeared. There had 
been a marriage ceremony in Redbrook church, a breakfast in the 
big dining-room, and a departure by the train for Paris. Don 
Cesar was deputed to throw the shoe after the departing carriage, 
and he performed this ceremony so eflectually, that he knocked a 
dent in the coach man^s hat. 

In parting, it only remains to say that these two still cherish a 
tender feeling for the dining-room. To-day, after fifteen years of 
tyranny on one side, and abject submission on the other, this weak- 
minded couple may be found loitering in the big room. And the 
patter of childish feet, aU>eit incessant, doi'S not disturb them. They 
are not found in opposite corners nowadays. Concerning the small 
feet above mentioned, it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Anthony 
Red brook, despite his gray whiskers, is chief instigator of all the 
deviltry into which these pedals conv^ey their owners. Athel and 
his wife dare not interpose their lawful authority. They are con- 
stantly reminded of their slipshod management of Don Cesar, who 
is now cultivating an infant moustache, as Lord Bulford, while Mr. 
Dare, senior, cultivates the viscount's brains in preparation for Ox- 
ford. The strain upon the physical organism of Lord Bulford is 
tremendous under this double draft, but he endures it manfully, as 
he is still secretly coddled by Aunt Et'el. There have been some 
dark rumours of " smoking in the stables" quite recently, and the 
quondam Don Cesar has shown the above-mentioned moustache to 
advantage, once or twice, when his lips caught an unusual pallor 
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from — inhaling this stable smoke. As he is a youth of great energy^ 
there is reason to think he will overcome the transient weakness, 
and be able to enjoy the fragrant fumes before he reaches his 
majority. Mr. Dare affirms with decided emphasis that the youth's 
abilities are of the highest order, and predicts a great career for his 
pupil when he shall emerge from the august walls of the university. 

His own son, Clarence, slipped through his scholastic fingers when 
he received his appointment in Downing Street. And the inevitable 
preliminary courtship, before Miss Delisle became Mrs. Clarence 
Dare, put Greek entirely out of the question. In his anxiety to 
please his father, he had suggested to Bertha the propriety of giving 
two nights in the week to the Anabasis of Xenophon. This amiable 
young lady had previously hinted to Ethel that Clarence was suffer- 
ing from acute idiocy, and she went in triumph to her friend with 
this crowning proof of her accuracy in diagnosis, and with some 
nice little floods of tears. The result was a private conversation 
between Ethel and Clarence, and the formal . announcement of the 
latter to his stern parent, that he positively abjured Greek, and all 
other studies, while his bachelorhood continued. 

" All right— cluck I'' said Mr. Dare, smiling grimly. " A month 
after marriage you willbe glad to undertake Sanscrit or Chinese, 
merely to vary the monotony of your existence. Go on, my boy — 
cluck ! I pity you !" 

The pity was wasted, and the prophesy was never fulfilled. But 
Mr. Compton Dare takes his revenges upon the small carcass of 
Compton Dare, junior, who is now wading through Xenophon's 
" Catalogue of the Ships.'' Clarence has a cottage near Seven Oaks, 
and his father walks to that locality every afternoon io meet his 
son at dinner, and Tommy Hart has forever lost his most constant 
customer for flip and tobacco. 

Mrs. Marmon died a few years after her unfortunate son, leaving 
her fortune to Lord Bulford, whom she consigned to the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Athel Redbrook. The bright boy spent a portion of 
every day at Marmondale, attended by Dan and Emily (now hope- 
lessly yoked in matrimonial bonds), and there is no doubt that the 
last years of his grandmother's life were gilded by the daily inter- 
course. Don Cesar, constantly petted and indulged, loved the old 
lady devotedly, and his influence was potent enough to secure 
Tommy's enrollment as a member of the household at Marmondale. 
The encumbrances upon the estate were all removed by Mrs. Mar- 
mon's private fortune, and the coming Lord Bulford will be one of 
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the greatest "catches'' in the county when the catching season 
arrives. At present, like all boys of his age, he nurses a secret and 
hopeless attachment for Miss Delby, regardless of the fact that this 
lady was a contemporary of his beloved grandmother. In the cele- 
brated Allegory of John Bunyan, there is described a locality called 
the "Slough of Despond," through which the Pilgrim is forced to 
pass to reach the firm ground beyond. Mr. Athel Redbrook fre- 
quently reminds his wife, when discussing the characteristics of the 
rising generation, that there is somewhere between adolescence and 
maturity a " Slough of Mobile," through which all young men must 
pass to attain their full development. The agonizing experience of 
Hidalgo, which he communicates to Aunt Ethel in strict confidence, 
is supposed to belong to this middle ground. In medio^ iutissimus 
ibis. The hope may be cherished that Don Cesar will wade through. 

Mr. Brook Redbrook Del by is perpetual M. P. for Redbrook. 
Sir Maitland, who is not able to transmit the baronetcy to his son- 
in-law, still adheres to his Liberal politics. But he has a great ad- 
miration for Brook, and has secretly laboured with two Tory govern- 
ments in succession to secure an independent title for the heir of 
Delby. As the old gentleman is persistent and indefatigable, he will 
probably succeed in his scheming, and there are whispers in the air 
that the member for Redbrook will shortly be transferred to the 
Upper House, leaving an easy walk-over for Athel as M. P. for the 
borough, which Mr. Anthony Redbrook is supposed to hold in his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Crane never had another visit from Mr. Bolls, in his official 
capacity as bailiff of Delby. The transfer of her cottage to Mr. 
Brook Redbrook, and his marriage with Miss Delby, who held the 
fee of the opposite land, also relieved Mr. Dare from the necessity 
of presenting his quarterly receipt. The widow was in doubt about 
her legal status for an entire year, not knowing that Mr. Anthony 
Redbrook had stipulated for her undisturbed possession of the 
stronghold during her lifetime. As the days passed and no collector 
appeared to demand rental, there gradually grew up in her mind the 
conviction that she was the real owner of the property. She had 
lived there so many years, and had certainly paid no rent, although 
she had a large bundle of receipts, and she concluded the long pos- 
session had somehow invested her with the title to the land. The 
house got the nickname of Castle Crane, and while the retainers of 
both houses treated her with becoming respect, neither house claimed 
her allegiance. She died intestate, at a good old age, which did not 
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really affect her heirs, as she had nothing to bequeath, exoept Castle 
Crane, which she supposed she owned under the Stattit o' Frods. 
The Gradys took possession of her personal estate and moved into 
Castle Crane, getting real receipts for real payments from the repre- 
sentative of Brook Eedbrook Delby, Esq., M.P. 

The lordly larches still adorn the park, and the old tower has in- 
creased its coat of ivy green. Since Mr. Athel passed into the pos- 
session of Miss Redbrook, he vacated the blue-room, as he and 
madame naturally succeeded to the great chamber over the drawing- 
room which the later lords and ladies of Bedbrook had always 
occupied. The blue-room was thenceforward used by Mr. Compton 
Dare as an office, where his parchments were kept in orderly array. 
When he had occasion to visit Athel's Hold, he went by daylight, 
and the appearances of Sir Eric were less frequent. No doubt the 
"trouble in his larynx," to which Mr. Dare referred as explaining 
his monotonous " cluck," was the real origin of the groans that were 
heard in the gloomy chamber during his nocturnal visits, now dis- 
continued. The remnant of superstition, or rather the traxie of 
superstition, that is sometimes found in delicate mental organisms, 
still retains a place in the minds of the dwellers at Redbrook Hold, 
and still invests the dusky apartment with a wierd interest. The 
secret entrances are kept securely fastened, and the archway in the 
basement has been repaired, and is now closed by a substantial door. 
Ingress to the old tower is not possible to mortals, except through 
the blue-room or by the postern stair. The joyous shouts of chil- 
dren in the corridors scared the restless shades, and the traditions of 
the villagers, who still recount the exploits of the old warriors, both 
in the body and out of it, are to-day all that remain— excepting this 
veracious history — ^to give a local habitation and a name to 

The Ghost op Redbrook. 



THE END. 
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without vulgarity, simple without mawkishness. 
Dorothy herself is represented as charming all 
hearts, and she will charm all readers. . . We 
wish 'Dorothy Fox* many editions." — London 
Times. 

" One of the best novels of the season." — 
Philadelphia Press. 

" It is admirably told, and will establish the repu- 
tation of the author among novelists." — Albany 
Argus. 

JOHN THOMPSON, BLOCKHEAD, 

And Companion Portraits. By Louisa Parr, 
author of " Dorothy Fox." i2mo. With 
Frontispiece. Extra cloth, t^i.25. 

'• Extremely well-told stories, interesting in char- 
acters and incidents, and pure and wholesome in 
sentiment." — Boston Watchman and Reflector. 

"They are quite brilliant narrative sketches, 
worthy of the reputation established by the writer." 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

WHY DID HE NOT DIE? 

Or, The Child from the Ebraergang. From 

the German of Ad. von Volckhausen. 

By Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of " Old 

Mam'selle's Secret," "Gold Elsie," etc. 

l2mo. Fine cloth. ^1.75. 

" Few recently published novels have received 
more general perusal and approval than ' Only a 
Girl;' and 'Why Did He Not Die?' possesses in 
at least an equal degree all the elements of popu- 
larity. From the beginning to the end the interest 
never flags, and the characters and scenes are 
drawn with great warmth and power." — New York 
Herald. 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EGYPTIAN 

KiNU. An Historical Rom.ince. Translated 
from the German of George Ebers by 
Henry Reed. i2mo. Extra cloth. t>\.*j^. 

" It is a wonderful production. There have 
been ancient novels before now, but none, accord- 
ing to our recollections, so antique as this.'* — New 
York World. 

" The plot is a most interesting one, and in its 
development we are given an accurate insight into 
the social and political life of the Egyptians of that 
time,"— .5w/<?« Evening Traveller* 



AT THE ALTAR. 

A Romance. From the German of E. Wer« 
ner, author of " Hermann," « The Hero 
of the Pen," etc. By J. S. L. i2mo. 
Fine cloth, ornamented. ^1.25. 

" A vigorous, graphic picture of German life." — 
Home Journal. 

" A striking story, well conceived, powerfully 
written, and finely translated." — Trade Circular, 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

A Story. By Florence Montgomery, 
author of " Misunderstood,*' " A Very 
Simple Story," etc. I2mo. Fine cloth. 
^51.50. 

" The author of ' Misunderstood* has given us 
another charming story of child-life. This, how- 
ever, is not a book for children." — London Athe^ 
ncBum. 

" A delightful story, founded upon the lives of 
children. There is a thread of gold in it upon 
which are strung many lovely sentiments. . . One 
cannot read this book without being better for it, 
or without a more tender charity being stirred up 
in his heart." — Washington Daily Chronicle. 

PEMBERTON ; 

Or, One Hundred Years Ago. By Henry 

Peterson. i2mo. Extra cloth. i>i.25. 

" One of the most attractive works of fiction 
issued this season." — Philadel'*>hia Evening Bul- 
letin. 



By Mrs. J. C. R. DoRR, author of " Syhil 

Huntington," etc. l2mo. Cloth. ^1.50. 

" A work of absorbing interest." — Boston Gazette, 
"A story of mystery, and almost tragedy, in- 
tensely portrayed." — Washington Chronicle. 

ERMAS ENGAGEMENT. 

By the author of " Blanche Seymour." 8vo. 
Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, I1.25. 

" Is a thoroughly readable book.** — Appletons 
Journal. 

"The style is fresh and entertaining, and the 
various characters are sketched with great anima- 
tion." — Boston Gazette. 

"NOT PRETTY, BUT PRECIOUS," 

And other Short Stories. By Popular 
Writers. Illustrated. 8vo. Paper cover. 
50 cents. 

" Deserving of wide-spread and lasting popu- 
larity." — Cincinnati Chronicle, 
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FBRNTHXTRST COURT. 

An Every-day Story. By the author of 

" Stone Edge," " Lcttice Lisle," etc. With 

numerous Illustrations. 8vo. Paper cover. 

60 cents. 

"An excellent novel of English society, with 
many good engravings." — Philadelphia Press. 
" An excellent story." — Boston yournal. 

CROSS PX7RFOSES. 

A Christmas Experience in Seven Stages. 

By T. C. DE Leon. With Illustrations. 

i6mo. Tinted paper. Extra cloth. ^1.25. 

"The plot is most skillfully handled, and the 
style is bright and sparkling." — New York Com' 
mercial Advertiser, 

HIMSELF HIS WORST ENEM7 ; 
Or, Philip, Duke of Wharton's Career. By 
Alfred P. Brotherhead. i2mo. Fine 
cloth. j^2.0O. 

"The story is very entertaining and very well 
XcMir^Boston Post. 

" The author is entitled to high praise for this 
creditable work." — Philadelphia Ledger, 

THE STRUaaiiE TS FI3RRARA. 

A Stoiy of the Reformation in Italy. By 

William Gilbert, author of " De Pro- 

fundis," etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 

Paper cover, |ti.oo. Cloth, ^1.50. 

*' Few works of religious fiction compare with 
this in intensity, reality, and value." — Philadelphia 
North American. 

-IT IS THE FASHION." 

A Nt)vel. From the German of Adelheid 
VON Auer. By the translator of "Over 
Yonder," " Magdalena," " The Old Count- 
ess," etc. l2mo. Fine cloth. iPi.50. 

*• It is one of the most charming books of the 
times, and is admirable for its practical, wise, and 
beautiful morality. A more natural and graceful 
work of its kind we never before r^^id:'— Richmond 
Disp.itch. 

" It is a most excellent book, abounding in pure 
sentiment and beautiful thought, and written in a 
style at once lucid, graceful, and epigrammatic." — 
New York Evening Mail. 

VrSAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

A Novel of Every-day Life. By Ojos MO- 
RENOS, i2mo. Cloth. 1^1.50. 



MAR GUERITE KENT. 

A Novel. By Marion W. Wayne. I2m6^ 
Fine cloth. |2.oo. 

" Is a novel of thought as well as of action, of 
the inner as well as of the outer life." — New York 
Evening Mail. 

" The plot is novel and ingenious." — Portland 
Transcript, 

IN EXTTiE 

A Novel. Translated from the G«nnan of 
W. VON St. i2mo. Fine cloth. |t2.oo. 

" No more interesting work of fiction has been 
issued for some time," — St. Louis Democrat, 

" A feast for heart and imagination." — Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

DEAD MEN'S SHOES. 

A Novel. By J. R. Hadermann, author 
of "Forgiven at Last." i2mo. Fine 
cloth. ^2.00. 

" One of the best novels of the season." — Phtia' 
delphia Press. 

"One of the best novels descriptive of life at 
the South that has yet been published. The plot 
is well contrived, the characters well contrasted, 
and the dialogue crisp and natural." — BaUimort 
Gazette. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. 

A Story of the Mine. By John Saunders, 
author of "Abel Drake's Wife." Illus- 
trated. i6mo. Fine cloth. Iti.25. 

" Intensely dramatic. . . . Some of the char- 
acters are exquisitely drawn, and show the hat>d 
of a master." — Boston Saturday Evening Gasette» 

" The book takes a strong hold on the reader's 
attention from the first, and the interest does not 
flag for a moment." — Boston Globe, 

IN THE RAPIDS. 

A Romance. By Gerald Hart. i2mo. 

Toned Paper. Extra cloth. ^1.50. 

*' Full of tragic interest." — Cincinnati Gazette* 
" It is, on the whole, remarkably well told, and 
is particularly notable for its resemblance to those 
older and, in some respects, better models of com- 
position in which the dialogue is subordinated to 
the narrative, and the effects are wrought out by 
the analytical powers of the writer." — Baltimore 
Gazette. 



UNDER THE SURFACR 

A Novel. By Emma M. Connelly. 
Fine cloth. ^1.50. 



l2mo. 
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His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, 
Conclusions, Friendships, and Philosophies. 
By«OuiDA.'* i2mo. Cloth. ;j5i.50, 

" Its quaintness will provoke laughter, while the 
interest in the central character is kept up un- 
abated." — Albany youmal. 

" It sustains the widely-spread popularity of the 
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OUIDA'S WORKS. 

TRICOTRIN. 

The Story of a Waif and Stray. By " OuiDA." 
With Portrait of the Author from an En- 
graving on Steel. i2mo. Cloth. I1.50. 

" The story is full of vivacity and of thrilling 
Interest." — Pittsburg- Gazette. 

" Tricotrin is a work of absolute power, some 
truth, and deep interest." — N. Y. Day Book. 

"The book abounds in beautiful sentiment, 
expressed in a concentrated, compact style which 
cannot fail to be attractive, and will be read with 
pleasure in every household." — San Fran* Times, 

GRANVILLE DE VIONE; 

Or. Held in Bondage. A Tale of the Day. 

By"OuiDA.** i2mo. Cloth. ^1.50. 

" This is one of the most powerful and spicy 
works of fiction which the present century, so pro- 
hfic in light literature, has produced." 

8TRATHMORE ; 

Or, Wrought by His Own Hand. By 

"OuiDA." i2mo. Cloth. ^1.50. 

" It is a romance of the intense school, but it is 
written with more power, fluency, and brilliancy 
tlian the works of Miss Braddon and Mrs. Wood, 
while its scenes and characters are taken from high 
life J' — Boston Transcript, 

IDATiTA 

By " OuiDA," author of " Under Two Flags," 

*etc. i2mo. Cloth. ^1.50. 

" It is a story of love and hatred, of affection 
and jealousy, of intrigue and devotion. . . We 
think this novel will attain a wide popularity, 
especially among those whose refined taste enables 
them to appreciate and enjoy what is truly beau- 
tiful in literature." — Albany Evening youmal, 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 

A Story of the Household and the Desert. 
By ««OuiDA." i2mo. Cloth. |i.5o. 

"No one will be able to resist its fascination 
who once begins its perusal." — Phila. Evening 
Bulletin, 

"This is probably the most popular work of 
' Ouida.' It is enough of itself to establish her fame 
as one of the most eloquent and graphic writers of 
fiction now living."— C4r^a^<? youmal of Commerce. 




By " OuiDA," author of « Under Two Flags," 
etc. l2mo. Cloth, lti.50. 

" ' Ouida's' pen is a graphic one, and page after 
page of gorgeous word-painting flow from it in a 
smooth, melodious rhythm that often has the per- 
fect measure of blank verse, and needs only to be 
broken into line. There is in it, too, the eloquence 
of genius." — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

" This work fully sustains the writer's previous 
reputation, and may be numbered among the best 
of her works. ' ' — Troy Times. 

CHANDOS. 

By " OuiDA," author of « Strathmore," etc. 

i2mo. Cloth. ^1.50. 

"Those who have read these two last-named 
brilliant works of fiction (Granville de Vigne and 
Strathmore) will be sure to read Chandos. It is 
characterized by the same gorgeous coloring of 
style and somewhat exaggerated portraiture of 
scenes and characters, but it is a story of sur- 
prising power and interest." — Pittsburg Evening 
Chronicle, 



By "OuiDA," author of "Strathmore," 
" Idalia," " Under Two Flags," « Trico- 
trin," etc. i2mo. Cloth, jtfli.50. 

" A charming novel, far in advance of ' Ouida's' 
earlier novels." — London Athenaum, 

" It is masterly as a romance." — London Spec 
tator. 

A LEAF IN THE STORM, 

And other Novelettes. By " OuiDA." Two 

Illustrations. 8vo. Paper cover. 50 cents. 

" Those who look upon light literature as an art 
will read these tales with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion." — Baltimore Gazette, 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE, 

And other Stories. By "Ouida." i2mo. 
Cloth, jtfli.50. 

RANDOLPH GORDON, 

And other Stories. By "OuiDA." i2mo. 
Cloth. 1 1.50. 

BEATRICE BOVILLE, 

And other Stories. By "OuiDA." l2]no. 

Cloth. ^{(1.50. 

"The many works already in print by this 
versatile authoress have established her reputation 
as a novelist, and these short stories contribute 
largely to the stock of pleasing narratives and 
adventures alive to the memory of all who are 
given to romance and fiction." — New Haven 
yournal. 
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MUST IT BE? 

A Romance. From the German of Carl 
Detlef. By MS., translator of " By His 
Own Might" and " A Twofold Life," Il- 
lustrated. 8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
Fine cloth, ^1.25. 

" The scene is laid in Russia, and the story is 
told with great vigor and picturesqueness of style. 
It has some charming domestic scenes, in addition 
to a number of intensely dramatic situations. The 
plot is exceedingly well managed, and the descrip- 
tions of Russian character, manners, and scenery 
are particularly happy. Its striking independence 
of treatment and its utter freedom from conven- 
tionality will prove not the least of its recommen- 
dations." — Boston Globe, 

ARTICLE 47. 

A Romance. From the French of Adolphe 

Belot. By James Furbish. 8vo. Cloth, 

^1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 

This highly interesting novel, on which the play 
of the same name is based, is a powerful story of 
French life, with a plot which absorbs the atten- 
tion of the reader throughout. 

SERGEANT ATKINS. 

A Tale of Adventure. Founded on Fact. 
By an Officer of the United States Army. 
With Illustrations. i2mo. Extra cloth. 

" It is the best Indian story, because the truest 
to life, that we have lately seen." — Boston Post, 

" Apart from its mere literary merits as a graphic, 
well-told, and spirited narrative of border ex- 
perience and Indian warfare, 'Sergeant Atkins' 
really gives us all the facts of the Florida war 
which are necessary to a clear understanding of its 
origin, progress, and character." — Army and Navy 
yournal. 

BEECH-WOOD. 

By Mrs. R. R. Springer. i2mo. Fine cloth. 

$1.50. 

" A book so thoroughly genuine in its utterance 
of feeling, so good in design and pure in style, is 
altogether above the average." — Philadelphia Age. 

WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? 

A Novel. i2mo. Fine cloth. ^1.75. 

A bright and attractive romance, with an inter- 
esting plot, well sustained throughout. 



MARTE DEKVILUEL 

A Story of a French Boarding-School. From 

the French of Madame GuizoT de Witt, 

author of " Motherless," etc. By Mary 

G. Wells. i2mo. Extra cloth. Iti.50. 

" It is gracefully written, the moral is unexcep- 
tionably pure, the plot is very prettily evolved, and 
the characters are drawn with delightful natural- 
ness." — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

UNDER LOCK AND KE7. 

A Story. By T. W. Speight, author of 

" Brought to Light," " Foolish Margaret," 

etc. i2mo. Fine cloth. iPi.75. 

"To all who are fond of exciting situations, 
mystery, and ingeniously constructed plots, we 
unhesitatingly recommend this work." — Boston 
Globe. 

THE TRUE HISTOR7 OF JOSHUA 

Davidson, Communist. By the author of 

*»A Girl of the Period." i2mo. Extra 

cloth. ^$1.25. 

The book is a work of remarkable ability, and 
has made its mark in England, as it will, doubt- 
less, do in this country." — Boston Eve, Traveller. 

MAN IS LOVR 

An American Story. By One who Knows. 

i2mG. Fine cloth. j(>i.75. 

" American home-life is faithfully depicted." — • 
Philadelphia Press. 

VICTOR NORMAN, RECTOR ; 

Or, Bessy's Husband. A Romance. By 
Mrs. MXry a. Denison, author of " What 
Not?" "Among the Squirrels," "The 
Lovers* Trials," etc. l2mo. Fine cloth. 

" A charming story, by a writer who passes from 
pathos to humor with infinite ease and natural- 
ness." — Peterson's Magazine, 

THE SCAPEGOAT. 

A Novel. By Leo. i2mo. Paper cover, 
^f^i.oo. Cloth, ;f>i.5o. 

•' The book has a good deal of life and spirit in 
it,"— Philadelphia Age. 

" It is bold and vigorous in delineation, and 
equally pronounced and effective in its moral." — 
St. Louis Times, 
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